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Letter from the Chairman of the Royal Commission to the Permanent 
Secretaries of certain Government Departments 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON 
Sanctuary Buildings, 16 Great Smith Street, London S.W.l 
Telephone : win tehall 4300 Ext. 207 



*4 March 1958 

I am writing to you as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London. (A statement showing the membership and 
the terms of reference of the Commission is attached at Appendix A.) 

2. The purpose of this letter is to invite the [Department] to tender 
evidence to the Commission. Obviously the first task of the Commission is 
to assess how the present organisation of local government in Greater London 
works, what defects have been encountered and how far those defects are 
traceable to inadequacies in the machinery of government. This, we have 
decided, we can best begin to do by finding out how the local authorities in 
the area are carrying out the functions entrusted to them. To simplify our 
task, wc are concentrating initially on six main groups of functions, viz . : 

Education 

Environmental Health Services 

Housing 

Personal Health and Welfare 

Town and Country Planning 

Traffic. 

(A list of the main services comprised under these heads is set out in 
Appendix B.) 

In relation to each function we shall be examining the general aspects of 
finance and administration. 

3. We have written to the local authorities in the area telling them of our 
procedure and inviting them to submit evidence : 

(a) on the present arrangements ; 

(h) on any defects they may have encountered ; 

(c) on the extent to which, in their opinion, these defects are due to 
the present organisation of local government ; 

(d) on any remedies they may have to propose ; and 

(e) generally on any aspect of local government in Greater London. 

4. It is also necessary for the Commission to have the views of the 
Government Departments responsible for the national aspects of the services 
administered by local authorities and I am therefore writing to invite your 
Department to submit evidence, in relation to the services with which you are 
concerned, on any of the questions which have been placed before the Royal 
Commission. 

5. We should prefer to leave the form of your evidence to you but it 
would certainly help us if, by way of introduction, you were to give us an 
outline of the present arrangements within the area, together with a digest 
of the financial background and information abo ut, and comments on, any 

* Sent to BoiircTof Trade in July 1958. 
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studies of cost that may have been made. In addition, we should find it 
valuable if your evidence were to include material on the following questions : 

(1) What are the views of the Department on the organisation of local 
government in the area in so far as it concerns each service with which 
your Department deals? 

(2) Are there any contemplated changes or developments of which the 
Royal Commission ought to be aware? 

(3) What defects or variations of standards have you found in the 
operation of particular services and to what extent do you consider 
these are due to defects in local government organisation? 

(4) What arrangements exist for collaboration between authorities? (This 
should include both standing and ad hoc arrangements.) 

(5) How do these arrangements for co-ordination work? 

(6) What further joint arrangements would your Department like to see? 

(7) Do any, and if so what, difficulties stand in the way of making these 
further joint arrangements? 

(8) Does your Department ever have to stimulate joint action by local 
authorities? 

(9) What are the present delegation arrangements as between local 
authorities? To what extent does delegation obviate difficulties that 
might otherwise arise from the present organisation of local govern- 
ment? 

(10) To what extent does your Department have to act as co-ordinator 
between local authorities in the area in the absence of or In despite of 
co-ordination between the local authorities themselves? 

(11) To what extent do the activities of voluntary bodies who supplement 
the work of local authorities in particular fields, e.g. in welfare work, 
point to defects in the organisation of local government? 

(12) To what extent does the present organisation of local government 
lead to duplication of work and staff? 

(13) Does your Department meet difficulties in connection with Govern- 
ment grants due to the complicated pattern of local authorities in the 
region? 

(14) Has your Department any view as to the effect of the size of a local 
government unit upon the effectiveness of a particular service, its cost 
and the convenience of all concerned, viz. the citizen, the local authority 
and the Government? 

(15) Has your Department any views as to the relative virtues of direclh 
or indirectly elected bodies? 

6. We should very much like to have your evidence by June at the latest : 
and will you kindly supply thirty copies? 

7. Finally, I might add that the Commission do not propose for the present 
to decide to what extent they will call for oral evidence or whether oral 
evidence should be taken in private or in public. 

8. The Secretary of the Commission has been instructed to give your 
Department any further information that may assist you in the preparation of 
your evidence. 

E. S. Herbert 

Chairman 
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APPENDIX A 



Chairman 

Sir Edwin Herbert, K.B.E. 



Members 

Paul S. Cadbury, Esq., C.B.E. 
Miss Alice Johnston, C.B.E. 

W. H. Lawson, Esq., C.B.E. 
Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie. 
Sir Charles Morris. 

Sir John Wrigley, K.B.E., C.B. 



Secretary 

J. R. Niven, Esq. 



TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“ To examine the present system and working of local government in the 
Greater London area ; to recommend whether .any, and if so what, changes 
in the local government structure and the distribution of local autho ty 
functions in the area, or in any part of it, would better secure effective and 
convenient local government ; and to regard, for these purposes, local govern- 
or A not including the administration .of police, or of water, and the 
Greater London area as comprising the Metropolitan Police ® lstn ^ t J? g ® Jf 
with the City of London, the Boroughs of Dartford, R °“ f ° rd ’ “ d , W 
the Urban Districts of Caterham and Warlingham, Chorley Wood, Horn- 
ctrdi Rickmansworth, and Walton and Weybridge, and the Parish of 
Watford Rural in the Watford Rural District. 
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APPENDIX B 



Education 

Education. 

Agricultural Education. 

Youth Employment Service. 

Environmental Health 

Baths, Wash-houses and Bathing Places. 

Control of Water-courses, Ditches and Ponds. 
Disinfestation of Premises and Articles. 

Drainage of Trade Premises. 

Mortuaries and Post-Mortem Rooms. 

Public Conveniences. 

Refuse Collection .and Disposal. 

Regulation of Buildings and Sanitation of Buildings 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 

Street Cleansing. 



Burial Grounds, Cemeteries and Crematoria. 

Parks and Open Spaces. 

Powers and Duties under ithe Physical Training and Reoreation Act 1937 
Prevention of River Pollution. 



Port Health Functions (where applicable). 



Housing 

Provision of Houses. 

Slum Clearance. 

Assistance to other Bodies or Persons to facilitate 
Construction or Improvement of Houses. 

Regulation of Buildings and Bye-liaws. 



the Acquisition, 



Personal Health and Welfare 

Powers and Duties under the National Health Service Acts. 
Mental Health. Services. 



P °p„«n a ? < /E >Ut | eS “ nd T '“i 16 National Assistance Acts and the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 1944. 

Care of Children. 

Registration of Nurseries and Child Minders. 

Notification of Infectious Diseases. 

Health Education. 



Town and Country Planning 

Town and Country Planning. 

P °sTde S A n t d fqao eS Under the National Parks and Access to the Country- 



T raffic 

Construction, Improvement and Maintenance of Roads and Bridges. 
Street Lighting. 6 

Naming of Streets and Numbering of Houses. 

Parking Places. 

Road Safety. 

Bus Shelters. 

Private Street Works. 
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Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

The services in which the Department has an interest, or undertakes specific 
functions, are given below in the order in which they appear in the Chair- 
man’s letter. The evidence offered, in each subject is set out in the appendices. 
In some cases the Department’s interest is limited or only marginal, but the 
Commission may wish to have a short note indicating the scope and extent 
of this interest ; appendices have been provided in these cases also. 

Education 

Agricultural Education 

The 'scale of this service in this area is very limited and there is small 
scope for offering useful evidence. A ppendix A . 

Environmental Health 

Control of water courses, ditches and ponds 

The evidence submitted sets out the position with regard to land drainage 
and draws attention to two problems relating to the Thames above Hammer- 
smith and the Ravensbourne. Appendix B. 

Diseases of animals 

This subject is included as appropriate under the general heading of 
environmental health because it covers, inter alia, the movement of animals 
in infected areas, the cleansing and disinfection of premises, the disposal of 
carcases of diseased animals and the disposal of refuse containing waste food 
so as to avoid danger to animals. Appendix C. 

Rodent control 

It is understood that it is not the intention that rodent disinfestation should 
be dealt with tender the heading “ Disinfestation of premises and articles ” 
mentioned in Appendix B to the Chairman’s letter, but that the subject of 
rodent control could usefully be included in the evidence submitted by the 
Ministry. Appendix D. 

(Note: A statement on the functions of Port Health Authorities appears 
at the end of the Appendix). 

Food and Drugs Act 

For certain parts of the Act the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food are administratively responsible jointly, 
although for certain functions the latter has primary responsibility. These 
include 

(i) the composition and purity of food, including milk ; 

(ii) labelling and description of food including milk ; 

(iiii) slaughterhouses and slaughterhouse hygiene ; 

(iv) meat inspection at slaughterhouses and on importation ; 

(v) the hygienic production and distribution of milk. 

The interests of both departments will be covered in evidence prepared 
jointly which will be submitted by the Ministry of Health. 

5 
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Town and Country Planning 



Siting of markets etc. 

Although it may not be altogether appropriate under the heading “ Town 
and Country Planning ” a note has been added on the provision and siting of 
wholesale markets for fruit, vegetables and flowers and other incidental 
matters. Appendix E. 



Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
June, 1958. 
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APPENDIX A 



Education 

Agricultural Education 

The agricultural education provided in the Greater London area by local 
education authorities with the aid of grants from the Department is on a very 
small scale. It takes the form mainly of advice to domestic producers such 
as amateur gardeners. 

The London County Council expenditure is insignificant. The grant to 
Middlesex County Council (60 per cent, of approved expenditure) was £7,400 
for the year 1956-7. The County Councils of Essex, Surrey, Kent, Bucks, and 
Herts., part of which are included in the Greater London area, all maintain 
a comprehensive agricultural education service hut the activities are directed 
mainly towards the more rural areas. The expenditure attributable to provi- 
sion in the area covered by the Royal Commission’s enquiry cannot be 
estimated precisely but must be very small. 

As the scale of operations is so limited, little evidence can be offered on 
the matters referred to in paragraph 5 of the Chairman’s letter. No diffi- 
culties are known to have arisen in the administration of agricultural educa- 
tion as a result of the present organisation of local government in the area 
and it is unlikely that any change in organisation would materially affect the; 
efficiency of the service. The scope for co-ordination between authorities is. 
negligible. 

Advisory Services 

A limited amount of advisory work is carried out by the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service in the Greater London area. It does not appear 
that the work of this service is affected by the form or organisation of local, 
government in the area. 



APPENDIX B 

Environmental Health 
Control of watercourses, ditches and ponds 

1 . The territory with Which the Royal Commission are concerned touches 
upon the areas of the Kent and Essex River Boards and of the Thames 
and the Lee Conservancy Catchment Boards (see enclosure). 

2. The two River Boards were set up under the River Boards Act, 1948, 
and derive their land drainage powers from the Land Drainage Aot, 1930, as 
applied by that Act. The two Catchment Boards derive their land drainage 
powers from the Land Act, 1 930. 

3. In land drainage matters, the River Boards, and the two Catchment 
Boards, are responsible for a river system or group of river systems. The 
work which these Boards can do is confined to what it called “ main river 
(in practice any watercourse which the Board, with the Minister’s approval, 
decide to take under its control). In addition, the Board exercises a general 
supervision over land drainage in its area, and gives guidance to the drainage 
boards. The drainage work of 'the Boards is mainly concerned with the 
prevention of river Hooding, but they are also responsible for protecting low- 
lying land from the sea. 
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4. Most of the members of the river boards are appointed by the county 
and county borough councils, and others by the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food to represent land drainage and fishery interests. There 
is a Ministers’ Member on each board appointed jointly by the Minister' of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. 

5. In the case of itthe Thames Conservancy Catchment Board the majority 
of Members are appointed by the local authorities in its area. Four members 
are appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, three 
of them to represent land drainage interests, and the fourth as an “ indepen- 
dent ” member, referred ito as the Minister’s Member. Three other members 
are appointed by other Government Departments. 

6. On the Lee Conservancy Catchment Board, which is constituted simi- 
larly to the Thames Conservancy Catchment Board, there is one member 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 

Financial Arrangements 

7. The expenses of river boards and catchment boards in respect of 
land drainage are met by : 

(а) precepts on the councils of counties and county boroughs which are 
included wholly or partly in the river or catchment board area, the 
precepts being based on the totals of the rateable values of all 
such hereditaments in the respective areas of -those councils us are 
situated within the river or catchment board area (Sections 20 and 22 
of the Land Drainage Act, 1930, in respect of catchment boards, and 
Section 10 of the River Boards Act, 1948, in respect of river boards). 

(б) contributions from the internal drainage boards whose districts lie 
within the area. (Section 21 of the Land Drainage Act, 1930). 
(There are no internal drainage districts in the two Catchment Board 
Areas of the Lee and Thames Conservancies). 

(c) grants made by the Minister towards .the cost of new works and 
improvements. 

Drainage Boards 

8. Drainage boards are responsible for the smaller watercourses in low- 
lying areas where drainage is of special importance. The cost of their work 
is met by drainage rates paid by owners and occupiers of land in the 
drainage district, and by grants from the Treasury for new works anil 
improvements. 

Within the area with which the Royal Commission are concerned there 
are drainage districts or parts of drainage districts, as follows: 

Administered by the Essex River Board 

Abridge to Hallsford Bridge Internal Drainage District 

Ilford Bridge to Loughiton Internal Drainage District 

East Ham Internal Drainage District 

River Ripple Internal Drainage District 

Rainham Internal Drainage District 

Administered by the Kent River Board 

Lombards Wall to Gravesend Bridge Commissioners of Sewers. 

These drainage districts are administered not by drainage boards but by 
their respective River Boards under Section II of the Land Drainage Act, 
1930. 

8 
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9. In addition to the drainage authorities referred to above the London 
County Council has powers under the Thames River (Prevention of Floods) 
Acts to carry out works on the River Thames within the County of London 
and also powers to deal with other land drainage matters under the Metro- 
politan Sewers Act. The County Councils of Middlesex and Essex have 
taken powers in their private Acts to carry out work of improvement and 
maintenance in the watercourses in their area. It is understood that these 
powers are not operated in any parts of these counties which come within 
the area of a river board. The Surrey County Council have more limited 
powers under various private Acts which empower them to do work on 
certain specified watercourses of which the principal are the River Wand’le 
(outside the County of London) and the Beverley Brook and their tributaries. 
The Kent Counity Council have no general land drainage powers. 

10. No grants are at present paid to local authorities by the Minister in 
respect of land drainage work, except on minor works in areas where no 
drainage board has been constituted. 

11. The River Boards Act, 1948, did not provide for the constitution of 
a river board for the County of London and certain areas .adjoining it. 
These were excluded in compliance with the recommendations of the Third 
Report of the Central Advisory Water Committee, 1943 (CMD 6465). The 
Committee did not consider that it was necessary to extend river boards to 
the metropolitan area as they thought that existing powers were sufficient 
(paragraph 68 of the Report). 

12. In general it may be said that nothing has occurred since 1948 to 
suggest thait there is any reason for reviewing the decision to exclude the 
metropolitan area from the River Boards Act. There are, however, tyo 
areas which the Royal Commission may like to consider : 

(a) The River Thames from the boundary of the County of London 
slightly upstream of Hammersmith Bridge to Teddington Weir the 
lower limit of jurisdiction of the Thames Conservancy. Although the 
Port of London Authority has jurisdiction as a navigation authority 
it is not empowered or under any duty to carry out work for the 
prevention of flooding and no local authority appears to 'have power, 
at any rate, on the southern bank. Attention was called to this point 
in the Report of the Departmental Committee on Coastal Flooding, 
1954 (CMD 9165) — (paragraph 80 of the Report). 

(b) Sporadic flooding occurs on the River Ravensbrook and its tributaries 
particularly in Beckenham and Lewisham. This river rises in the 
County Borough of Croydon and enters the Thames near Greenwich. 
In that part of the river above the County of London there is no 
authority empowered to do work. It is understood that the London 
County Council are, at present, considering what work may be desirable 
on this river so that proposals for constituting an authority may be 
properly considered. 

13. The answers to the questions in the letter from the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission, therefore, are as follows : 

(1) The organization of land drainage within the four areas administered 
by drainage authorities is satisfactory and apart from the specific 
problems referred to in 12 above, there is no reason to suggest alteration 

(2) No. 

(3) There are no defects or significant variations of standards. 

(4) The boundaries iof river boards’ areas are drawn so as to include a 
complete catchment area and collaboration is therefore seldom 
necessary. 

9 
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(5) Does not arise. 

(6) None. 

(7) Does not arise. 

(8) No. 

(9) Does not arise. 

(10) Does not arise. 

(11) Does not arise. 

(12) Does not arise. 

(13) No. 

(14) Does not arise. 

(15) No. 

14. It is suggested that, if the Royal Commission should consider that aa y 
changes in the Land Drainage organization in the metropolitan area ati 
desirable, this Department and the four authorities (The Thames Conservancy, 
Lee Conservancy Catchment Board, Kent River Board and Essex River Board; 
should be asked for their views. 

Enclosure to Appendix B 

Within the area under consideration the following are included, or partly 
included, in River Board or Catchment Areas : 

Local Authority River or Catchment Board 

In Essex County Council Area Essex River Board 

West Ham C.B. 

East Ham C.B. 

Leyton M.B. 

Romford M.B. 

Dagenham M.B. 

Barking M.B. 

Ilford M.B. 

Wanstead and Woodford M.B. 

Walthamstow M.B. 

Hornchurch U.D. 

ChigweU U.D. 

Waltham Holy Cross U.D. 

In Kent County Council Area Kent River Board 

Dartford M.B. 

Bexley M.B. 

Erith M.B. 

Bromley M.B. 

Crayford U.D. 

Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D. 

Orpington U.D. 

Dartford R.D. 

In Surrey County Council Area 
Caterham and Warlingham U.D. 

In Middlesex County Council Area Lee Conservancy Catchment Hoard 
Hornsey M.B. 

Wood Green M.B. 

Tottenham M.B. 
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Local Authority 

Lit Middlesex County Council Area 
— cont. 



River or Catchment Board 

Lee Conservancy Catchment Board 



— cont. 



Southgate M.B. 

Edmonton M.B. 

Finchley M.B. 

Enfield M.B. 

Friern Barnet U.D. 

Potters Bar U.D. 

In London County Council Area 
Poplar M.B. 

Hackney M.B. 

Stoke Newington M.B. 

In Hertford County Council Area 
East Barnet U.D. 

Cheshunt U.D. 

Hatfield R.D. 

In Essex County Council Area 
West Ham C.B. 

East Ham C.B. 

Leyton M.B. 

Wanstead and Woodford M.B. 

Walthamstow M.B. 

Chingford M.B. 

Waltham Holy Cross U.D. 

Chigwell U.D. 

In Surrey County Council Area Thames Conservancy Catchment 

Epsom and Ewell M.B. Board 

Sutton and Cheam M.B. 

Surbiton M.B. 

Kingston upon Thames M.B. 

Richmond M.B. 

Malden and Coombe M.B. 

Esher U.D. 

Banstead U.D. 

Caterham and Warlingham U,D. 

Coulsdon and Parley U.D. 

In Middlesex County Council Area 
Hendon M.B. 

Twickenham M.B. 

Harrow M.B. 

Uxbridge M.B. 

Ruislip — Northwood U.D. 

Yiewsley and W. Drayton U.D. 

Staines U.D. 

Feltham U.D. 

Sunbury on Thames U.D. 

Potters Bar U.D. 
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In Hertford County Council Area 
Watford M.B. 

Rickmansworth U.D. 

Bushey U.D. 

Barnet U.D. 

East Barnet U.D. 

Elstree R.D. 

Hatfield R.D. 

Watford R.D. 

St. Albans R.D. 



APPENDIX C 
Environmental Health 

Diseases of Animals functions of Local Authorities in 
the Greater London Area 

Present Arrangements within the Area 

1. Diseases of animals functions under the Diseases of Animals Act. 1150, 
are exercised in England and Wales by county councils, county borough 
councils, non-county borough councils in boroughs with a population of not 
less than 10,000 in 1881 (excluding metropolitan boroughs), and the City of 
London. The following are the local authorities at present exercising these 
functions in the Greater London area as defined in the Royal Commission's 
terms of reference : 

Counties 

Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, London, Middlesex, Surrey. 

The City of London (which is also a local authority in and for the county 
of London for the purposes of the provisions of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1950, and Orders made under that Act which relate to imported 
animals, together with certain regulations governing the transit and 
export of animals). 

County Boroughs 

East Ham, West Ham, Croydon. 

Boroughs 

WahSto“ y bled^n nd ° n ’ ^ Leyt ° n ' Richm ° nt! ' 

follows 1116 ^ £uncticms tmder lthe leases 0 f Animals Act, 1950, are as 

(a) the execution and enforcement of the Act and Orders made thereunder • 

ip) the promulgation of Orders ; 

(c) the making of certain local regulations (e.g., for sheep dipping, control 

... dogs and swine markets) subject to the Minister’s confirmation ; 

id) the authorisation of stock markets in infected areas ; 

ie) the appointment of Inspectors to assist in the work of execution and 
enforcement. The principal duties of Inspectors are : 

(i) to serve and enforce notices defining infected premises ; 

(n) to issue licences for the movement of animals in infected areas ; 

12 
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(iii) to arrange for the disposal of carcases of diseased and suspected 
animals other than those slaughtered by the Ministry ; 

(iv) to supervise the cleansing and disinfection of premises in certain 
cases. 

(f) the establishment of a committee under Section 60 of the Act. 

3. The cost of exercising these functions is borne by the local authorities 
themselves. We have no information enabling us to estimate their expenditure 
on this account, but it must be comparatively small. 

Department’s Comments 

4. The rest of this paper answers in turn the questions asked in paragraph 5 
of the Chairman’s letter of 4th March, 1958, in so far as they are applicable 
to diseases of animals functions. 

(1) (a) Size and number of Diseases of Animals Authorities 

If diseases of animals functions are devolved on a relatively small 
number of local authorities, it is easier to secure uniformity of practice 
and the efficient performance of what may be complex duties. In 1957 
the Minister, after discussions with local authorities associations, came 
to the conclusion that diseases of animals functions, with the exception of 
the licensing of waste food 'boiling plant, ought to become the exclusive 
responsibility of county and county borough councils. In the case of 
the work undertaken by the City of London in the L.C.C. area, the 
arrangement has the advantages the Minister seeks and is founded upon 
the special provision made in the Diseases of Animals Act, 1950 (Section 
59) together with transfers of functions from the L.C.C. Provision is 
made in the Diseases of Animals Act, 1950 (Section 68) for such transfers. 

(b) Licensing of Waste Food Boiling Plant under the Diseases of 

Animals ( Waste Foods) Order, 1957 
The associations representing the smaller local authorities wish this 
function to 'be conferred on all county district councils, on the grounds 
that the task of inspecting swill boilers does not demand special technical 
qualifications, that it should be done by people with local knowledge, 
and that the proper people to do it are the public health inspectors 
employed by county district councils, with whose other work it has some 
affinity. There are arguments against this view, but in 1957 the Minister 
came to the conclusion that this licensing function ought to be conferred 
on county district councils. The Minister had already expressed a hope 
that the Diseases of Animals Authorities would delegate the inspection 
and licensing work under the Order to other local authorities to the 
maximum extent practicable. 

(c) Disposal of Refuse 

The Minister is particularly anxious that all local authorities should 
dispose of refuse containing waste food in such a way as to involve no 
danger to animal health (the chief risk is that dogs, vermin, etc., may 
convey infection from refuse in which infective material exists, to suscep- 
tible animals). It is usually found that the tipping of house refuse is 
properly controlled by consolidation and earth covering. The Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government attends to cases where tipping is not 
done properly, and this Department advises local authorities where there 
appears to be danger. 

(2) (a) Definition of Diseases of Animals Authorities and conferment of 
the function of licensing Waste Food Boiling Plant on county district 
councils 
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In 1957 it was proposed to implement the Minister’s view that f W»n 
of Animals Authorities should be redefined so as to include only toast 
and county borough councils (no local authority association eiptcKct 
dissent from this), and that the function of licensing waste food boil* 
plant should be conferred on county district councils. It was wig-tu® 
intended 'that provision for this should fee made in the Local Gavetnmm 
Bill now before Parliament, but in t'he interests of securing the »»ai, 
enactment of more important proposals for changes in the fun«s«ss ti 
ontles ’ the dlseases of animals proposals were omitted irtm 
the Bill as presented. The Minister of Housing and Local Oowrcaje* 
has -made it clear, however, that it would be wrong to assume iW 
proposals not included in the Bill have been abandoned. The tuR d 
the Bill dealing with the re-distribution of functions does not ,-m » 
t0 ' lhe Metropolitan area, as defined in the Fifth Schedule i 

(b) Appointment of Diseases of Animals Committees 
Diseases of Animals Authorities are required to set up a coamesbt 
to deal with diseases of animals work (Section 60 of the Ditwr*se* d 
Animals Act, 1950, and the Fourth 'Schedule to the Act). There s« ?* 
do ^ th ° ntles very lktle for « Diseases of Animals conmwiit t. 
?°’. and s0 ™ e , cases , thw committee meets infrequently for ftw 
? has , ther ® {ore been suggested that the Act 5; 

amended so as to make the appointment of this committee nerm 
and not mandatory. The Minister has this proposal 



APPENDIX d 
Environmental Health 
Rodent Control 

Prevention of Damage by Pests Act, 1949 (12 and 13 Geo. VI Ch. 55 » 

1. Introduction 

(i) Rodent Control and Environmental Health 

man^sltte: “h MaTch ^ A „PP endix » to tile (W 
since it comes partly within the purview 
(n) Legislation 

secure uniform and effective rodent \ ts mal . n purpose Ma* to 

permissive acceptance of resn^mih iiv K i th , rou S 1 J ou ? , tho country. The 
earher Act gave place undeffte new a 1 autho !' ,t ! es a "°wed F> the 

authorities to secure as fTas oracSwhni itf • ge ? e ^ 1 duty u P on ■>" 
rats and mice and in partLular ‘ the,r dlstncts are kc P‘ tnv. imn 

(a) periodically to carry out inspections ; 

se^cTupTersTnd^ 6 “ Iand ° f which ,ocaI authorities nre ihcm- 
(C) to enforce duties of owners and occupiers under Part I of the Act 
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(iii) Rodent Control Inspectorate 

In 1940, a Rodent Control Inspectorate was set up under the Ministry of 
Food to offer assistance to, and secure the support of, local authorities in 
enforcing the requirements of war-time legislation for the control of rats and 
mice. From its inception, the Inspectorate has worked closely with the 
local authorities in matters both of planning and technique and, inter alia, has 
been responsible for organising the regular technical instruction of local 
authority officers and operators in rodent control methods. The Inspectorate 
was also able to give assistance to local authorities in adapting themselves 
to the requirements of the Prevention of Damage by Pests Act, 1949, more 
especially to those who, under the permissive arrangements previously in 
force, were undertaking responsibility for the first time. 

(iv) Administration and execution of rodent control by local authorities 

The administration of rodent control is a responsibility of the Medical 

Officer of Health but methods of discharging executive responsibility differ as 
between local authorities — depending mainly on the number of Public Health 
Officers appointed. The larger authorities may appoint a full-time officer 
(who, in a few instances, may be a qualified Public Health Inspector) to take 
charge of the service under the general responsibility of the Chief Public 
Health Inspector. Others, employing several Public Health Inspectors, may 
allocate responsibility among them on a geographical basis. Where only one 
or two Public Health Inspectors are appointed responsibility for part of the 
inspection and investigation work may be given to the foreman operator. 

2. Present arrangements within the area of Greater London 

(i) Inspections undertaken by local authorities 

Since the coming into force of the Act in 1950 there has been a steadily 
increasing percentage of urban properties inspected by local authorities. The 
national returns of inspections undertaken by all classes of local authorities 
(which may be taken as typical of the Greater London area) was increased 
from 5 per cent, in 1950 to 14’3 per cent, in 1957. 

(ii) Evaluation of work undertaken by local authorities 

The effect of combining increased inspections with enforcement of the 
duties of owners and occupiers has clearly led to a reduction of infestations 
in urban properties. This is shown by a comparison of the national returns 
received from all classes of local authorities in 1950 with those received in 
1957 : 



Rat Infestations 


Mouse 




Major 

0/ 


Minor 

0/ 


Infestations 

% 




A 

2-3 


A 

26-1 


8-4 1 


of 

properties 


0*6 


12-4 


5-0 j 


inspected 



(iii) Work undertaken in properties owned by local authorities 
The destruction of rats and mice in properties for which they are 
responsible is a statutory duty of local authorities and the regular treatment 
of sewers (in which large numbers of rats breed and may escape to the surface) 
is the most important part of this work. In London, where the Metropolitan 
area alone contains 403 miles of main and 3,000 miles of local sewers— all 
inter-connected — the problem is unique and, to ensure effective control, calls 
for co-ordination as between individual local authorities and the London 
County Council. The fundamental importance of this work is recognised by 
local authorities and, in general, its timely execution is hindered only by 
limitations of labour. Since the baiting of sewers involves the lifting of 
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bSSS T M » - 

time Despite difficulties of organisation, however the w* v Cular 
London have achieved and are maintaining V riff’ th 5, locaI authorities in 
control in the sewers. maintaining a reasonably good standard of 

W Provision of service to private and commercial occupiers 

the^are the^ccupie^Md^'frOTf the generality* o^th ?*?,«, ^T* «« 

powers, may, and in most instances S do, provide a serWce'm^ dUtlES and 
occupiers m their districts Genera llv - a se ™ oa t0 owners and 

taken in private dwellings but it is a condition nf ‘ S f ? r work “nder- 
done in all other types o § f premises must be recovered" 4 ‘ he C °u ° f wotk 
that a local authority service fulfils a usefn? nnr ' Ex P e ™nce has shown 
organised and run, it can be operated W^cTfdva^ £*£ 

3. Financial background 

(i) Government grant 

local authorities on rodent control after 3^1 Mar C h?1959 mCUrred b » 

(ii) Expenditure incurred and grants paid 



London Outer London 

Cl jy London County and Municipal 
and Metropolitan Boroughs and 



Totals 



1954- 55 Expenditure 

Grants 

1955- 56 Expenditure 

Grants 

1956- 57 Expenditure 
Grants 



£ 

192,762 

(86,543) 

203,686 

(92,256) 

221,032 

(98,970) 



Boroughs District* Councils 

£ £ 

104,309 88 453 

($229) (39,314) 

110,545 93 141 

(®.«5) (4i; 30 l) 

122,742 98,290 

pp» , . ’ (55,097) (43,873) (98 970) 

31 s t T M ar ch Pe fq d 47 Ure ° f ^ 22! - 03 2 mcurred in the area during the year ended 

by M 

(iii) Rateable income and performance of duties 

r* **“ * ,io " b *“ 

4. General Remarks 

ss* j tear MSias 
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of effective control and that this principle would apply with most force in the 
London and Greater London area. It was, therefore, decided to set up 
eight Committees — each consisting of groups of contiguous local authorities 
— and meetings of these Committees have been regulariy held and attended 
by officers and members of councils and by representatives of the Ministry. 

Experience indicates that a smaller number of larger administrative units 
would simplify procedure, secure improvement in the standard of rodent 
control, and almost certainly lead to economies in securing the purposes of 
the Act in the area as a whole. 

Statement on Functions of Port Health Authorities 

Port Health Authorities have responsibilities similar to those of district 
councils under Part I of the Prevention of Damage by Pests Act, 1949, for 
the area over which they have control. They have also a duty under the 
Prevention of Damage by Pests (Application to Shipping) Order, 1951, to 
inspect non-seagoing vessels (coastal vessels) for the purpose of issuing rodent 
control certificates. 



APPENDIX E 

Town and Country Planning 
Siting of Markets, etc. 

The Department’s contacts with local government authorities have been 
concerned only with the provision and siting of wholesale markets for fruit, 
vegetables and flowers arising out of the report of the Runciman Committee 
which was published in January, 1957. 

The authorities with which we have come in contact are of two kinds: 
those which are market owners ; and those within whose sphere of influence 
wholesale markets exist. Generally speaking the former are in favour 
of retaining and developing their markets ; the latter are either concerned 
to get markets moved outside their areas, or to mitigate their size and the 
consequences of their presence. 

The Ministry’s discussions with the L.C.C. have been concerned primarily 
with the future of Covent Garden ; the Council have been most helpful. 
The geographical area of the Council’s authority has not presented any 
difficulty. 

Westminster City Council, like the L.C.C. , is concerned with the future 
of Covent Garden. Here again the Council has been co-operative and helpful, 
and the authority’s .area and powers do not call for any comment. 

Brentford Urban District Council is the owner of a wholesale market 
which it is anxious to develop. This would be in line with the Ministry’s 
policy, and no difficulties have arisen in confidential discussions with the 
Council’s representatives. 

The Stratford market, owned by the British Transport Commission, lies 
in the area of the West Ham County Borough. The Council has been con- 
cerned with the effects of the overflow of the market on the neighbourhood. 

In all these discussions no difficulty has arisen from the composition, status, 
or area of any of the Councils. 

It should be mentioned further that the Ministry has in mind an arrange- 
ment whereby the wholesale market owners in Greater London would volun- 
tarily co-ordinate their development .and administration. It is not expected 
that this should give rise to any difficulties. 
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Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Ministry of Education 

A. The structure of educational administration in the past 

2. Grammar schools, at that time the only form of secondarv 
locally in ^of^ 6 Ff liC r te r’- tb ™* h 

e b nTu^d q mteTcht,^^ a ? % 

(which had been set up under foe Local 

asss- jis? ” rb “ "» »»3r^s> sa 

authorities E l u h caitloa ^ ct of , 1902 c ame down on the side of the local 
' J ■ F oun ty and county borough councils were made local 
f ° r ,J higher , («• what fs now called Sconda?y and 
rurtner education) as well as elementary education In the latter field 

resmmsible 1 for ,takui t g . °. ver lth f functions of School' Boards they became 
1 Q 09 Ant f° r m f mta ™8 voluntary schools, apart from the fabric. The 
urban 'riilwT’ e ??; usted elementary education to municipal boroughs and 
1901 fPant^ nr oTrt? \ P°P ulatl ° n °f over 10,000 and 20,000 respectively in 
n Vr ai j authorities) ; twelve of these were in Middlesex The Educa- 
te d^oLm^^ t extended aad ada P ted these provisions to London, 
elementary education ^f r0p 5 ltai } ,b ° r °ug hs local education authorities for 
nf to * education. Educational administration in London thus continued 

aSS C ° Unty « *■ London^choo! 

uncLgeL P ntifmi ntr ° dUa3d ^ ^ AC * S ° f 1902 and 1903 rcmainetl 

B. The present structure 

conduced fn d ~” ACt t ° f 1944 defined education as a continuous process 
. . 111 successive stages — primary, secondary and further Part TIT 

alon“wSto r L a ?o 0 ci S l h:e d‘ C ° Unt l councils and county borough councils 
in all mm % thf 1 edu F atlon , authorities, responsible for all three stages 
three 1 countv Vrtnn Jto?' ] * Cal educa,tlo n authorities (six counties and 

in the Greater London arel 6 therefore concemed with educational provision 
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6.* The lowest tier of administrative control consists of the bodies of 
managers or governors appointed for individual schools and the governing 
bodies for the larger establishments of further education. In primary and 
secondary education and parts of further education that are local in character, 
an intermediate tier operates through all the Greater London area except 
L-ondon, the three county boroughs and the urban district of Cheshunt. 
Apart from two district sub-committees in Middlesex, this intermediate tier 
takes the form of divisional executives established under the 1944 Act 
which have functions delegated to them by county councils. 

7* There are two kinds of divisional executive — the councils of excepted 
districts and ad 'hoc divisional executives. The excepted districts are muni- 
cipal boroughs or urban districts, nearly all of which had a population of 
over 60,000 in 1939. The ad hoc divisional executives are normally made 
up of representatives of county district councils and the county council and 
of other members ; most of them administer an area covering two or more 
county districts (or parts of districts). 

8. The metropolitan borough councils and the Common Council of the 
City of London play no part except that, under Section 117 (3) of the 1944 
Act, the Council for the area has to be given an opportunity to make repre- 
sentations to the Minister of Education whenever a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a new county school or the discontinuance of a county or voluntary 
school is submitted by the L.C.C. to the Minister under Section 13 of that Act. 
In fact, metropolitan boroughs have made very little use of this opportunity. 

C. The financial background 

9. In Appendix B will be found four tables of financial statistics for the 
local education authorities in the Greater London area ; for Essex, Herts, 
Kent and Surrey, the figures for the whole county have had to be given, as 
separate figures for the parts inside the Greater London area are not avail- 
able. Comparative figures are supplied for Lancashire and Birmingham (as 
being the county outside the area and the county borough with the highest 
population), for all counties and all county boroughs and for England and 
Wales as a whole. 

10. So far as is known, no studies of the cost of the education service in 
the Greater London area have been made. 

I). The Royal Commission’s questions 

11. The remainder of this memorandum takes the form of answers to the 
15 questions set out in the Chairman’s letter of March 4th. For convenience 
in answering, some of the questions are grouped together. 

Question (1): the organisation of local government is so far as it concerns 

education 



Preliminary considerations 

12. In assessing the effectiveness of any administrative pattern for the edu- 
cation service there are conflicting considerations to be taken into account. 
On the one hand, education is a service which intimately affects people s 
lives and calls for local knowledge and experience. On the other, some educa- 
tional functions demand substantial financial resources, call for large-scale 
planning and/or need highly specialised staff. Any pattern must therefore 
be looked at from two very different po ints of view : the efficiency and economy 

* A fuller account of the tiers of administrative control is given in Appendix A. The 
excepted districts and ad hoc divisional executives in the area, as well as the old Part 111 
authorities, are identified in the annex to the Appendix. 
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dua?s\ndtobca! ES.' and t0 the needs aad "«*■ of indivi- 

an/L^^ 

nee i?. f ? r Iar S e - scale planning is in the field of further education" it 
might be thought that the obvious solution would be to 

TtwnnH an K second u a 1 r y education from responsibility for further education 
It would then be possible-it would be said-to have in the Greater London 

most a very few Iar S e authorities dealing with further 
education and rather more small authorities dealing with primary and sconml 
ary education This solution must, however, b/XrSS 
embodied in the Education Act of 1944 that the same authorities sCld te 

?ntIrS ar part ' tlme . da y release courses, from boys and girls who had 
entered certain forms of employment rather than from those who wnniprl tn 
, c °“ ‘ helr “hool education further. The 

level of attainment at school, but the standard expected has never 'been at all 
“1"-, ^ere are two new factors in the situation first in reLnt 
years there has been a steady and welcome rise in the number of pupils staving 
to „ th ( e age of 16 and beyond. Secondly, the Gomem if 
pledged to do all it can to increase substantially the supply of scientists and 
technologists, and these need trained technicians and craftsmen to support 

15. It is essential that the schools should be fully informed about the 
opportunities open to girls as well as boys in these careers and about the types 
of further education courses which lead to them ; and that the schools should 
e£ l ui P children in ways that will be serviceable t^them ff 
intend to take such courses. It is equally essential that establishments of 
further education should know what to expect of boys and girls coming to ioin 

thTabdhv^ S f ho °!; a " d should have the W of the Schools in asses.dn 
the ability of students and their suitability for courses of particular kinds. ^ 

il^ 0re0Ve I% the ^ e is i 10 c!earl y defined boundary between the domains 
of secondary and further education, nor is there likely to be for many years to 
come. Certain courses, e.g. pre-nursing courses, are provS both b 
secondary schools and m establishments of further education ; and the extent 
to which boys and girls over the age of 15 stay on at school or go to tecS 

S:; ^ e Lr a a : ke ~ for the General ce “ - mSS 

„„ P\ Th j re is tIras .“t severaI counts an imperative need for the closest 
fim.W lbelween secondary schools and establishments of 

fether education and for some ^common planning of their activities. This 

mid forAer^dTOrtion^ !Same authonities are responsible for both secondary 

g6 JV 5ri ! 11, fhe Ministry’s approach to Question (1) is pragmatic rather 
? ba “ theoretical. , In a ? area where all the existing local education authorities 
have been local education authorities for over 50 years and where the reasons 
be d “P P *^ hy the tW0 counties which form the Cre of the l?ea 
have completely different patterns of administration, it is not a practical 
t0 .h W1 the . slate cl ® an and begin again, unless the present system 
has patently broken down. In other words, the first question that the 
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Ministry ask themselves is not “ What in theory is the best system? ” bnt 
“ How does the present system work? ” 

London 

19. In most ways London are an efficient local education authority. Thus, 
in school building they have set as high a standard of design and efficiency as 
any authority in the country ; they are carrying out an imaginative programme 
for the rehabilitation of old schools ; and their proposals for the reorganisation 
of school accommodation to deal with shifts of population are sensibly con- 
ceived and executed. London are also very generous in the freedom of 
choice they allow to secondary school children and further education students. 
A child who has qualified for a grammar school can go to any school in 
London where there is a vacancy, and further education students are permitted 
to attend virtually any sort of course at establishments inside and outside the 
L.C.C. area. In further education too London co-operate effectively with the 
Advisory Council for Higher Technological Education in London and the 
Home Counties (see paragraphs 45 et seq.). 

20. It is true that the L.C.C. have 'been particularly successful in those 
parts of their work which require a high degree of professional skill or which 
raise problems of great complexity. But it is also true that the authority’s 
proposals for the organisation of secondary education — a highly controversial 
subject — have on the whole given due weight to the needs of particular areas 
as well as to doctrinal considerations. 

21. Educational administration is completely centralised apart from nine 
divisional offices which are organised as offshoots of County Hall. The divi- 
sional officers are graded as Upper Principal Assistants, ranking below the 
authority’s Assistant Education Officers. They can call on a District Inspector 
of Schools for advice. 

22. It might be supposed that the lack of any proper system of devolution 
would make it difficult to focus local opinion and see that it reaches County 
Hall, and to deal humanely with parents’ complaints and queries. But it is 
remarkable how far these difficulties are overcame in practice: some examples 
can be given. Whenever possible, managing or governing bodies are not 
shared between schools ; and they function effectively. In the eyes of many 
parents. County Hall is not the remote abode of unsympathetic bureaucrats ; 
they know where it is, and know that if they go there or write they will receive 
an authoritative and understanding answer. In the field of public relations, 
the L.C.C. take full advantage of the opportunities that their wealth 'and size 
afford to publicise various aspects of their education service through the media 
of pamphlets, exhibitions, courses, etc. Officers and members are active in 
going out front County Hall to different localities and holding parents’ meet- 
ings when there is occasion to explain some new development. 

23. The education service of London also has a unique feature, which is of 
relevance here. In 1907 the Education Committee decided to rename the 
relief committees which had been formed in schools in poor districts as “ care 
committees”. Starting from a concern with undernourished children, the 
care committee organisation has broadened its aims until it is now ready to 
tackle any difficulties outside the school curriculum that stand in the way of 
a child’s full development and his progress 'at school. The staff consist of 
2,500 voluntary workers with 60 paid organisers, and the object is to provide 
a group of visitors for every school. They work in co-operation with other 
social agencies, and (help parents to make use of fhe facilities provided for 
them and their children ; 'they also give parents an opportunity to talk over 
their troubles with a sympathetic listener. It is arguable that it would now 
be better to organise in other ways certain aspects of the care committees’ 
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W °i\ e '®' the . following-up of children recommended for medical treatment 

iisrsT " s “°" “ ,hc ' d “‘" ,n ”™» " 

Middlesex 

24. Very good work is done in the schools of Middlesex and the eenenl 
hv U flfi 1 n n ^h St ^ dard i S hlgh '. Tech nical collages are also very well administered 

aut h° nt y> and certain of them have particularly effective links with 
local industry and secondary schools. -A vast number of houses have been 
built m the county between the two wars and since 1945 and the authority 
have done well to meet all the demands for additional 

25. The authority’s achievements in ifhis last direction are the more credit 

able because of the difficulties stemming from the unusual geographical shape 
and situation of Middlesex and from its educational history Neither the 
arc which the County forms, its position on the edge of the metropolis nor 
the ^ some c distance away from the arc, help to give 

the people of Middlesex a sense of unity. For over 40 years up to 1 944, twelve 
boroughs and urban districts were independent local education authorities for 
elementary education (Part III authorities). They naturally found it hard 

a f 00 t d t grace * e d; ansfer of their responsibilities to the county 
and their reduced status as (in eleven cases) excepted districts or as (in the 
anad , h ? c . divisional executive. The problem of making the 
system of divisional administration work has been accentuated by the size and 
° f T ny ° f * he exce P ted districts: in 1957, one was over 
between ToO.'oOO and"! 50, ^OO^ 1 " 6 “ 15 °'° 00 “ d 2 °°' 000 and fiw Wre 

I( r Ca f n — s . aid that, so far as the excepted districts are concerned, 

divisional administration has worked well in Middlesex so far. Faults have 
lam on both sides. The excepted districts have hankered after independence 

accent 8 y coM , not 1 b *™ i£ P They have been reluctant to 

accept that Middlesex, as local education authority for the whole county, arc 
ultimately responsible for planning the educational service in every part of 
tne area, and are under an obligation to secure an adequate standard of 
provision throughout and reasonable economy. Effective use is sometimes 
not made by excepted districts of the services of county organisers, where 
tnese are appointed for subjects such as housecraft or music. Further, despite 
tne association of local people with the administration of education, the volume 
at complaints that -reaches the Ministry from Middlesex parents on subjects 
suen as ohoice of school and the provision of transport is not noticeably smaller 
m proportion than the volume received from county areas without a system of 
divisional administration or from large county boroughs. 

27 ; 7n , s . onl . e directions the county interfere too much in the affairs of the 
excepted districts, in others very little. The financial control they exercise 
is extremely close and produces much frustration and ill-feeling. Instead of 
allowing discretion to spend under the main heads of account within approved 
estimates, the authority examine in detail the lists of items of proposed 
expenditure on which estimates are based ; they -may query or disallow some 
items—not necessarily the largest— and direct that others should be submitted 
separately for approval. The checking, the restrictions imposed and the 
resulting correspondence cam lead to serious delays. 

28. There are also occasions when, in disregard of local wishes, the 
authority insist unnecessarily on uniformity in excepted districts’ arrangements, 
or example, a fixed sum per head may be allocated for visual aids and a 
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fixed sum for school orchestras. An excepted district that would like to spend 
more on school orchestras and less on visual aids or on some different type of 
school equipment finds it very difficult to obtain permission to do so. 

29. On the other hand, when parents fail to obtain satisfaction from their 
excepted district about choice of school, provision of transport, etc., and 
appeal to the county authority, the authority’s officers may take up the 
complaint privately with officers of the excepted district but the county are 
careful not to question officially a decision by the excepted district on a 
matter that has been delegated to- them. 

30. Not only the 'intermediate but also the lowest tier of administrative 
control in Middlesex does not work well. Many schools do not have a 
managing or governing body, and where one exists it often takes the form of 
a sub-committee of the excepted district Which act as managers or governors 
for a group of schools ; one sub-committee was given as many as 18 schools 
to look after. 

Essex, Kent, Surrey and Hertfordshire 

31. It is convenient ito consider these four counties together. All four 
local education authorities provide a satisfactory service. In addition to 
the general increase of population in the metropolitan fringe, Herts and 
Essex have coped successfully with school building problems on a vast scale 
arising from the establishment of New Towns and L.C.C. housing estates in 
their areas. The Herts authority have, in the design of new schools, made a 
really significant contribution to primary education. They have also been 
pioneers in the freedom they have given to head teachers to spend on books, 
materials, apparatus, school visits, etc., out of a single general allowance 
allocated to the school. Surrey’s standards have sometimes not been very 
high, e.g. until very recently their estimates for additional requirements of 
secondary school places were based on an average class-size of 40 children ; 
their forward planning of school needs also is poor. Divisional administration 
works reasonably well under all four authorities. In the field of further 
education they have all proved very effective. 

32. Each of the four authorities looks after the educational needs of jts 
metropolitan fringe reasonably well. Surrey alone has its county town in 
Greater London, which facilitates close contact with the county districts 
inside the area. Generally speaking, schools and establishments of further 
education in towns near the boundary of the area, e.g. Watford, serve the 
hinterland as well as the metropolitan fringe. 

Croydon, and East and West Ham 

33. Croydon has an identity of its own and the service that the local 
education authority provide is fully adequate. They are building up their 
technical college, and Surrey are developing their colleges at Kingston and 
Ewell. This 'has occasionally been a source of difficulty, giving rise to 
unnecessary retrictions on the choice of colleges at which Students can 
take further education courses. East and -West Ham are both considerably 
smaller than Croydon. East Ham is, however, quite an effective local 
education authority. West Ham, though it has a slightly larger population, 
has not a very high reputation as a local education authority, no doubt due 
to the difficulties of cultivating a broad and balanced outlook in what is 
predominantly a one-class society ; but there are signs of some improvement. 

Conclusions 

34. There is no part of the area in Which the present system of educational 
administration does not work at least tolerably well. The weaknesses that 
exist are either not of such a nature or not so serious as to call for a 
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surgical operation to cure them. Accordingly, the Ministry are not disposed 
to suggest on education grounds any division or amalgamation of the areas 
of the existing local education authorities. In particular, no justification 
is seen in the sphere of education for a new top4ier authority covering a 
wider area than the L.C.C. The large-scale planning and tihe co-ordination 
of resources that are particularly required in ithe field of further education 
can be effectively secured by voluntary co-operation between authorities 
(see paragraph 45 et seq.). Some comments follow on each of the counties in 
the area. 



35. It might be thought that it would be benefioial to introduce ssome 
system of divisional administration in London, associating the metropolitan 
boroughs more closely with education. The Ministry do not recommend this, 
because London has a long history of centralised administration, which has 
worked well ; and because the organisation of secondary education in London, 
as well as of further education, takes no account of borough boundaries* 
Even if some of the smaller metropolitan boroughs were amalgamated, it 
would be impossible in such a compact and densely populated area as 
London for school catchment areas to lit inside borough boundaries. 

36. Although a statutory system of delegation to excepted districts or 
ad hoc divisional executives is not recommended, it is important that there 
should be a local office where parents or students who have requests or 
complaints or who merely seek genera] information can go and obtain an 
authoritative answer. The L.C.C.’s divisional organisation is not as effective 
as it might be, and the authority would be well advised to attend to this. 



37. As it stands, Middlesex is a geographical anomaly and a variety of 
schemes might be suggested for dealing with it. Obvious possibilities arc: 
the creation of county boroughs inside it ; division of its entire area into 
county boroughs ; partition between London, Bucks, Herts and Surrey ; and a 
split into two new counties. Such educational advantages as might result 
from any of these changes would not 'be sufficient to compensate for the 
disturbance that would inevitably be caused to the operation of the education 
service in Middlesex and for the other concomitant disadvantages. Lor 
example, the two schemes entailing the creation of county boroughs have 
very serious disadvantages, especially from the point of view of further 
education. To replace one large unit by a number of smaller units would 
interfere with the planning of provision for the area as a whole, and be 
likely to restrict freedom of choice of schools and technical colleges for 
pupils and students. 



38. If Middlesex remains a separate county, some system of delegation is 
unavoidable ; and, particularly now that memories of independence as Tart III 
authorities are fading in borough offices, there is no reason why the present 
system of divisional administration should not operate well- -as it does in 
some other parts of the country. Every effort needs to be made by all 
concerned to improve its working in Middlesex. 

_ reasons given in .paragraph 37 above, any scheme for the 

Ken dUS w f C0Un ^ 'boroughs in the metropolitan fringes of Essex. 

.La,, u y or Herts wonld fr ave serious educational disadvantages. No 
reco ™ mend *d on educational grounds in the boundaries 

that metoo^Ht^Tir Un les ' v- K ’ ° n ,° th ? r grounds ’ a suggestion were made 
® e t r ^°k tan Essex or Kent — should be formed into a separate county 
the Ministry would prefer this solution to any involving the crea tion of county 

boumtorawili^^ f*® traffic secondary school pupils across borough 

Act of 1903 to caraerSih 3 P ?h^fv C ' 11 ? s , also SI .8? lfi , cant that, in the Education (London) 
metropolitan' borough to which ™ pec i al P r °™ion[was made for determination of the 

inonetor^gh mdpartyto ^ottSr V ° belonged whMl Was situatu[l l’""* 
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boroughs in the area ; they would also consider it desirable that a system of 
divisional administration should operate in the new county. 

Question (2) : contemplated changes or developments 

40. No. 

Question (3): defects or variations of standards 

41. Some defects have 'been mentioned in the answer to Question (1). 
Variations of standard are to be found in matters such as the staffing of 
schools, expenditure on books and university awards, as well as in aspects 
of education that cannot be measured quantitatively. Variation is inevitable 
in a system whereby the schools and other educational establishments axe 
provided by local education authorities and voluntary bodies, and run with a 
minimum of control from the centre. The extent, however, of the variations 
of standard is often much smaller than it was before the war, owing to the 
progress made in securing reasonable equality of opportunity for children 
and students wherever they live. Where considerable variations remain among 
authorities in the Greater London area* (e.g. the pupil-teacher ratio in 
Essex in January 1957 was much higher than that in Herts), the Ministry’s 
impression is that they are ordinarily due not to variations in financial 
resources or to reprehensible differences in local policy but to differences 
in the social composition of areas or to other circumstances outside authorities’ 
control. 

Questions (4), (5), (6), (7), (8) and 10): arrangements for co-ordination 

42. There arc no formal joint committees for dealing with matters such as 
school provision for housing estates on the borders of two authorities ; 
problems arc solved by informal consultation as they arise. There is, how- 
ever, a Standing Conference of Chairmen of Local Education Authorities in 
London and the Home Counties. Most of this body’s work naturally does 
not come to the knowledge of the Ministry, but it is known that it has 
considered maintenance allowances for children remaining at school over the 
age of 15 and the making of articles of government for schools. There is a 
parallel Conference of Education Officers, and Medical Officers also meet 
together periodically (see also paragraph 62). 

43. When a pupil attends a school, or a student attends a course, in the 
area of another local education authority, statutory provision is made for 
recoupment. From the small volume of complaints received, the Ministry’s 
impression is that normally there is no difficulty about children going to 
the school of their parents’ choice even if they have to cross a boundary to 
reach it. The same applies in the field of further education ; particulars of 
the financial arrangements affeoting students and the extent to which “ free 
trade ” over attendance .at courses operates between authorities are given in 
paragraphs 53 and 54 below. 

44. Special arrangements for collaboration have been made in two sections 
of the education service— further education and special educational treatment 
for handicapped pupils— and these require more detailed consideration. 

The Advisory Council for Higher Technological Education in London and 
the Home Counties, and co-ordination in further education generally 

45. The report of the Percy Committee on Higher Technological Educa- 
tion, published in 1945, contained two recommendations concerned with the 
regional organisation of further education, namely : 

(i) that regional advisory councils should .be set up throughout England 
and Wales, on the lines of similar councils which had existed in certain 
areas, e.g. Yorkshire and the West Midlands, before the war ; 

* Separate figures arc not available for the parts of Essex, Herts, Kent and Surrey inside 
the Greater London area. 
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(ii) that, as an integral part of this regional organisation, regional councils 
should create regional academic boards of technology composed of 
academic heads of universities and technical colleges and members of 
teaching staff. It was intended that the councils, on which all the local 
authorities of the region would be represented, would deal with further 
education generally, while the hoards would concentrate on advanced 
technological education. 



46. In 1946 the Minister made proposals on these lines to local education 
authorities and as a result nine regional councils were set up in England, 
among them the Advisory Council for Higher Technological Education in 
London and the Home Counties. The latter differs from the other councils 
in that its terms of reference apply only to higher technological education, i.e. 
broadly speaking courses above the level of the Advanced level of the General 
Certificate of Education and the Ordinary National Certificate. It covers a 
wide area, having eighteen local authorities in membership, namely 



Bedfordshire 

Brighton 

Buckinghamshire 

Canterbury 

Croydon 

East Ham 

East Sussex 

Eastbourne 

Essex 



Hastings 

Hertfordshire 

Kent 

London 

Middlesex 

Southend-on-Sea 

Surrey 

West Ham 

West Sussex 



47. The Council’s finances are derived from contributions made by the 
local authorities in membership, in proportion to their population. On the 
Council itself the local authority members (one from each authority) are 
in the majority, but representatives of other bodies have hitherto been 
appointed as follows (the constitution and organisation of work of (he 
Council are at present being reconsidered) : 

University of London ... 5 

Principals and Heads of Departments of Technical 

Colleges ... 5 

Royal College of Art ... 1 

Representatives of Industry and Commerce ... ... 6 

The Ministry of Education has two assessors on the Council. 



48. On the Academic Board, however, the local authorities are represen led 
only by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Council. Other members of 



the Board are the members representing : 

University of London ... 5 

Industry and Commerce ... ft 

Principals of Technical Institutions ... ... 9 

Teachers in Technical Institutions ... 9 

National Society for Art Education 2 

Royal College of Art ' ( 

Ministry of Education " ' 2 



■ other regional councils, the Council has no executive power. Its 

primary function is to ascertain the needs of industry and commerce for tech- 
ntcal and commercial education in the region, and to advise local education 
authorities so that they may make the necessary provision economically and 
efficiently without duplication of effort. Though the Council engages in certain 
activities in its own right, e.g. running special regional courses for technical 
teacners, stimulating research, issuing an annual bulletin of advanced short 
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courses of special interest to industry, and preparing reports and memoranda 
on current problems in technical education, its main purpose is to provide a 
forum where local authorities may discuss matters of common concern, especi- 
ally the location and distribution of courses. 

50. The part played by regional councils in relation to courses has recently 
M^.ti S r m? 7 hen f If hrough the issue by the Ministry of Education on 1st 
March 1957, of Administrative Memorandum No. 545. The Minister’s 
approval is needed before local education authorities can establish advanced 
courses and, under the new procedure, all proposals for new advanced courses 
must first be considered by the regional advisory council. The final decision 
tor purposes of grant is made by the Minister through his regional representa- 

w^l ?nal Stafl Ins P? ctor ' who sits on the council as an assessor. 
^lMlhontos aw expected to work to a time table in submitting courses 
to the council, so that the situation in the region may be considered as a whole. 

51. Though the council can go a long way, through its recommendations, 
in preventing an authority from starting a new course, it cannot, owing to its 
essentially advisory nature, go so far in pressing a particular authority to 
develop a new course. In practice, however, the individual colleges are active 
in proposing new courses as a result of their day-to-day contacts with industry, 
and in addition there are means through which the .need for a new course in 
a particular area can be made known by the regional advisory council. Much 
of the work of the council is done through industrial advisory committees, 
in which representatives of bodies of employers and employees in a wide range 
of industries meet the educational representatives to plan development from 
the standpoint of the region as a whole. Recommendations for the support 
or otherwise of new courses are made by the advisory committees to the 
Distribution of Courses Committee. This latter committee has powers to act 
informing the oouncil of the decisions made. 



52. In considering the effectiveness of this machinery, ithe two issues in 
the field of further education as a whole which test most severely the willing- 
ness of local authorities to work in concert are : 

(i) the extent to which authorities are willing to give their consent to 
students from their own areas who wish to take courses in an institu- 
tion in the area of another authority ; 

(ii) the degree ito which authorities are ready to work together to provide 
a rational scheme of courses on a regional basis. 



. 53. As to the first issue, it should be explained at the outset that, while 
it is not necessary for students to obtain the consent of the authority in whose 
area they live before seeking admission to a course in another authority’s 
area, it is much to their advantage financially to do so. The normal fee 
represents about one-tenth of the total cost of providing the course facilities 
for the student, and this is commonly called the in-county fee. If a student 
has not obtained his home authority’s consent, the receiving authority cannot 
claim against the home authority ; and where this is the case the receiving 
authority will not admit the student at the subsidised in-county fee, but makes 
a higher charge called the out-county fee, which approximates to that which 
would be charged to students if there were no subsidy from public funds. 

54. When it is a question of advanced courses in colleges of advanced 
technology, all authorities in the London and Home Counties region with 
one or two exceptions allow “ free trade ”, i.e., they place no restrictions on 
students from their area who attend such courses outside. But in respect of 
courses iin other institutions, both advanced and non-advanced, there is 
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considerable divergence in the practice of different authorities. From infor- 
mation provided by authorities about a year ago, there appear to be three 
main groups : 

(a) seven authorities, including London and East Ham, who are prepared 

to give an automatic consent to their students attending virtually 
any sort of course at establishments outside their area ; 

( b ) nine authorities, including (Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Oroydon. Essex 

and West Ham, who permit a limited free trade, i.e., they may with- 
hold consent for certain types of course ; 

(c) two authorities, of which Hertfordshire is one, which impose seven: 

limitations on free trade. 

55. If the proposals in the Local Government Bill now before Parliament 
become law, expenditure by local education authorities on advanced courses in 
technology, commerce .and art will be pooled and inter-authority payments 
related to individual cases will be abolished. To this extent therefore questions 
of “consent” will no longer arise, unless a student asks for a maintenance 
award in order to enable him to attend a college outside his home authority's 
area. 



56. As to the second issue, the need for rationalisation arises in the main 
at advanced level. The Advisory Council for Higher Technological Education 
in London and the Home Counties sometimes deals with work below that level 
if it is considered necessary, but the need for a regional pattern is not fell 
since each authority makes its own provision up to the level of the General 
Certificate of Education (Advanced level) and the Ordinary National 
Certificate. 



57. With regard to more advanced or specialised courses, local education 
authorities are Showing an increasing readiness to co-operate in planning 
courses on a regional basis, but this co-operation is more easily achieved when 
proposals for new courses are being considered than when it is a question of 
rationalising a pattern which has been in existence for some time. In the 
latter case, a laok of co-ordination may not necessarily be due to the fact 
that more than one authority is involved : an authority may find its freedom 
of action inhibited by ithe governing body of the college concerned, or it may 
have difficulty in resolving a conflict of interests between two colleges in its 



. . There have been occasions on which the Ministry have taken the 
initiative in order to secure a rational scheme of courses. They can stimulate 
action by the Regional Advisory Council through H.M. Inspectors in the 
advisory committees, the Distribution of Courses Committee, the Academic 
ttoard and the Council itself. Action has also exceptionally been taken by the 
Ministry on the basis of a review conducted outside the Council. In 1955 
H.M. Inspector carried out on their own account a review of art education 
m major establishments of further education in Greater London, since the 
area with its dense population and good transport facilities, seemed to them 
a opportunity for organising a closely knit scheme of art 

education The recommendations that they made in their report ha ve played 
cneir part m achieving a more integrated pattern of provision. 

rei; .S ener al, there is reason to believe that the machinery for co- 
X T° rk “' g fa 5 rl y Y el1 and certain ly better now than in the past. 

mhnif i>^f^ ve a n0 f ? r adding to or modifying the present arrange- 
r ^ th t a - 1 * e re 8 Iona:1 advisory council organisation offers 
mthori ° f aclue y™S increasingly close collaboration between 

minorities, and more co-ordinated provision not only between authorities 
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but within authority boundaries. Much depends on the relationship between 
all the parties concerned. These have notably improved as a (result of the 
new procedure for approval of courses and various other changes introduced 
since itihe publication of the White Paper on Technical Education in 1956. 
and it is hoped that this improvement will be maintained. 

Regional conferences on the provision of special schools 

60. In the areas of many authorities the number of children who suffer 
from certain handicaps, e.g. blindness or deafness, and require to attend a 
special school may not 'be sufficient to justify the provision of one by the 
authority solely for their own use. Co-operation between authorities in the 
provision of special schools is therefore essential. After the end of the war 
the Ministry called a series of regional conferences with the object of fostering 
this co-operation. The last conference in the series was held in 1947 at 
County Hall, London, and was attended by representatives of local education 
authorities from an area covering Essex, Kent and Surrey as well as London 
and Middlesex. Plans were concerted for meeting, as financial resources 
permitted, the deficiencies in the numbers of special school places for each 
handicap. 

61. By 1954 it was clear that it would be useful to have another series of 
regional conferences and to aim at standing arrangements in each region for 
inter-authority consultation. It was hoped that by the establishment of 
regional machinery the changing pattern of special school requirements could 
he - reviewed periodically between authorities, and that by the pooling of 
knowledge and experience the fullest advantage might be taken of experiments 
and developments. Accordingly, the Ministry took the lead in arranging for 
another series of conferences to be called. 

62. A meeting of representatives of authorities covering the same area as 
in 1947, but with the addition of Hertfordshire, was held at County Hall, 
London, in 1955. It was there suggested that, instead of setting up a separate 
organisation, the existing Conference of Chairmen of local education autho- 
rities in London and the Home Counties, and the parallel Conference of 
Education Officers and meetings of Medical Officers, should be used, even 
though they covered a wider field than that meeting. It was later decided 
to operate in the main through a sub-committee of the Conference of Educa- 
tion Officers. It is understood that this sub-committee has met since on an 
average of about twice a year ; it reports back to the Conference of Education 
Officers, which in turn reports when necessary to the Conference of Chairmen. 

Question (9): arrangements for delegation 

63. The present delegation arrangements were described in the factual note 
already submitted to the Royal Commission (see footnote to paragraphs 6 and 
7), and something has been said about how they work in the course of answer- 
ing Question (1). Judging by the protests received both from counties and 
from county districts, in the Greater London area as well as outside, when the 
Government proposed in a White Paper of May, 1957,* to abolish divisional 
executives, divisional administration appears to be meeting a need, at least 
in the counties concerned. Where it works well, it is effective in securing 
local interest and Initiative in educational affairs, and in ensuring sensitivity 
to the needs and wishes of individuals and to local demands (see paragraph 
12 above). The principal defects of divisional administration axe that it 

* “ Functions of County Councils and County Districts Councils in England and Wales,” 
Cmd. 161. The proposal to abolish divisional executives was not incorporated in the Local 
Government Bill at present before Parliament. 
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wastes time and leads to duplication of work, 'but these are snags that with 
better organisation and a better spirit between the two sides it should be 
possible largely to overcome. 

Question (11): activities of voluntary bodies 

64. The education service in this country owes its beginnings to voluntary 
bodies, and they still play a substantial part in educational provision of all 
kinds. The fact however that they do this does not point to defects in the 
organisation of local government ; voluntary bodies are likely to remain an 
essential element in the educational pattern of this country. 

Question (12) : duplication of work and staff 

65. Duplication in divisional administration has already been mentioned in 
paragraph 63 above. Even if it does not prove possible completely to avoid 
duplication of work and staff in a particular area where there is a system of 
delegation, that may be a reasonable price to pay for the advantages derived 
from associating local people with the administration of education. In 
further education there is obviously some scope for duplication, but the 
arrangements made for co-ordination, which were described in paragraph 45 
et seq., appear (as was said) to be working fairly, well. 

Question (13): difficulties in connection with Government grants 

66. No. 



Question (14) : effect of the size of a local government unit 
67 -ii rlle Ministry’s general views will be gleaned from paragraphs 12 and 
lo. I here is no optimum size for a local education authority. Over the 
country as a whole, examples of both good and bad authorities cam be found 
among relatively large and relatively small authorities, though outside the 
■pater London area there are certainly some authorities too small for 
educational efficiency. 



Question (15) : virtues of directly and indirectly elected bodies 

„ Tb f- on l y part ' of tfle educational system where there is a chance to 
compare directly and indirectly elected bodies in operation is division S 

cSZf^° n - t ^ he ,Min ? stry wouId ’ however - Mtate to draw any con 
±“°“ s to™ toe? experience of excepted districts and ad hoc divisional 
executives about the virtues of directly 'and indirectly elected bodies. 



Ministry of Education. 
10th June, 1958. 
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APPENDIX A 

Divisional administration in the Greater London area 
A. Primary and secondary education 

1. The lowest tier of administrative control consists of the bodies of 
managers or governors appointed for individual schools. In county areas the 
council of any borough(s) or urban district(s) served by a school nominates 
one or more of the managers or governors. 

2. In London, as in the county boroughs, there is no intermediate tier 
between the authority and the managing or governing bodies of schools. 
The metropolitan borough councils and the Common Council of the City 
of London play no part except that, under Section 117 (3) of the Education 
Act of 1944, the council for the area has to be given an opportunity to 
make representations to the Minister whenever a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a new county school or the discontinuance of a county or voluntary 
school is submitted by the L.C.C. to the Minister of Education under Section 
13 of that Act. 

3. An intermediate tier operates throughout the remainder of the Greater 
London area, except for the urban district of Cheshunt. Apart from two 
district sub-committees (covering the urban districts of Potters Bar and 
Fricrn Barnet), this intermediate tier takes the form of divisional executives 
established under the 1 944 Act. A statutory system of delegation to divisional 
executives was devised as a means of stimulating local interest in education 
and also in order to placate the 169 non-county boroughs and urban districts 
who before 1944 were local education authorities for elementary (but not 
for higher) education* Unless they were exempted (as London was by 
Section 1 17 (5) of the 1944 Act), county authorities had to prepare schemes 
of divisional administration. These set up divisional executives for the 
whole or part of each county area and specified the functions to be exercised 
on behalf of the county council (Section 6 and Part III of the 1st Schedule 
to the 1944 Act). 

4. There are two kinds of divisional executive : 

(a) the councils of excepted executives (there are 44 — 25 of them in 
the Greater London area) ; 

(/>) ordinary divisional executives (there are 158 of which 12 are com- 
pletely and 7 partly inside the Greater London area). 

The excepted districts and ordinary divisional executives in the Greater 
London area are listed, county by county, in the annex to this Appendix. 

5. The excepted districts are municipal boroughs or urban districts with 
a population in 1939 of over 60,000 (or a public elementary school population 
of over 7,000) whose councils exercised their right under the Act to be the 
divisional executives for the area, to be excepted from the county authority’s 
scheme and to prepare their ownf. Eight county districts in the Greater 
London area (five in Surrey and one each in Essex, Kent and Hertfordshire^ 
waived their right to be excepted districts in order to combine with neigh- 
bouring districts to form large divisional executive areas. 

* They were called “ Part III. authorities ". There wore 23 in the Greater London area 
— 12 in Middlesex (11 of which arc now excepted districts), 4 in Kent (2), 4 in Essex (4) and 
3 in Surrey ( — ); they are identified in the Annex. 

t A few districts of smaller population were also made excepted districts, by direction of 
the Minister, on account of “ special circumstances ”. None of these is in the Greater 
London area. 

t Epsom and Ewell M.B., Mitcham M.B., Sutton and Cheam M.B., Carshalton U.D., 
Merton and Monlen U.D.; Hornchurch U.D.; Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D. ; Watford M.B. 
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6. Ordinary divisional executives are specially constituted bodies, made 
up usually of representatives of the county district councils and of the 
county councils and of other members. All those in the Greater London 
area, except Penge, Southall and Wood Green, administer an area covering 
two or more county districts (or pants of districts) which was regarded as 
a reasonable unit for purposes of divisional administration. 

7. Ordinary divisional executives — and the two district sub-committees in 
Middlesex — are entrusted with a wide variety of functions in the day-to-day 
conduct of primary and secondary education. They normally include: 
keeping under review the educational needs of the area ; admission and 
transfer of pupils ; provision of transport ; fixing of school holidays ; award 
of allowances for travelling, maintenance, school outfit, etc. ; discovery o! 
handicapped pupils ; administration of school meals and milk ; dealing with 
requisitions for supplies ; repairs and redecoration of schools ; and appoint- 
ment of some managers and governors. 

8. Excepted districts have some additional functions. Examples arc: 
certain responsibilities for building work at schools ; the management of 
day special schools ; and the discovery of and reporting to the local health 
authority of ineducable children. They also have increased power in relation 
to certain functions which are delegated ito ordinary divisional executives. 
For instance, executives in Middlesex have power to nominate one half of 
the representatives of the county council on the managing and governing 
bodies of certain primary and secondary schools ; excepted districts in die 
county have power to nominate a higher proportion. 

9. Few of the functions are delegated outright: many are exercised 
subject to the general regulations of the authority and subject to the rights 
and duties of managers and governors ; and, though divisional executives 
prepare their own estimates, financial control under the statute rests with 
the county council. Over the appointment of teachers in particular, power 
is shared between three parties — the county, the divisional executive and the 
managing or governing body of the school. The procedure for appointing 
assistant teachers in county and voluntary controlled primary schools in 
excepted districts in Essex demonstrates how closely the powers of the three 
parties interlock : 

The excepted, district can fill a vacancy by transferring a teacher from 
another school in their area. If it does not, the county authority can 
require the managers to appoint a new entrant to the teaching profession 
or, in special cases and after consultation with the excepted district, a 
teacher transferred from another part of the county. If the county authority 
does not take either course, it can direct that the post be advertised and 
the managers then make the appointment, subject to confirmation by the 
excepted district. Teachers are appointed to the service of the county council. 

10. On paper, among the five county schemes of divisional administration, 
those made by Middlesex, Essex and Hertfordshire are more generous than 
those made by Surrey and Kent. Among the 25 excepted districts there is 
very little difference in the extent of delegation. 

B. Further Education 

11. The larger establishments of further education maintained by county 
and county borough councils have governing bodies. These are often, in 
torm, sub-committees of the education committee, but they usually include 
some governors who are not members of the local education authority. 
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12. In London, the administration of establishments maintained, and 
facilities provided, by the county council is entirely centralised and the 
metropolitan boroughs have no part to play. The larger technical colleges 
and polytechnics, however, are in origin independent foundations with their 
own governing bodies, often connected with city companies. They are not 
maintained by, but receive financial assistance from, the L.C.C. ; the latter’s 
control of them is far from complete. 

13. In the other five counties, the excepted districts and ordinary divisional 
executives normally exercise a limited range of delegated functions which 
are essentially local in character. The core of nearly all excepted districts’ 
schemes is the management of evening institutes, the administration of the 
youth service and the securing of facilities for recreation and social and 
physical training. In connection with these functions, excepted districts have 
power to appoint teachers and to arrange for the management, use and upkeep 
of buildings, playing fields, etc. In addition, most excepted districts have 
power to nominate a proportion of the governors of any technical college or 
art school serving their area. 

14. Only eight counties in England and Wales have made further education 
schemes for ordinary divisional executives. Four of these are Middlesex, 
Kent, Surrey and Hertfordshire ; Essex has no scheme, but it is understood 
that in practice most of the powers delegated to excepted districts in the 
county are also delegated to the ordinary divisional executives. The schemes 
have no common core, but most provide some powers in relation to evening 
institutes, the youth service and recreational activities. 

15. On paper, among the 25 excepted districts, the 16 in Middlesex have 
the most generous schemes : these include some advisory functions in relation 
to technical colleges and certain powers in relation to arrangements with 
voluntary bodies for adult education. At the other end of the scale, the 
schemes for Beckenham and Bromley merely delegate a host of minor 
functions, e.g., the supply of goods to local establishments of further education 
and the carrying out of repairs. Among the four county schemes, Middlesex 
again has the most, and Kent the least, generous scheme : the first is very 
similar to the schemes of the Middlesex excepted districts, and the second to 
those of Beckenham and Bromley. 
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ANNEX TO APPENDIX A 
Divisional Administration in the Greater London area 



Divisional Executives partly inside 


Total 


. 

3.C. and 
■ County 


cs 


- 


Outside 


£)« 

If! 

ls<3 


Epping U.D. 

Harlow U.D. 

Part of Epping and 
Ongar R.D. 

Thurrock U.D. 
Brentwood U.D. 


Part of Dartford R.D. 


Inside 


Note. — In Middlesex the a 
Friem Barnet U.D.C. 
Council through District 


Forest 

Wanstead and Woodford 
M.B. 

Chingford M.B. 

Chigwell U.D. 

Waltham Holy Cross U.D. 
South Essex 
Hornchurch U.D. 


North-Western 
♦Erith M.B. 
Dartford M.B. 
Crayford U.D. 


Total 


■'j- 






Divisional Executives 
completely inside 


North-West Middlesex 
Ruislip - Northwood 
U.D. 

Uxbridge M.B. 
Yiewsley and West 
Drayton U.D. 
South-West Middlesex 
Feltham U.D. 
Staines U.D. 
Sunbury-on- Thames 
U.D. 

*Wood Green M.B. 
Southall M.B. 




1 1 
& .Q 

a ^ 

63 S a 

O jaw P< 

$ U 
° ^ 


Total 


2 




m 


Excepted Districts 


Hayes and Harlington U.D. 
*Ealing M.B. 

*Heston and Isleworth M.B. 
*Acton M.B. 

♦Brentford and Chiswick M.B. 
♦Edmonton M.B. 

♦Tottenham M.B. 

Twickenham M.B. 

♦Enfield M.B. 

♦Finchley M.B. 

♦Hendon M.B. 

♦Willesden M.B. 

Southgate M.B. 

Harrow M.B. 

Wembley M.B. 

♦Hornsey M.B. 


♦Barking M.B. 
Dagenham M.B. 
♦Ilford M.B. 
♦Leyton M.B. 
Romford M.B. 
♦Walthamstow M.B. 


a . 

2 .pq 

ias 
Jrf 
* *■ 


County 


Middlesex 


Essex ... 


Kent 
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Former Pan III Authority. 



fS 


CM 


Leatherhead U.D. 

Part of Guildford R.D. 
Part of Dorking and 
Horley R.D. 

Egham U.D. 

Chertsey U.D. 

Woking U.D. 

Frimley and Camber- 
ley U.D. 

Bagshot R.D. 

Part of Guildford R.D. 


Remainder of Watford 
R.D. 

Welwyn U.D. 

Welwyn R.D. 
Remainder of Hatfield 
R.D. 


Central 

Sutton and Cheam M.B. 
Epsom and Ewell M.B. 
Part of Banstead U.D. 
North-Western 
Walton and Weybridge 
U.D. 


South-West 
Watford M.B. 
Chorleywood U.D. 
Rickmansworth U.D. 
Bushey U.D. 

Part of Watford R.D. 
Mid-Herts 

Part of Hatfield R.D. 
(1 parish). 




- 


North-Eastern 
Mitcham M.B. 
Merton and Morden 
U.D. 

*Wimbledon M.B. 
Mid-Eastern 
Carshalton U.D. 
Beddington and 
Wallington M.B. 
Northern 
Barnes M.B. 
*Ricbmond M.B. 
North-Central 
*Kingston M.B. 
Malden and Coombe 
M.B. 

Surbiton M.B. 

Esher U.D. 
South-Eastern 

Coulsdon and Purley 
U.D. 

Caterham and War- 
lingham U.D. 

[ Part of Banstead U.D. 


South Herts 
East Barnet U.D. 
Barnet U.D. 
Elstree R.D. 








Herts ... 1 

Note. — In Hertford the area of Cheshunt 
U.D.C. is directly administered by the 
County Council. 


Surrey ... 
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Expenditure on school milk and meals attracts exchequer grant of 100 per cent subject to limitation on cost per meal. 



.Local Education Authorities wholly or partly within the Greater London area : estimated expenditure in 1957-58 

PER PUPIL OR PER HEAD OF POPULATION (EXCLUDING EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL MILK AND MEALS* AND ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERSj) 



Assistance to Pupils 
and Students 


Per head 
of 

population 


cN cn vo lo r- o\ o m 

■4 m^voioio’osovorfts 

OOOOOOOOO OO o O' o 


Amount 


(13) 

f 

1.376.000 
1,110,635 

416,220 

890,500 

1,370,500 

946,700 

157,310 

55,224 

33,770 

1.350.000 
366,130 

15,547,993 

6,270,845 

23,194,838 




Further Education 


Per head 
of 

population 


(12) 

£ 

1-83 

0-58 

0-90 

0-69 

0-82 

0-83 

0- 71 

1- 22 
0-74 

0- 63 

1- 53 

0-62 

1-23 

0-89 


Amount 


(11) 

£ 

5,958,000 
1,018,665 
665,490 
1,107,100 , 
1,843,480 I 
1,176,395 
178,195 
137,738 
123,568 

1,322,750 

1,682,800 

17,389,21 9 

16,712,485 

40,059,704 


| Transport of pupils 


between home and 
school! 


++ 


(10) 

£ 

0- 72 

1- 49 
1-43 
1-53 
1-03 
1-24 
0-62 
0-50 
0-12 

0-89 

0- 48 

1- 62 
0-34 
1*15 


Amount 


(9) 

£ 

319.000 
407,705 
161,600 

360.000 

315.000 
223,470 

22,840 

8,235 

3,630 

286.000 
91,950 

6,771,890 

751,112 

7,842,002 




School Health Service 


++ 

*!■ 


(8) 

£ 

2-08 

1*71 

1-12 

1- 52 

2- 35 
1-92 

1- 44 

2- 60 
2-00 

1-53 

1-21 

1-56 

1-49 

1-57 


1 

1 


(7) 

£ 

922,000 

468.600 
126,565 
357,400 

719.600 
346,510 

52,880 

42,902 

58,007 

489,500 

229,840 

6,514,312 

3,307,484 

10,743,796 




Special Schools 


++ 

*1 


(6) 

£ 

3-33 

0- 95 

1- 20 
1*19 
1-80 
1-34 
1-06 
1-91 

1- 65 

0- 76 

2- 60 

1- 00 
1-65 
1-37 


Amount 


(5) 

£ 

1,478,000 

259,055 

135,105 

280,100 

549.300 
241,315 

39,105 
| 31,606 

48,031 

243.300 
493,810 

4,193,584 

3,670,085 

9,341,669 


1 Nursery, Primary 


and Secondary 
Schools 


si 


(4) 

£ 

52-87 

47- 20 

51- 30 
49-51 

52- 02 
49-75 

44- 93. 
52-85 
49-32 

45- 09 
42-37 

48- 87 
45-13 
47-92 


Amount 


(3) 

£ 

23.446.000 
12,902,925 

5,797,425 

11.668.000 
15,897,600 

8,955,765 

1,654,830 

873,566 

1,433,915 

14,450,460 

8,037,190 

204,107,380 

100,213,375 

327,766,755 




4> 

3 

3 


(2) 

£ 

38,389,000 

19,788,705 

9,115,145 

17,801,010 

25,125,030 

13,640,370 

2,593,213 

1,461,721 

1,889,815 

21,063,895 

12,604,210 

303,217,190 

151,115,418 

492,121,608 






(1) 

London 

Essex 

Hertfordshire 

Kent 

Middlesex 

Surrey 

Croydon 

East Ham 

West Ham 

Lancashire 

Birmingham 

All Counties (excluding 
London) 

All County Boroughs 
(excluding London) . . . 

All Authorities (includ- 
ing London) 
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APPENDIX B. TABLE 2 ( Continued) 

Local Education Authorities wholly or partly within the Greater London area: estimated expenditure in 1957-58 

PER PUPIL OR PER HEAD OF POPULATION (EXCLUDING EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL MILK AND MEALS* AND ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERSf) 
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APPENDIX B. TABLE 3 

Local Education Authorities wholly or partly within 
the Greater London area 



(i) Cost per pupil in 1956-57 of primary and secondary schools 
(h) Number of school dinners provided in 1956-57 and costs per meal 







(i) Primary and 
Secondary Schools 


(ii) School Dinners 


Area 




Cost per pupil 
per annum 
(“ direct ” expendi- 
ture only) 


Number 


Cost per Meal 






Primary 


Secondary 




Food 


Overheads 


Total 


London 

Essex 

Hertfordshire... 

Kent 

Middlesex 

Surrey 

Croydon 
East Ham 
West Ham 




£ 

38-33 

33- 09 

34- 21 
34-58 
38-08 
33-70 
31-69 
38-51 
36-18 


£ 

68-19 

58-96 

64-86 

61- 53 

64- 05 
61-60 
57-46 

65- 53 

62- 64 


46,441,494 

26,166,640 

12,658,572 

24,656,000 

34,571,108 

21,174,394 

3,523,524 

1,092,675 

2,012,420 


d. 

9-09 

8-91 

8- 94 

9- 59 
9-46 
9-58 
9-26 
9-39 
8-88 


d. 

12-84 

12-74 

11- 53 
11-68 

12- 04 

11- 49 

12- 20 

13- 29 
13-84 


d. 

21-93 

21-65 

20- 47 

21- 27 
21-50 
21-07 

21- 46 

22- 68 
22-72 


Lancashire 
Birmingham ... 




32-74 

30-29 


59-46 

49-22 


30,101,904 

13,504,880 


9-13 

9-29 


12-27 

12-47 


21-40 

21-76 


Average of all Counties 
(excluding London) 
Average of all County 
Boroughs (excluding 

London) 

Average of ali Areas 
(including London) 


35-02 

32-39 

34-37 


59-45 

55-95 

58-89 
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APPENDIX B. TABLE 4 

Local Education Authorities wholly or partly within the Greater 
London Area: estimated expenditure on Administration* in 1957-58 

EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF OTHER EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING EXPENDI- 
TURE ON SCHOOL MILK AND MEALS AND ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS). 



Area 

(1) 


Administration 

(including 

inspection) 

(2) 


Total 

(3) 


Total 

excluding 

Administration 

(4) 


Col. 2 as a 
percentage 
of Col. 4 
(5) 




£ 


£ 


£ 


% 


London 


1,853,000 


38,389,000 


36,536,000 


5-07 


Essex 


789,455 


19,788,705 


18,999,250 


4- 16 


Hertfordshire 


212,375 


9,115,145 


8,902,770 


2-39 


Kent 


587,850 


17,801,010 


17,213,160 


3-42 


Middlesex 


1,193,000 


25,125,030 


23,932,030 


4-98 


Surrey 


422,125 


13,640,370 


13,218,245 


3-19 


Croydon 


144,758 


2,593,213 


2,448,455 


5-91 


East Ham 


71,051 


1,461,721 


1,390,670 


5-11 


West Ham 


81,566 


1,889,815 


1,808,249 


4-51 


Lancashire 


656,000 


21,063,895 


20,407,895 


3-21 


Birmingham 


428,920 


12,604,210 


12,175,290 


3-52 


All Counties (excluding London) 


11,548,970 


303,217,190 


291,668,220 


3 -96 


All County Boroughs (excluding 










London) 


5,707,275 


151,115,418 


145,408,143 


3 '93 


All Authorities (including 










London) 


19,109,245 


492,721,608 


473,612,363 


4' 03 



Expenditure on administration includes an apportionment of the total expenditure of the 
County or County Borough Council on the provision, maintenance (including heating, lighting 
and cleaning) and upkeep of administrative buildings. It also includes the administrative costs 
of Excepted Districts and Divisional Executives in the exercise of delegated powers under 
schemes of divisional administration. 
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APPENDIX C 



Traffic of secondary school pupils across borough boundaries 
in London (see paragraph 35) 



Cross-traffic is heaviest among grammar school pupils and pupils following 
courses of comparable standard in comprehensive or other schools. For 
example, pupils coming from outside into the L.C.C. Division comprising 
Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich number 286 following grammar-school 
courses and 153 following other five-year courses,, against 157 among the 
majority of pupils following four-year courses. It is also noticeable that this 
cross-traffic becomes less marked as the outer boundary of London is 
approached, no doubt because the county boundary constitutes a greater 
barrier than the borough boundaries. Thus two schools in Woolwich (close 
to the county boundary) and two in Deptford (four or five miles from it) 
recruit their pupils as follows : — 



Deptford 

Addey and Stanhope (a grammar 
school) 



Woolwich 

King’s Warren (a grammar school) 
Woolwich 



Deptford 


109 


Greenwich 


89 


Greenwich 


90 


Deptford 


1 


Woolwich 


61 


Lewisham 


28 


Lewisham 


112 


Battersea 


1 


Camberwell 


50 


Kent 


26 


Bermondsey 


14 






Other London boroughs ... 


6 




463 


Kent 


23 







Surrey 


1 








466 






amuel Pepys School (a school 


Bloomfield (a school offering both 


offering both five-year 


and 


five-year and four-year courses) 


four-year courses) 




Woolwich 


540 


Deptford 


585 


Greenwich 


49 


Greenwich 


19 


Deptford 


1 


Woolwich 


9 


Other London boroughs ... 


5 


Camberwell 


192 


Kent 


5 


Lewisham 


180 







Other London boroughs . . . 


6 




600 


Kent 


2 




— 


West Ham 


1 







994 



For further comparison, similar figures for Kidbrooke Comprehensive School, 
situated in .Greenwich about halfway between the two groups analysed above. 



may be of interest : — 

Greenwich 1,256 

Woolwich 443 

Deptford 47 

Lewisham 148 

Camberwell 10 

Other London boroughs 5 

Kent 13 



1,922 
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Foreword 

The Ministry of Health are concerned with the following services and 
functions : 

'Local Authority Health and Welfare services. 

Port Health services. 

Food and Drugs functions of local authorities. 

An outline of the services and functions and their financial structure 
is given in Part I of this memorandum of evidence. Part II deals with some 
general points to which the Ministry attach special importance, whilst the 
answers to the questions to which the Commission have asked for specific 
replies are given in Part III. 

PART I: OUTLINE OF SERVICES AND 'FUNCTIONS 
(1) Local Authority Health and Welfare Services 
Section A. Services and Authorities — General 
Personal Services 

1. The authorities responsible under the National Health Service Act, 
1946, for the personal health services are the county councils and county 
borough councils (“ Local Health Authorities ”). Two counties (London and 
Middlesex) and three county boroughs (Croydon, East Ham and West Ham) 
are wholly within the Metropolitan Area as defined in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Local Government Bill, the remainder of that Area being the metropolitan 
fringe of the counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

2. The principal powers, duties and functions of Local Health Authorities 
are contained in the Act, which provides directly for the following services : 

(a) Health Centres (Section 21) 

(£>) Care of Mothers and Young Children (Section 22) 

(c) Midwifery (Section 23) 

(d) Health Visiting (Section 24) 

(e) Home Nursing (Section 25) 

(f) Vaccination and Immunisation (Section 26) 

0?) Ambulance (Section 27) 

(h) Prevention of Illness, Care and After-Care (Section 28) 

(/) Domestic Help (Section 29) 

(]) Mental Health (Section 51) 

Most of these services are obligatory. The provision of domestic help 
(Section 26) is permissive. The provision of vaccination and immunisation 
(Section 26) is obligatory as regards smallpox and diphtheria but permissive 
as regards other diseases. Services for the prevention of illness, care and 
after-care (Section 28) are permissive except as regards tuberculosis which the 
Minister has made obligatory. 

3. Local Health Authorities are also responsible under the Nurseries and 
Child Minders Regulation Act, 1948, for the registration of private day 
nurseries and child minders. 

4. County councils and county borough councils have the following welfare 
functions under Part III of the National Assistance Act, 1948 : 

(k) Provision of residential and temporary accommodation (Sections 21 

to 26) 

© Welfare arrangements for disabled persons (Section 29 and 30) 
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5. Local Health Authorities and Local Welfare Authorities exercise the 
above-mentioned functions in accordance with proposals (under the National 
Health Service Act) and schemes (under the National Assistance Act) sub- 
mitted by them to the Minister of Health and approved by him. 

The proposals and schemes which have been submitted and approved 
(with modifications where necessary) provide for the development of the 
services along approved lines. Any further modification or extension of 
the proposals or schemes requires the Minister’s approval. 



Miscellaneous Services 

6. Under Part IV of the National Assistance Act, 1948, the following 
functions are also exercisable by the authorities named : 

By county councils and county borough councils : 

(m) Registration and inspection of homes for disabled persons or old 
persons (Sections 37 to 40) 

(n) Registration of charities for disabled persons (Section 41) 

(o) Protection, where necessary, of the movable property of certain 
persons (Section 48) 



By county borough councils and county district councils (in London, the 
Corporation of the City of London and the metropolitan borough councils): 

(p) Removal to suitable premises of persons in need of care and attention 
(Section 47) 

(i q ) Burial or cremation in certain circumstances of persons dy ing or found 
dead within the authority’s district (Section 50) 



By county councils, county borough councils and county district councils', 
(r) Contributions to old people’s organisations (Section 31) 

7. The Tenth Schedule to the National Health Service Act, 1946, assigns 
some of the public health functions which the councils of all boroughs, urban 
districts and rural districts have under the Public Health Act, 1936, and 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, to Local Health Authorities (where 
the local authority is not already a Local Health Authority as the council 
of a county borough). The Schedule also joins Local Health Authorities with 
the local authorities for certain notices, etc. The functions relate to : 

(s) Removal to hospital of persons suffering from notifiable disease 

(r) Other matters relating to infectious disease 

(«) Lectures and publicity on health matters 

(v) Provision of laboratories 

(w) Notices and certificates of notifiable and other infectious diseases. 

A statement showing the relevant provisions in the two Acts of 1936 is 
given m Appendix 1. 



8. Outside London, county councils and county borough councils are, in 
audition, responsible for the registration and inspection of nursing homes, 
under Sections 187 to 195 of the Public Health Act, 1936. In the City of 
London and the County of London these functions are administered by the 
Corporation and the L.C.C. respectively, under Sections 240 to 249 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1 936. 
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Section B. Description of Services 
National Health Service Act, 1946 
Health Centres (Section 21) 

9. (a) It is a duty of Local Health Authorities to provide, maintain and 
equip Health Centres at which, in addition to Local Health Authority services 
under the 1946 Act, facilities may be provided (by arrangement with Executive 
Councils) for General Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Services under 
Part IV of the Act, and (by arrangement with Regional Hospital Boards) for 
appropriate hospital and specialist services under Part II. Health education 
and publicity under Section 179 of the Public Health Act, 1936, and Section 
298 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, may also be provided. 

(b) The limitations imposed by the capital works programme have led the 
Minister to restrict proposals made under Section 21 to — 

(i) new Health Centres in large new housing estates ; 

(ii) the conversion of premises easily adaptable to make attractive centres ; 

(iii) the continuance of existing dispensaries where general medical or 
dental services had been provided before the Act came into operation. 

(c) A charge for the facilities provided is made to the Executive Council 
(under Section 46) where practitioners use .a Health Centre for Part IV services, 
and (under Section 63) to other Local Health Authorities and Regional 
Hospital Boards who use a Centre. 

Care of Mothers and Young Children (Section 22) 

10. (o) Under the Public Health Act, 1936, the maternity and child 
welfare_ services were before 5th July, 1948, administered by “ Welfare ” 
Authorities (not to be confused with local authorities administering welfare 
functions under the National Assistance Act, 1948) who were not necessarily 
the same authorities as the Local Health Authorities under the National 
Health Service Act: moreover, the services were permissive. The care of 
mothers and young children is now a duty imposed on Local Health Autho- 
rities who may, however, use voluntary organisations .as their agents and 
(with the Minister’s approval) may make contributions to such organisations. 

(b) The services include, inter alia— 

(i) provision of ante-natal, post-natal and child welfare clinics ; 

(ii) lectures on mothercraft and child welfare ; 

(iii) dental care of expectant and nursing mothers and young children ; 

(iv) provision of homes for mothers and their babies, mainly catering for 
the unmarried mother ; 

(v) provision of day nurseries. 

(c) Local Health Authorities have accepted responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of welfare foods as part of these services. The Ministry of Health are 
responsible for the Welfare Foods service, but the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food act as their agents for, inter alia, the procurement of the 
foods and their delivery to Local Health Authorities. The foods are made 
available to young children and expectant and nursing mothers : some (Cod 
Liver Oil and Vitamin Tablets) are provided free of charge, whilst a charge 
is made for National Dried Milk and Orange Juice. The Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance investigate title to the foods and issue tokens for their 
supply. 

(d) Charges may be made for any residential accommodation, day 
nurseries, meals or articles provided. 
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Midwifery (Section 23) 

11. (a) Local Health Authorities have the duty of securing that the numbers 
of certified midwives available for attendance on women in their own homes 
during child-birth and the lying-in period are adequate for the needs of their 
areas. They may discharge this duty either by making arrangements with 
hospital authorities or voluntary organisations for the employment of mid- 
wives by those bodies, or by themselves employing midwives. 

( b ) Local Health Authorities are also the local supervising authorities 
under the Midwives Act. with the duty of supervising all certified midwives 
(by whomever employed) practising in their area. In this capacity they have 
the duty of investigating malpractice, negligence or misconduct on the part 
of midwives, of reporting such cases to the Central Midwives Board, of sus- 
pending midwives from practice in certain circumstances, and of providing or 
arranging for the provision of refresher courses. 

(c) The services of domiciliary midwives are provided without charge. 

Health Visiting (Section 24) 

12. It is a duty of Local Health Authorities to arrange for health visitors 
to advise persons in their own homes as to the care of young children, persons 
suffering from illness and expectant and nursing mothers, and as to ways of 
preventing the spread of infection. Health visitors are extensively employed 
in connection with the services for the Care of Mothers and Young Children 
(under Section 22) and the Prevention of Illness and the Care and After-Care 
of sick persons (under Section 28). Authorities can themselves employ the 
health visitors or arrange with voluntary organisations for the latter to do so. 
The service is provided without charge. 

Home Nursing (Section 25) 

13. (a) It is a duty of Local Health Authorities to make arrangements 
for the attendance of nurses on persons who require nursing in their own 
homes. No charge is made. Like health visitors, nurses can be employed by 
the Authorities themselves or the Authorities can arrange with voluntary 
organisations for the latter to employ the nurses. 

(b) This service was previously provided mainly by District Nursing Asso- 
ciations, and it continues to be so provided in many areas under arrangements 
made with the Local Health Authorities. 

(c) Local Health Authorities have been advised, in the light of experience, 
to co-ordinate the Home Nursing, Health Visiting and Midwifery services by 
appointing a Superintendent Nursing Officer to supervise all three services 
under the Medical Officer of Health. 

Vaccination and Immunisation (Section 26) 

14. (a) It is a duty of Local Health Authorities to make arrangements for 
vaccination against smallpox (which is no longer compulsory) and for immuni- 
sation against diphtheria. They may also make arrangements for vaccination 
or immunisation against any other disease and they must do so if directed by 
the Minister : arrangements for vaccination against poliomyelitis and 
whooping cough are general. The service is provided without charge. 

(b) In making these arrangements, a Local Health Authority must give 
every medical practitioner providing Part IV medical services in their area 
the opportunity to provide the service. A fee of 5s. Od. is paid to the practi- 
tioner by the Local Health Authority for each record of vaccination or 
immunisation performed. The Authority may also engage medical practi- 
tioners on a sessional basis. 
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(c) The Minister has arranged to supply without Charge to general prac- 
tioners and medical officers of health lymph for vaccination against smallpox 
atnd vaccine against poliomyelitis. Local Health Authorities obtain without 
charge supplies of prophylactic for diphtheria immunisation from the Public 
Health Laboratories. Other prophylactics are at present obtained from 
commercial sources. 

Ambulances (Section 27) 

15. (a) It is a duty of Local Health Authorities to provide transport by 
ambulance or other vehicle where necessary for persons suffering from illness, 
including mental illness and accidents, and for expectant mothers and nursing 
mothers. 

' (b) The service, which is provided without charge (with the exceptions 
mentioned in (d) below), may be operated— 

(i) directly by the Authority ; 

(ii) under agency arrangements with voluntary organisations (such as the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade or British Red Cross Society) ; 

(iii) by a combination of (i) and (ii). 

Under all three categories, an Authority may supplement their sitting car 
service by Hospital Car services ; these are operated by the Women’s Voluntary 
Services, the British Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
using volunteers in their own cars. 

(c) The Ambulance service will be expanded for Civil Defence purposes in 
a national emergency. 

(d) The National Health Service (Amendment) Act, 1957, empowers Local 
Health Authorities to make their ambulances available for use, on repayment, 
for the conveyance of persons suffering from illness in circumstances not 
already covered by Section 27 of the 1946 Act. The 1957 Act, by enabling 
Authorities to provide ambulances on standby at sports meetings and other 
public gatherings, implements one of the recommendations of the Guillebaud 
Committee. It also removes doubts as to an Authority’s power to act as 
agents of industrial undertakings which are required by statute to provide 
ambulance facilities for their employees. There is no duty to provide ambu- 
lances in these circumstances, nor is there any power to acquire extra vehicles 
for the purpose. Authorities are required to make a full economic change for 
any service provided under the 1957 Act so that no part of the cost fails on 
the rates or the Exchequer. 

Prevention of Illness, Care and After-Care (Section 28) 

16. ( a ) Local Health Authorities may make arrangements for preventing 
illness — this includes health education — and for the care and after-care of 
persons who are ill or mentally defective, and may with the approval of the 
Minister contribute to voluntary organisations which provide servioes of this 
kind. (The payment of money to such persons is specifically excluded from 
the arrangements except as remuneration for work done in accordance with 
them.) 

(6) Most Local Health Authorities include in these services the provision 
of nursing equipment, convalescence (of the holiday-home type) and extra 
nourishment. Some also include “ meals on wheels ” (although these are more 
often provided by voluntary organisations assisted under the National Assist- 
ance Act, 1948), and a “ sitters-up ” or “ night-watchers ” service. A laundry 
service for aged sick people who are bedridden may be provided, but this is 
limited to old people who would, otherwise meed institutional care. Chiropody 
has so far been limited to a few Local Health Authorities (practically all as it 
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happens in (he Greater London area) in whose districts there were foot clinics 
before the appointed day. Health education in varying degrees is provided by 
all Local Health Authorities. Charges may be made for services provided 
under Section 28, at the discretion of the Authority. 

(c) The services provided under this Section, often combined with other 
Local Health Authority services, include measures to assist, advise and 
rehabilitate families with significantly low standards of home and child care, 
particularly where there is a danger that the family may break up, with a 
consequential risk to the physical and mental health of the children. 

(< d) As mentioned in paragraph 2 above, the Minister has directed that 
every Authority shall institute measures against tuberculosis. In addition to 
the items mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraphs, out-door shelters, etc,, 
may be provided, and arrangements may be made to segregate sufferers, to aid 
convalescents, and to board-out children who have been in contact with the 
disease. Occupational therapy is provided by some Authorities for domiciliaty 
tuberculous patients. B.C.G. (Bacillus Calmette Guerin) vaccination is avail- 
able. The treatment of tuberculosis and the provision of the necessary drug? 
is the responsibility of the general practitioner and hospital services. The 
Local Health Authority may make arrangements for Mass Radiography but 
the necessary units are provided by the hospital authorities. 

( e ) B.C.G. vaccination may be offered to persons who are known to have 
been in contact with tuberculous infection, and to school-children between 13 
and 14 years old, after consultation with the Local Education. Authority and 
with the Minister’s approval : and, in connexion with the protection of school- 
children against tuberculosis. Local Education Authorities may -arrange for 
the X-ray of teachers. 



Domestic Help (Section 29) 

17. All Local Health Authorities have arrangements for providing 
domestic -help for -households in which there is any person who is ill, lying-in. 
an expectant mother, mentally defective or aged, or a child not over com- 
pulsory school age. About two-thirds of this service ds now devoted to the 
needs of aged and chronic sick persons. Charges not exceeding the actual 
cost of providing the services may be made with the Minister’s approval. 
Mental Health (Section 51) 

18. (a) The specific duties which Local Health Authorities have, under the 
Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts, 1890 to 1930, as regards the menially 
ill and under the Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1938, as regards menial 
defectives, are carried out in accordance with schemes approved by the 
Minister under Section 51 of the National Health Service Act, 1946. The 
service, for which no charge is made, embodies arrangements for 1 — 

(i) the removal and admission of patients to mental and mental deficiency 
hospitals (including prescribed legal procedure) ; 

(ii) ascertaining defectives to whom the Mental Deficiency Acts apply, 
placing defectives under guardianship, and their supervision, occupa- 
tion and training in centres provided, under Section 30 of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913. 



carcof^ i.^fui* ^ f S aIso . have power to P r «vide care and after- 
men ‘ all y 111 defective in accordance with schemes approved by 
the Minister under Section 28 of the Act. The services include— 

® and help , for those Serins from mental illness or 

» fr ° m ™ ental 'hospitals or discharged from the Forces on 
psychiatric grounds, sheltered accommodation” for a period for 
discharged cases, and social clubs ; P 
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(ii) the extension of the statutory mental deficiency services to defectives 
who are not subject to the Mental Deficiency Acts ; holidays and out- 
ings for defectives ; a “ school .meals service” at .occupation centres ; 
and friendly guidance for defectives discharged .from hospitals or 
guardianship. 

(c) Local Health Authorities, 'as part of their co-operation with the 
hospitals, provide reports and help to care for patients released from mental 
hospitals on trial or from mental deficiency hospitals on leave and licence. 

(d) Some of the work which, prior to the “ Appointed Day ”, was carried 
out by voluntary organisations, has now been taken over by Local Health 
Authorities, but Authorities contribute, with the Minister’s approval, to volun- 
tary organisations providing services for them. 



Nurseries and Child Minders Regulation Act, 1948 
Registration of nurseries and child minders 

19. Local Health Authorities are required to keep registers of persons who 
for reward mind three or more children under five years old, and of the 
premises so used. Authorities have power to impose requirements as to the 
conduct of minding (including requirements as to staffing, maintenance, feed- 
ing, medical supervision and records) and they have a duty to issue certificates. 
Failure to register is an offence under the Act. Registration may be cancelled 
or revised, but there is provision for appeal to the Courts. The work involved 
forms a small part of routine administration of the Care of Mothers and 
Young Children service (paragraph 10 above) : the field work consists largely 
of routine visits by health visitors. 

National Assistance Act, 1948 

Provision of residential and temporary accommodation (Sections 21 to 26) 

20. (a) Local Welfare Authorities have a duty to provide^ 

(i) residential accommodation for persons who, because of age, infirmity 
or other circumstances, axe in need of care and attention not otherwise 
available to them ; 

(ii) temporary accommodation for persons urgently needing it in circum- 
stances not reasonably foreseeable or “ in such other circumstances as 
the authority may in any particular case determine ”. 

(i) In exercising this duty, the Authority must have regard to the welfare 
of the residents, particularly to the need for providing different types of 
accommodation, and must in general provide board and other services, 
amenities and requisites : this includes the provision of health services, proper 
and adequate staffing, recreational facilities, outings, etc. For families admitted 
to temporary accommodation. Authorities increasingly seek, where necessary, 
to promote their resettlement in the community. 

(c) Authorities can provide accommodation in one or all of three ways : 

(i) in premises managed by the Authority ; 

(ii) in premises managed by another Authority ; 

(iii) in premises managed by a voluntary organisation. 

(d) Residents are required to pay for accommodation in accordance with 
a standard rate fixed by the Authority. If a resident is unable to pay at the 
standard rate, the Authority assess at wihat rate he shall pay subject to a 
minimum payment at a rate fixed in regulations made by the Minister. 
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Welfare arrangements for disabled persons (Sections 29 and 30) 

21. ( a ) Local Welfare Authorities may make arrangements for promoting 
the welfare of persons who are blind, deaf or dumb, or other persons who 
are substantially and permanently handicapped. The Act indicates the 
general pattern which the arrangements should take, including the giving of 
information as to the services available, the giving of instruction in methods 
of overcoming the effects of disabilities, the provision of recreational facilities 
the provision of work, and the maintenance of registers of disabled persons’ 
In addition the Authorities may, and generally do, provide a range of other 
servio es, such as social centres or clubs, transport to assist participation 
in the services provided, adaptation of houses, fittings and domestic E 
ment and arrangements for individual holidays. Authorities may employ 
registered voluntary organisations as their agents. ” " y 

P rov i sion of Welfare services for the blind was a duty under the 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920 and 1938, and continuity of the services was 
ensured by a direction of the Minister under the 1948 Act. Power to provide 

T 948 a rid 1 An fh n r °* 8r d t aSSeS , of , P ers T mea “ aTovew'asnew 

“ t , 1951 ^ a ^ ere . t ? otmv i te d to submit schemes for this purpose 

h Authorities in the Greater London area except Surrey 
Council now have approved schemes for the deaf and for the 
general classes of disabled persons.) 

of the Amhority may ^ fOT any ° f these weIfare services at the discretion 



Protection of movable property of certain persons (Section 48) 

for res P onslbilit y of c °unty councils and county borough councils 

^protecting movable property, where necessary, relates to the belongings 



(fl ^IdedmdeIp^t%riofl ed 2° t a r ny hoSpital or t0 accommodation pro- 
viaea under Part III of the Act (see paragraph 20 above) ; 

{b) persons in need of care and attention who are removed to suitable 

p P “h) y C0Urt ° rders made under Seotiaa 47 o “ of (s?e neri 



Remov ( se^ u ir premises of persons “ need of cate and atten ‘ ion 

“ SJS® jr - 

proper ^ 18 n0t recelving fron i other persons, 

are made under these C pcwers S °But the* , com P u l sor y remova * ° rd ers a year 
able is often sufficient to lersuade l !! at the pWers are avail ‘ 
or a home voluntarily. P sons m need care to enter a hospital 



Burial or cremation of certain persons (Section 50) 

for the burial or crSation^fl™ para £ ra P b 23 are responsible for arranging 
their district when it appears to las I ied or . been fou nd dead in 

have been or are being made! *° them that no other suitabie arrangements 
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Contributions to old people’s organisations (Section 31) 

25. Any l-ocal authority may make contributions to the funds of voluntary 
organisations which provide recreation or meals for old people. This power is 
widely used, and it has resulted in a great expansion of clubs, which frequently 
include chiropody and other services, and in the provision of meals for the 
aged in their own homes. 



Public Health Act, 1936 and Public Health ( London ) Act, 1936 
Removal to hospital of persons sulfering from notifiable disease 

26. Local Health Authorities have power compulsorily to remove to 
hospital, on the order of a magistrate, any person suffering from a notifiable 
disease where there is serious risk of spreading infection. Normally, the 
removal to hospital of such .a person is voluntary and it has seldom been 
necessary to exercise the compulsory power. 

Other matters relating to infectious disease 

27. (a) as mentioned in paragraph 7 Local Health Authorities have some 
functions for controlling the spread of infectious disease. Some diseases which 
have a long history of epidemic prevalence in this country (such as smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc.) are required by the Acts themselves to be 
notified to the Authority, whilst other diseases (such as dysentery, poliomyelitis, 
etc.) are notifiable under regulations .made by the Minister under the Acts. 

( b ) Authorities have wide powers to take measures to prevent the spread 
of infection from any case so notified, including in particular the removal of 
the case to a hospital (see paragraph 26) and the surveillance of contents. 

Lectures and publicity on health matters 

28. Local Health Authorities may arrange for the publication within their 
area of information as to health or disease, and for lectures and the display 
of pictures and films on the subject. Authorities have used these powers 
extensively to publicise such matters as the .advantages of immunisation against 
diphtheria, etc. 

Provision of laboratories 

29. Local Health Authorities (other than the London County Council) 
may provide laboratories for purposes connected with the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases iand for making bacteriological, chemical and other 
examinations to help them to perform their functions under the Acts. Actually, 
the centrally organised Public Health Laboratory Service now provides 
bacteriological laboratories throughout the country. 

Notices and certificates of notifiable and other infectious diseases 

30. The two Public Health Acts of 1936 require that a notice or certificate 
shall in specified circumstances be sent to the medical officer of health for 
the borough, urban district or rural district. Where the local authority is not 
a Local Health Authority, the Tenth Schedule of the National Health Service 
Act, 1946, requires that the medical officer of health shall send a copy of the 
notice or certificate to the Local Health Authority. This enables the Local 
Health Authority to make .available any appropriate service which might 
be needed (e.g.. Health Visiting, etc.). Where any fee has been paid by the 
local authority for the certificate the Local Health Authority are required 
to repay the fee. 
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Section C. Finance 
Local Authority Health Services 

■ 3 L ,Pw an . t a ™ 0 ™ t «g to 50 per cent, of the estimated net expenditure 

“Tf 5 ! o^L 1 ; 00 ^ 1 H Pi th ^A 0r A ltles “ carryin S out their functions is payable 
under Section 53 of the 1946 Act >as amended by Section 7 of the Local 

IwB n !- Ac ! : 1948 f J he *!j! nist f is empowered .by the National Health 
Service (Estimation of Expenditure) Regulations, 1949-1953, to disregard 
certain types of expenditure for grant purposes: these include salaries and 
wages m excess of national agreements, the cost of land acquired at prices 
m excess of the District Valuer’s valuation, apportionment of salaries of 
u u? a r ,i et . c /. The Regulations also require all income received by Local 
Stimated U ^° ritieS ^ a ^ en ^ nto account: when their expenditure is 

32. Local Health Authorities furnish the Ministry in September of each 
year with preliminary forecasts of their expenditure during the next financial 
year, firm estimates at the beginning of that year, and revised estimates in 
the autumn after the expenditure for the first six months is known. These 
estimates are not formally approved by the Ministry but they are used as the 
basis for the Ministry s Parliamentary Estimates. Advance payments amount- 
mg , t0 approximately 90 per cent, of the grant estimated to be due are made 
uring the year, and final payments of balanoes due in respect of past years 
are made after the receipt of audited claim forms. 

. , 33 - Local Health Authorities are free to administer the services they pro- 
vide within the terms of their proposals as approved by the Minister: as 
mentioned m paragraph 5, the proposals include plans for development. 
Nevertheless, guidance is given by the Minister from time ito time, sometimes 
following local surveys conducted by his officers. And a measure of indirect 
control is exercised in a number of ways : these include 

(a) examination of amended proposals submitted for approval ; 

(b) central control of capital building programmes ; 

(c) disregard by regulation of certain types of expenditure (see paragraph 

{d) scrutiny of estimates of expenditure submitted by authorities ; 

(e) audit of grant claims by District Auditors. 

34. The increasing cost of these services has been a matter of concern for 
some years, and Authorities are requested to explain estimated expenditure 

part ? f a servl ® e which varies by more than 5 per cent, from 
the latest previous estimate. Doubtful items are challenged. 

35., Another line of approach in examining the cost of the services has 
been he study of unit costs of Local Health Authority services piblishcd 
annually by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants and the 
of SrJ^in— Treasurers. The value of these statistics is limited because 

(fl) sTaff°tose?vices) C f e (particularly in the apportionment of salaries of 

(b) the standard and range of services provided ; 

(c) local conditions. 

ValUC A t0 put author Mes on notice that their expenditure nmv 
be out of line with the average and that investigation of the reasons may bo 
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worth while. The Treasurers of many Local Health Authorities whose unit 
costs of various services have been much above or much below the published 
average have, however, been approached informally, and their replies have 
been helpful and reasoned explanations of variations have invariably been 
given. No evidence of extravagance on the part of Authorities has been 
revealed by these enquiries. 

36. Tables are appended showing, for the two Counties and three County 
Boroughs wholly within the Greater London area — 

(a) gross and net expenditure for each service and the grant payable 
thereon for 1956-57 (Appendix 3) ; 

(ft) unit costs for selected services published by the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants and the Society of County Treasurers for 
1956-57 (Appendix 4) ; 

(c) ambulance costs compiled by the Ministry for 1956-57 (Appendix 5). 

It is not possible to give comparable figures for the “ fringe ” parts of the 
other four counties within the Greater London area. 



Local Authority Welfare Services 
Provision of residential and temporary accommodation 

37._ (a) The full net cost of providing and maintaining accommodation, 
including full board and other services, amenities and requisites provided, 
is met by the Local Welfare Authorities. Residents are required to pay for 
the accommodation according to their ability, subject to a minimum charge 
prescribed by the Minister (see paragraph 20 (rf)). Residents who cannot pay 
the minimum charge from their own resources are enabled to do so by the 
National Assistance Board. Section 28 of the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
empowers the Minister to make annual contributions to the Authorities in 
respect of the provision of accommodation. The accommodation must be 
provided in accordance with schemes approved by the Minister and the con- 
tributions apply to both newly constructed premises and acquired (and, if 
necessary, adapted) existing premises. The construction must have commenced 
or the premises been acquired on or after 31st October, 1947 (the date on 
which the Bill which became the National Assistance Act was presented to 
Parliament). 

(ft) Contributions are payable for a period not exceeding 60 years. For 
approved accommodation provided in new premises, the annual contribution 
is £7 10s. Od. for each single bed and £6 10s. Od. for each person provided 
for in other bedrooms : for accommodation provided in existing premises, the 
annual contribution does not exceed what would be payable in respect of new 
premises, or two-thirds of the net annual cost of providing the accommodation 
(i.e., after allowing for the Authority’s receipts from residents for rent), 
whichever is the less. The present average grant per bed in existing premises 
is £6 8s. Od. per annum. 

■(c) Contributions for accommodation provided under arrangements made 
with Authorities by voluntary organisations which are housing associations 
are made at the usual rates on the same basis. 

(d) Advance payments, amounting to approximately 95 per cent, of the 
contributions estimated to be due in any year, are made during the year: 
final payments of balances due in respect of past years are made after audited 
claim forms have been received in the Ministry. 
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Welfare arrangements for disabled persons 

38. The full net cost of these arrangements Is met by Local Welfare 
Authorities and no contribution towards it is made by the Ministry. 

(The employment services at present authorised by Section 29 of the 
1948 Act — in respect of which grants are payable by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944 - 
will be provided instead under the Disabled Persons Employment Bill now 
before Parliament when that Bill is enacted.) 



General 

39. (a) Tables are appended showing for the two Counties and three 
County Boroughs wholly within the Greater London area — 

(d) costs in residential accommodation in 1956-57, published by She 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants and the Society <4 
County Treasurers (Appendix 6) ; 

(ii) gross and net expenditure on the Welfare services in 1 956-57 
(Appendix 7). 

_ (b) Apart from the central control of capital building programmes. She 
Ministry have no direct influence on the level of local authority expenditure 
on the Welfare services: this is a matter for local policy, although she 
Minister gives general guidance to Authorities from time to time. The 
1948 Act requires, however, that the functions of Authorities in regard 
both the provision of accommodation and the arrangements for disabled 
persons shall be exercised in accordance with schemes which require she 
Minister’s approval: as mentioned in paragraph 5, any amendment ctf a 
scheme requires similar approval. The Minister also lias power to van- 
schemes if this appears to be expedient because of changed circumstances 



Proposed general Exchequer grant 

f P- (°).A Government White Paper on Local Government Finance, 
published in July, 1957 (Cmd. 209), proposed, inter alia, the substitution of a 
general grant to local authorities for the specific grants now payable (usually 
as a percentage of the expenditure incurred) on a wide range of local 
authority services. The general grant was to foe distributed among the local 
authorities by reference to objective factors (e.g„ weighted population) which 
would afford a fair and reasonable measure of the relative needs of each 
authority. The main object of the proposal was, so far as practicable, to 
increase the independence of the local authorities in the raising and spending 
of money, and concurrently to relax the degree of control exercised bv 
Government Departments over the administration of local services. 



(h) The general grant proposals are embodied in the Local Government 
mperseded are Parlia ' ment " dnc l ud ed among the specific grants which will be 



0) !^ 5 V e Y£ n S g J ant P a y a ' ble ‘o Local Health Authorities in respect 
ot the local Health services ; 

(ll) wri^, n ?i lbl J t S n | , T ay - able , i ? res P eot accommodation provided under 
oection 21 of the National Assistance Act, 1948. 

gran? aided to\* r £.v deS - f ? r tbe rate of ex P endi ture on services previously 
£ raffit adds to 6 ?* accou " t m computing the total of the general 
Scount etnendfrer^ h w C f SM ° f , ex P endi ' tu re -which may be taken into 

Assistance Acf M ServJCes under Seotion 29 of * he National 

Assistance Act, 1948, which have not hitherto been grant-aided. This 
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extension of the scope of grant-aid follows a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on 'the .Rehabilitation, Training and Resettlement of Dis- 
abled Persons that the services for the welfare of disabled persons should be 
supported by an Exchequer grant. The Bill is so drawn as to enable the 
Minister with the consent of the Treasury to. limit the amount of the Section 
u v Ure taken into account and it is intended, that the amount 

should be limited to .the increase of that expenditure over the amount incurred 
m the last year before the introduction of the general grant. 

(d) The Royal Commission on the Law relating to Mental Illness and 
Mental Deficiency, reporting in 1957, recommended that there should be a 
special Exchequer grant in respect of the capital expenditure of Local Health 
Authorities on the expansion of their Mental Health services. The Govern- 
ment have not been able to accept this recommendation, but the Minister 
has announced his intention to facilitate such capital expenditure by increas- 
ing the volume of loan sanctions available for this purpose. The current 
expenditure of the Local Health Authorities on the Mental Health services, 
including capital expenditure out of revenue and the service of loans, will, 
of course, rank as relevant expenditure for the purpose of computing the 
general grant. 

Section D. Administration of the Services in the Greater London 
Area 

Health and Welfare Services 

County of London 

41 . (a) The administration of the Health and Welfare services in the County 
presents a complex pattern, largely for historical reasons. There are separate 
health and welfare departments, each under a chief officer. For the majority 
of the Health services, the County is divided into nine administrative divisions, 
each of which includes a number of metropolitan boroughs. 

(b) Divisional health sub-committees have been appointed. Each sub- 
committee comprises members of the L.C.C. and the metropolitan borough 
councils within the division, and a number of persons co-opted for special 
reasons from specified bodies (such as the Local Medical Committee, Local 
Dental Committee, etc.) and from professional institutes. 

(<•■) In the Midwifery service, 182 midwives are employed— about one half 
directly by the L.C.C. , the remainder being supplied on an agency basis 
almost equally by District Nursing Associations and hospitals. 

(d) The Health Visiting service is directly administered through the 
divisional offices and there is a varying but increasing degree of integration 
with the School Health service. 

(e) The Home Nursing service is provided on an agency basis by 26 District 
Nursing Associations whose work is largely controlled by a Central Council 
for District Nursing. This body co-operates closely with the L.C.C. on 
general policy and in matters of finance: 93 per cent, of the cost of the 
service is reimbursed by the L.C.C., the rest being found from voluntary 
subscriptions and donations. 

(/) The Domestic Help service is directly administered by the L.C.C. 
through the nine divisional offices. 

0?) The Ambulance service for the whole County is administered directly 
by the L.C.C. through their Health Committee. 

(/j) The administration of the Welfare services in general remains at present 
more centralised. .For residential and temporary accommodation there are 
seven “admissions officers”, based on seven large homes, who investigate 
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applications for admission. The general welfare services for disabled per- 
sons are administered from three district offices : special services are adminis- 
tered centrally. The L.C.C. intend shortly to base admission work on the 
three district offices and to give the district organisation a reasonable measure 
of delegated authority which should greatly reduce the volume of day-to-day 
work done at Headquarters. 

(0 The system clearly necessitates a large measure of co-operation between 
the various services, and between the L.C.C. and the voluntary organisations 
at different levels. 

County of Middlesex 

42. (a) The County is a-typical only in being wholly urban in character. 
Like some other counties, it is divided into areas for convenience of day-to- 
day administration of some of the services, the remainder being administered 
centrally. There are 10 areas, one of which is co-terminous with a large 
county district (Harrow), the others comprising two or more county districts. 

(b) Area health committees have been appointed to administer the area 
services. Each committee comprises members of the County Council, co- 
opted members of the county district councils within the area and persons from 
specified local bodies. Subject to the general direction of the County Medical 
Officer each area is under the control of an area medical officer (or joint area 
medical officers), with a deputy and senior assistant medical officers, and 
specialist officers (dental, health visiting, etc.), to assist in organising and 
supervising staff employed for the various services. 

( c ) Mental Health service is administered centrally by a sub-committee 
of tne County Health Committee. 

(d) The Ambulance service is run jointly with the Fire Service. The County 
Health Committee have overall responsibility for 'the Ambulance service pro- 
vided under the 1946 Act (for policy, etc.), but its day-to-day management is 
supervised by the Fire Brigades Committee on behalf of the County Health 
Committee, the County Medical Officer acting as adviser on medical aspects. 

(e) There are 10 welfare areas which correspond with the health areas. 
Lach is in charge of an area welfare officer acting under the direction of the 
County Welfare Officer. There are no area committees for welfare purposes. 

County Boroughs of Croydon, East Ham and West Ham 

pattern of administration of the services in these County Boroughs 
calls for no special comment. Each area is within the population range 
generally considered to be suitable for the administration of these services 
and, being compact, it can be administered centrally. 

Remainder of the Greater London area 

44- . (a) The services in the “ fringe ” counity districts in the Greater London 
area i.e., those outside the Counties of London and Middlesex and the three 
County Boroughs — are administered by the councils of the counties in which 
the districts are situated. Each of the four counties concerned, like Middlesex, 
is divided into areas for administrative convenience. In Essex, several of the 
health areas are co-terminous with one large county district : in the other 
three counties all the areas comprise more than one county district. Appendix 
2 shows^the administrative health areas in the four counties which include 
fringe ” county districts, and the services which are administered by the 
areas. 

(b) Essex. Of a total of 11 health areas, 8 include “ fringe ” county 
districts. Area health sub-committees have been established for all the areas 
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and they form sub-committees of the County Health Committee. Each 
sub-committee comprises members of the County Council, co-opted members 
of the county distriot councils within the area and persons from specified local 
bodies. Subject to the general direction and supervision of the County 
Medical Officer, each area is under the control of an area medical officer who 
is responsible for the efficient operation of the services administered by the 
area. 

There ane 5 welfare areas, all the “ fringe ” county districts being comprised 
in 2 of them (both include other county districts). There are no area sub- 
committees for welfare punposes. 

(c) Hertfordshire. Of a total of 7 health areas, 5 include “ fringe ” county 
districts. Area health sub-committees have not been appointed, but members of 
county district councils are co-opted on the County Health Committee. The in- 
tention is that the four services shown in Appendix 2 should be administered 
from divisional health offices, each in charge of a divisional medical office, with 
advice on nursing matters by a divisional nursing officer. This, in fact, is 
the position in three of the five “ fringe ” areas (South-West, St. Albans and 
Welwyn): but for ithe other two areas (South and East) divisional medical 
officers have not yet been appointed and the services for them are administered 
from the County Hall. 

There are 7 welfare areas, which correspond with the health areas. Each 
is in charge of a divisional welfare officer. 

(d) Kent. Of a total of 7 areas, only 2 include “ fringe ” county districts. 
In Kent alone of the Authorities in the Greater London area, the County 
Medical Officer is in charge of the Welfare services as well as the Health 
services. The County Health Committee has appointed a central Health 
Services Sub-Committee which is responsible to the County Health Committee 
for the health and welfare and allied services, and for the co-ordination of the 
work of the area sub-committees appointed for the areas. Each area sub- 
committee consists of members of the County Council and the county district 
councils within the area, the latter being in the majority. The staffing of 
the areas varies. The two which include “ fringe ” county districts have 
Principal Medical Officers who work under the general direction of the County 
Medical Officer. 

(e) Surrey. Of a total of 9 health areas, 7 include “ fringe ” county 
districts. Divisional sub-committees are responsible for the day-to-day 
administration of the services operated by the areas and they oo-operate with 
the County Health Committee in such matters as senior divisional staffing. 
Divisional medical officers are appointed for the areas. 

There are 9 welfare areas, which correspond with the health areas. There 
are no divisional sub-committees for welfare purposes. 

Area medical officers 

45. In some health areas (e.g., those in Kent) the medical officer in 
charge of the area services is a whole-time member of the staff of the Local 
Health Authority: but it is more usual for the medical officer in charge of 
an area to be the medical officer of health of one of the metropolitan 
boroughs or county districts within the area, who is employed part-time 
by the Local Health Authority to operate the area services. 

Registration of Day Nurseries and Child Minders 

46. In the whole of the Greater London area there are approximately 110 
registered private day nurseries and 250 registered child minders. 
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Section E. General Observations on the Administration of the 
Health and Welfare Services 

47. The account that has been given of the Health and Welfare services 
administered by local authorities would be incomplete without a few brief 
general observations on some of the problems that have arisen, the studies 
that have been made of them, and the ways in which they have been dealt 
with. Further and fuller reference will be made to some of these matters 
in Part II of this memorandum, which contains some general points for the 
future to which the Ministry attach special importance. 

48. The Health and Welfare services administered by local authorities 
are concerned in the main with the provision of personal attention, help 
and advice to people living in their own homes. They are complementary 
to the services provided by general medical practitioners and by the hospitals 
(which are not administered by local authorities) and they have therefore 
to be seen as a part of a broader picture. 

49. An essential feature of this domiciliary service is co-operation 
between— 

(a) the several branches of the service administered by the local 
authority ; 

(ft) the local authority’s service and that provided by the general practi- 
tioners ; 

(c) these two services and the hospitals. 

Experience has shown that a high degree of co-operation is necessary to 
avoid duplication of effort and overlapping between the officers whose duty 
it is to visit the homes of the people for various purposes, to effect proper 
co-ordination of the clinical care provided by doctors and nurses, and to 
ensure that the sick who can be satisfactorily cared for in their own homes 
are not unnecessarily sent into hospital. 

50. The ideal organization for these purposes has proved to be that of 
a team of domiciliary attendants (doctors, nurses, midwives, health visitors 
and home helps), in which the lead is necessarily taken by the family doctor, 
and in which all the members of the team are aware of the part being played 
by the others. The requisite links must also be maintained with the clinics, 
the ambulance service and the residential provision made for the aged and 
the mentally afflicted. 

51. Simple instances of necessary co-operation are — 

(a) the joint care of the sick by the doctor and home nurse ; 

(ft) the attendance of the doctor and midwife on the woman in child- 
birth ; 

(c) the advice of the health visitor to a mother to take children to the 
child welfare clinic for attention. 

An outstanding example of a case in which a wide range of services may 
have to be called into play, usually on the advice of the health visitor or 
welfare officer, is the so-called “ problem family ”, which may need medical 
and nursing care, domestic help, and advice on a host of personal and 
domestic problems. This, indeed, is a matter which extends beyond the 
scope of the services for which the Ministry of Health are responsible: it 
involves also the education service and the service for the care of “ deprived ” 
children for which the Ministry of Education and the Home Office are 
respectively responsible. It has, accordingly, been necessary for the three 
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Departments to give guidance to the local authorities on it, urging the closest 
possible co-operation between all the services concerned, including also 
housing managers employed by housing authorities. 

52. (a) A Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health 
Service (the Guillebaud Committee) examined the structure of the health 
services and considered the questions whether there should be a unification 
of the service under a single ad hoc control or, alternatively, some transfer 
of functions between the different types of authorities which exercise them. 
They came to the conclusion that no case had been made out for disturbing 
the existing structure, but emphasised the need for the closest co-operation 
between the different branches. When the Committee’s Report was published 
in 1955, the Government declared itself to be in agreement with this general 
conclusion. 

( b ) The Committee expressed the view that the domiciliary health services 
were essentially a local authority function, and that county councils and 
county borough councils were the right authorities — bearing in mind the 
areas they serve and the resources they command — -to plan and administer 
them. In particular, they noted the close relationship between the Health 
and Welfare services, and recommended that all local authorities who had not 
yet done so should review the working of their Health and Welfare services 
to see whether their efficiency might be improved and the interests of patients 
better Served by combining their administration 'trnder one committee of the 
authority or under a joint sub-committee. 

53. Another Committee of Inquiry, that on the Rehabilitation, Training 
and Resettlement of Disabled Persons (the Piercy Committee), which 
reported in 1956, drew much the same general conclusions as the Guillebaud 
Committee. They 'thought that more should be done to provide close 
co-operation between the local Welfare Authorities and the hospitals ; that 
offioers of the Authority visiting a disabled person at home should form part 
of a domiciliary team under the clinical leadership of the general practitioner ; 
and that it was essential that the health and welfare departments within the 
same Authority should work in the closest co-operation. 

54. At the time the Guillebaud Committee was sitting the Ministry were 
carrying out a survey of the facilities available for the chronic sick and the 
elderly infirm, both through the local Health and Welfare services (including 
the residential homes service for the aged and infirm in need of care and 
attention) and through the hospitals. For the purpose of this survey the 
Ministry adopted a definition of the respective responsibilities of the local 
authorities’ residential care service and of the hospital authorities which 
received the commendation of the Guillebaud Committee as providing a 
comprehensive service with no gaps between the responsibilities of the two 
types of authority. In a Circular sent to local authorities in October, 1957, 
containing the Ministry’s observations and advice on the conclusions to be 
drawn from the survey, the opportunity was taken to stress the importance 
not only of close and constant liaison between local .authorities and hospital 
authorities but also of complete co-ordination and integration of the local 
authorities’ own domiciliary services. 

55. The Minister himself has also taken the occasion, when addressing 
from time to time important gatherings such as the annual conference of the 
Executive Councils Association and the Welfare Conference of the County 
Councils Association and the Association of Municipal Corporations, to 
emphasize the main points which experience since 1948 has shown to be of 
overriding importance in successfully running the local authority services — 
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namely, the need for integrating the Health and Welfare services and for 
building np the domiciliary team tinder the leadership of the general 
practitioner. 

56. In these various ways, the chief points which have emerged from 
almost ten years operation of the Health and Welfare services in their present 
form have been brought prominently and repeatedly to the notice of all the 
local authorities concerned. 



(2) Port Health Services 
Section A. Services and Authorities 

57. The services comprise — 

(a) the health control of sea and air traffic between the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries, particularly with the object of preventing the 
import of dangerous infectious diseases (notably smallpox) which are 
■not indigenous to this country ; 

(ft) the medical examination of aliens under the Aliens Order, 1953, at 
seaports and airports which are “approved ports” under the Order 
for the landing of aliens. 

Authorities at Seaports 

58. (a) Outside London, the authorities for the health control of sea 
traffic are the “ riparian authorities ” which Section 2 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, defines as (in effect) those local authorities whose districts abut 
upon the coast or tidal estuaries. The Act enables the Minister by Order to 
constitute any riparian authority or group of riparian authorities a port 
health authority, to prescribe the limits of 'the port health district, and to 
assign to a port health authority any of the functions of a local authority 
under the Public Health Acts. Port health authorities have been constituted 
for practically all the important ports in the country. 

(ft) In London, Section 5 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, itself 
constitutes the Corporation of the City of London the port health authority 
for the “ port of London ” ; this is defined as the port for Customs purposes, 
and comprises the River Thames from Teddington Lock to a line across 
the river from Havengore Creek on the north side to Warden Point in the 
Isle of Sheppey on the south side. By Order of the Minister, made under 
powers now contained in Section 6 of the Act, the port health authority 
exercise 'their functions over all waters within the port and land within the 
dock gates, etc. 



Authorities at Airports 

59. (a) The authorities for the 'health control at airports (styled “ respon- 
sible authorities ”) vary with the category of 'the airport : 

(i) at “ national airports ” (i.e. airports vested in or under the control of 
the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation), the Minister of Health 
is primarily 'the “ responsible authority ”, but he has power to delegate 
his functions to local authorities (including county councils): he has 
done so in every case, the local authority then becoming the “ respon- 
sible authority ”. The “ responsible authority ” at a national airpqrt 
need not be the local authority for the district in which the airport is 
situated and, in practice, the delegation varies with the circumstances 
of the particular airport ; 
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(ii) at a municipal airport, the maintaining local authority are the 
“ responsible authority ”, notwithstanding that the airport may be 
outside their district ; 

(iii) at a privately-owned airport, the “ responsible authority ” are the 
local authority for the district in which the airport is situated. 

(6) All the international air traffic (and possibly all the internal air 
traffic) in the Greater London area is dealt with at London Airport, situated 
at Hounslow, Middlesex. This is a national airport (which spreads into three 
county districts) and the function of health control there have been dele- 
gated to the Middlesex County Council. 

Medical Examination of Aliens 

60. (a) The medical examination of aliens at “ approved ports ” is per- 
formed by Medical Inspectors of Aliens appointed by the Minister under 
the Aliens Order, but the general administration of the work is done by port 
health authorities at seaports and by “ responsible authorities ” at airports. 

(b) The port of London and London Airport are “ approved ports ” 
for this purpose, and the Corporation of London (London Port Health 
Authority) and the Middlesex County Council, respectively, administer this 
service there. 



Section B. Description of Services 

Health Control at Seaports and Airports 

61. (a) As mentioned in paragraph 57, the primary object of the service 
is to prevent the import of dangerous infectious diseases into the country : 
consequently, although administered by local bodies, it is designed for the 
protection of the country as a whole. The service could also he used, _ if 
the need ever arose, to prevent the export of any such disease to countries 
abroad. 

( b ) The principal functions of the administering authorities are contained 
in the Public Health (Ships) Regulations, 1952 and 1954, and the Public 
Health (Aircraft) Regulations, 1952 and 1954. The substantive provisions 
of these Regulations are the same, any differences in detail being dictated 
solely by ithe varying needs of the two types of traffic. The Regulations 
embody the provisions of the International Sanitary Regulations of the World 
Health Organisation, which the United Kingdom, in common with most 
other countries, have accepted without reservation. The Regulations apply 
to London as well as to the remainder of the country. 

(c) Administering authorities have wide powers under the Regulations in 
relation to any infectious disease, buit particularly the more dangerous 
epidemic diseases — -plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus and 
relapsing fever : these are the six “ quarantinable diseases ” for which the 
International Sanitary Regulations specifically prescribe measures. Authori- 
ties may inter alia — 

(i) inspect ships and aircraft and their passengers ; 

(ii) medically examine passengers ; 

(iii) detain ships and aircraft until cleared on medical grounds ; 

(iv) send persons to isolation hospital or place them under surveillance, 
as appropriate ; 

(v) disinfect or disinsect ships, aircraft and passengers. 

(vi) derat ships. 
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Medical Examination of Aliens 

62. (a) In addition to any examination, etc., under the Public Health 
(Ships) Regulations or the Public Health (Aircraft) Regulations, any alien 
seeking to land in the United Kingdom may be medically examined under ihe 
Aliens Order in order that the Immigration authorities may know whether 

(i) the alien is of unsouind mind or mentally defective ; 

(ii) it is undesirable for medical reasons that the alien should be permitted 
to land ; 

(iii) the medical condition of the alien may interfere with his ability 10 
support himself or his family ; 

(iv) the alien might need medical treatment after landing. 

(W .An Immigration Officer (except with the consent of the Secretary of 
State) is in some of those circumstances prohibited from permitting an alien to 
land, and he might do so in others. 



Section C. Finance 

Health Control at Seaports 

63. Port health authorities receive from the Ministry a grant of 50 per cent- 
of their health control expenditure. This grant is paid under extra-statutory 
arrangements approved by the Treasury. 

Health Control at Airports 

64. Expenditure incurred .by “ responsible authorities ” in administering 
“f™ 1 at : national airports is fully reimbursed by the Minister under 

Section 18 (2) of the Civil Aviation Act, 1949. 

Medical Examination of Aliens 

65 Expenditure incurred by administering authorities at seaports and 
^P° r ' s °° the medteal examination of aliens is fully reimbursed under the 
extra-statutory arrangements mentioned in paragraph 63. 

Expenditure at the port of London and London Airport 

66. The annual expenditure on health control and the medical examination 
of aliens at the port of London incurred by the London Port Health Authority 
is approximately £70,000 of which about £35,000 is met by the Ministry: 
that incurred by the Middlesex County Council on the two services at I nndan 
Airport is in the order of £10,000 which is reimbursed ‘ " 

Continuation of grants and payments 

££ SCSS.!" “ L “- ™ »w‘SE3 

(3) Food and Drugs Functions 

Section a - Ministerial Responsibility 

Division of responsibility 

of Housteltnd 1 ! IraTn aTt 111 ( Markets ) which is the concern of the Ministry 

and S!SM«JlJSiX < 3£!Shrt •* «* Agriculture, Fisli'erlos 

j mtly responsible for making regulations under the Act. 
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(6) The Ministry of Health are solely responsible for — 

(i) all medical advice ; 

(ii) the provisions relating to drugs ; 

(iii) directions constituting certain local authorities as the “ food and drugs 
authority ” for their district. 

(c) The Ministry of Health have the primary administrative responsibility 
in relation to the provisions most closely connected with the control of food- 
borne disease and, with the exceptions mentioned below, food hygiene and 
unfit food. 

(d) The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food have the primary 
administrative responsibility for — 

(i) the composition and purity of food, including milk ; 

(ii) labelling and description of food, including milk ; 

(iii) slaughterhouses and slaughterhouse hygiene ; 

(iv) meat inspection at slaughterhouses and on importation ; 

(v) the hygiene of production and distribution of milk. 

Section B. Functions and Authorities 
Description of functions 

69. The functions fall into two classes : 

(a) the duty to enforce provisions relating to hygiene, unfit food, the 
control of food-borne disease, slaughterhouses, meat inspection, and 
the hygiene of milk distribution ; 

(6) the duty to enforce provisions relating to the composition, labelling 
and description of food and drugs, and similar provisions relating to 
milk ; the duty to appoint a public analyst ; with these go certain per- 
missive powers under the Pharmacy and Medicines Acts in relation to 
medicines and under the Merchandise Marks Acts in relation to food. 
Hygiene and sanitary provisions 

70. The duty of enforcing the hygiene and sanitary provisions mentioned 
in paragraph 69 (a) is placed up on- 

fa) within the County of London : The Corporation of the City of London, 
the overseers of the Inner and Middle Temple, and the metropolitan 
borough councils. The L.C.C. have concurrent permissive powers to 
institute proceedings, but they rarely, if ever, use them. Exceptionally, 
the L.C.C. have the responsibility for making byelaws with regard to 
the handling and wrapping of food in their area (i.e., outside the City 
of London) but the byelaws are enforced by the metropolitan borough 
councils and the overseers of the Inner and Middle Temple. Part IV 
of the Act of 1955 (relating to slaughterhouses and knackers’ yards) 
docs not apply to the administrative county of London, where Sections 
144 and 145 of the Public Flealth (London) Act, 1936, apply and cover 
much the same ground though the details differ ; 

( b ) outside the County of London : county borough councils, borough 
councils, urban district councils and rural district councils. County 
councils have concurrent permissive power to institute proceedings. 
The London Port Health Authority enforce the Public Health (Im- 
ported Food) Regulations, 1937, within the port health district, whioh, 
roughly speaking, consists of the Thames and the enclosed dock areas 
from Teddington Lock to the Isle of Sheppey (see paragraph 58 (6)) ; 
elsewhere these provisions are enforced by the county borough, county 
district and metropolitan borough councils abutting on the Thames. 
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Food and drugs functions 

71. — (a) The food and drugs functions mentioned in paragraph 69 (A) 
above are administered by “ food and drugs authorities ” : these comprise— 

within the County of London : 

(i) the Corporation of the City of London and the metropolitan 
borough councils ; the L.C.C. have concurrent permissive powers 
to institute proceedings in relation to composition, purity and 
labelling, but they rarely, if ever, do so ; 

outside the County of London : 

(ii) county borough councils, and councils of boroughs and urban 
districts with a census population of 40,000 or more, except in 
Middlesex where, by direction of the Minister of Health under the 
Aot, the County Council are the food and drugs authority for the 
whole County ; 

(iii) councils of boroughs and urban districts with a census population 
between 20,000 and 40,000, where directions have been given to that 
effect under the Act by the Minister of Health ; directions have been 
given in a number of oases ; 

(iv) for other county districts, the county council. 

(b) Councils of rural districts and of borough and urban districts with a 
census population below 20,000 cannot be food and drugs authorities. County 
councils and county district councils have, however, concurrent permissive 
powers to institute proceedings relating to the composition, labelling and 
description of food in their area where they are not the food and drugs 
authority : these powers are occasionally exercised. 

(c) In the Greater London area outside the administrative County of 
London, the three County Borough Councils and all borough and district 
councils are food and drugs authorities except the following : 

Hertfordshire : 

Bushey U.D.C. (pop. 14,801), 

Chorleywood U.D.C. (pop. 4,432), 

Elstree R.D.C., and 

the three rural parishes in Watford R.D. and Hatfield R.D. (none of 
which is qualified under the Act). 

Essex : 

Waltham Holy Cross U.D.C. (pop. 8,197), 

(which is not qualified under the Act). 

Kent : 

Crayford U.D.C. (pop. 27,951) and 

Benge U.D.C. (pop. 25,009) 

(which could apply for directions). 

Surrey : 

Walton and Weybridge U.D.C. (pop. 38,091) 

(which could apply for a direction). 
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Middlesex : 

All but five of the districts 'have a census population of over 40,000 
and the councils would have been food and drugs authorities. Of 
the five districts below 40,000 population four are over 20,000 
(namely Friern Barnet U.D., Staines U.D., Sunbury-on-Thames 
U.D. and Yiewsley and. West Drayton U.D.) and the councils are 
entitled to apply for directions. One district — Potters Bar U.D. 
(17,162) — is below 20,000. 

If the 'general pattern had been followed, so that the councils of all 
districts with over 40,000 population had become food and drugs 
authorities, the Middlesex County Council would have been left 
responsible either for the five districts only (which are on the 
northern and western edges of the county), or, following directions, 
for Potters Bar only : in either case the area left would have been 
inconvenient for the efficient performance of the County Council’s 
duties as food and drugs authority. Accordingly, directions have 
been given that the County Council shall be the food and drugs 
authority for the whole County, and applications by councils of 
districts with between 20,000 and 40,000 population have been 
refused. The district councils in Middlesex are all anxious to 
become food and drugs authorities. 



Section C. Finance 

72. The cost of administering the Food and Drugs Act falls on the rates 
in the ordinary way. Where a county council are the food and drugs authority 
for a part only of their administrative area, costs incurred by them as food 
and drugs authority are levied as special county expenses by precepts applying 
only to those districts for which the county council are food and drugs 
authority. No special problems arise. 



Section D. Summary 

73. It will be seen that, for the hygiene and sanitary functions relating to 
food, the Corporation of the City of London and metropolitan borough 
councils are treated in the Food and Drugs Act, 1955, in the same way as 
county borough and county district councils outside the County of London, 
apart from the making of byelaws as to the handling and wrapping of food 
(Section 15) and the provisions relating to slaughterhouses and knackers’ 
yards (Part IV). The reservation of the byelaw-making power to the L.C.C. 
is derived from the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, which contains a 
number of other instances where 'byelaws relating to public health matters 
are made by the L.C.C. and enforced by the metropolitan borough councils. 
The Slaughterhouses Bill now before Parliament proposes to amend the 
provisions of Part IV of the Food and Drugs Act (which apply outside the 
County of London) but not to alter the authorities responsible for their 
administration and enforcement. No amendment of the 1936 Act is con- 
sidered necessary as there are only 12 slaughterhouses and one knacker’s yard 
in the County of London and it is most unlikely -that the numbers will increase. 

74. For food and drugs functions, the Corporation of the City of London 
and metropolitan borough councils are treated in the Food and Drugs Act, 
1955, in the same way as large urban authorities outside the County of 
London and the law they apply is the same. 
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PART II. GENERAL POINTS TO WHICH THE MINISTRY 
ATTACH SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 

75. In Part I of this memorandum the contents and organisation of the 
services with which the Ministry are concerned have been described in some 
detail, with special reference to the Greater London area. It is now desired 
to put before the Commission some general points to which special importance 
is attached. 



76. The services described have been those for which the local authorities 
have administrative responsibility. These, however, form only part of a 
larger whole. So far as the personal services are concerned there are, in 
addition to those under the local authorities — 

(a) the hospital, specialist and ancillary services provided through the 
agency of Regional Hospital Boards, 'Boards of Governors and 
Hospital Management Committees ; and 

(b) the family practitioner services (i.e. the general medical service, phar- 
maceutical service, general dental service and supplementary ophthal- 
mic service) administered toy the Executive Councils, 



77. As has already been mentioned, these services were examined toy the 
Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service which 
was set up in May, 1953. under the chairmanship of Mr. C. W. Guillebaud. 
and reported in 1955. The Committee’s general conclusion was that the 
structure of the National Health Service was framed 'broadly on sound lines 
““ tb *l 11 would be premature to propose any fundamental change in it. 
When the Report was published the Government declared itself to be in 
agreement with this general conclusion. 



j ,? 8 ’ T1 ) e Report not only gave this general support to the continuance 
rf™ 5 xistmg structure, including local authority responsibility for a wider 
range of personal services : it specifically rejected any proposal for reorcanisa- 
effect of “ s fro “ local 



*JLJ be G° m 'mittee’s conclusions related to the whole country including 

Son 'area B utthT Spe ??®f“ y from experience in the Greater 

London area. But they applied to that area as elsewhere, and lend general 

P i° mt tbe Muustry wisl1 to place before the Commission 

Greater bcaI servlces for whkh the Ministry are responsive n dto 
Greater London area are not regarded as unsatisfactory or inefficient 

Whae re P OTtin g against fundamental changes in the existing ad mini 
wav to ™ r l ngem r tS ’ the Guillebaud Committee did! however go out of heh- 
each ,braach was onIy a P art «f a ^ National Health 

and quantiw rf®he n Xk f th»r SeJ T i0 ^ d ? eil< l S n0t merely on the quality 
own’spheto but on the deS^ t^wh^h rtf® branohes performs within its 
to accomplish the ends tof^ch^ 

mad^'i^PartT onto ^^3 ffation ' a i brief refe rence to which tons been 
junction between the locaNaufbnrT’ caa . :be see ? at the various points of 
agencies. 1 authont y services and those run by the other 



Executive Coundto especia^tbe^o 11 B ^ T th tbe servioes administered by 
uncus, especially the general medical service. The family doctor 
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is and must continue to be, the central point in all arrangements for the care 
of patients m their own homes. Some parts of his work can be done with 
full efficiency only if he has the support of the local authority domiciliary 
services and the close co-operation of their staff, notably the^home nurse 
midwife, health visitor and domestic help. This has led to the concept of 
the domiciliary team, under the family doctor’s leadership, to which reference 
has also been made m Part I of this memorandum. 

( b ) This partnership at the level of the individual patient is greatly aided 
by co-operation at the administrative level, i.e., between, on the one hand 
ft® L° Ca Authority and on the other, the Executive Council, which 

has responsibility for the general practitioner services, and its associated local 
professional committees, including in particular the Local Medical Committee 
which speaks for all the general medical practitioners in the area Such 
co-operation is made easier by the fact that there is an Executive Council for 
each Local Health Authority area-though in Kent the Council covers also 
the County Borough of Canterbury— and that the Local Health Authority 
appoints eight of the members of the Executive Council for their area. Should 
changes be made m the pattern of local government in 'Greater London, it will 
be necessary for the Ministry to consider what parallel changes are needed 
m the pattern of Executive Councils to enable the present co-ordination of 
the two sets of services to continue on a satisfactory basis. 



, The second point of junction is between the domiciliary team, headed 

A?® family doctor, and the hospitals. Here there must be the closest 
possible liaison, especialty at the time of the patient’s admission to and dis- 
charge from hospital. _ Discharged patients, especially the aged and those 
who live alone, maternity cases, and special classes such as premature babies 
may often require help from the local authority services (e.g. the attendance 
of health visitors, irndwives, home nurses and domestic helps) as soon as the 
patients return to their own homes. The authority’s After-Care services must 
come into play without any delay, especially now that the trend is towards 
earlier discharge of patients from hospital. This calls for a high degree of 
co-ordination between the several sections of the health service. 

84. The third point of junction is between the local authority residential 
services and the hospitals, especially in relation to the care of the aged 
Reference has been made in Part I of this memorandum to the survey, carried 
out in 1954-55, of the services available to the chronic sick 'and elderly, and 
to the Circulars subsequently issued to local and hospital authorities drawing 
attention to the lessons emerging from it. Prominent among them was the 
importance of maintaining close and constant liaison between the Local Health 
and Welfare Authorities and the hospitals. The object should be to simplify 
and expedite the interchange of cases, according to their needs, between .the 
two types of accommodation— hospitals and local authority residential homes 
—to ensure that all available accommodation of both .types is used to the 
greatest advantage ; and there should be similar consultation on plans to 
provide additional accommodation or services. Only if this liaison exists will 
the elderly be cared for in accordance with their needs and without a waste 
of resources. 



85. The preceding paragraphs have dealt with the points of junction 
between the local authority’s services and those administered by other 'bodies. 
There are, however, also points of junction within the local authority's ser- 
vices, which are no less important if all these services are to form a closely- 
knit whole. The need, therefore, arises for the closest possible co-ordination 
within the local authority field no less than between the local authority’s 
services and those not under its control. 
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86. Nowhere is this more apparent than between the local Health and 
local Welfare services. Again as has been mentioned in Part I of this 
memorandum, this was recognised by the Guillebaud Committee, who 
expressed the view that a division between these two branches would be 
“ calamitous ”, and said that “ the aim in future should be to combine the 
local health and welfare functions as closely as possible ”, There are 
obvious advantages in unified control over the domiciliary health services 
which are available for helping the elderly and infirm to remain in their 
own homes, and over the arrangements for their admission to local welfare 
residential accommodation if the need arises. 

87. The necessity for close integration between the various local authority 
services extends also into the field of education, where it is the practice 
for the School Health service to be intimately associated with the other 
branches. Indeed, in all counties and in all but three county boroughs, 
the medical officer of health, as Principal School Medical Officer, is also 
in charge of the School Health service ; and it is common for the medical, 
nursing and other professional staff serving under him to be shared also. 
The Commission will no doubt have in mind this link between the local 
authority and School Health services, and the desirability of preserving 
it, when making their recommendations. 

88. The main point that emerges from the preceding paragraphs — and 
it is one to which the Ministry attach over-riding importance — is the neces- 
sity, whatever changes the Commission may have in mind, for continuing 
to integrate as closely as possible all the personal services which fall within 
the local authority field, and therefore for keeping their administrative 
control in the same hands. 

89. Turning now from the need for unified control over the personal 
health services to the geographical and population unit over which this 
control should operate, it is inevitable that, in a highly urbanised area like 
Greater London, administrative boundaries should to a large extent be 
arbitrary. So far as the services dealt with in this memorandum are con- 
cerned, they are almost completely so. The administrative areas have not 
— as happened in 1948 in the case of thj hospital service — been specially 
designed to meet the requirements of the services : the services have had to 
be made to fit into the established areas. It follows that, from the stand- 
point of these services, even though any alteration in boundaries will un- 
avoidably cause some temporary dislocation, there is no reason for regarding 
the present areas as unchangeable. 

90. As regards the size of the population unit most suited to the services 
with which the Ministry are concerned, there are a number of considera- 
tions which weigh against its being too large. These services are mostly of 
a personal nature, concerning the health and welfare of individuals, and 
it is on every ground undesirable that control over them should be at a 
point too far removed from the individuals who benefit. Over-large admin- 
istrative units also bring other disadvantages, such as the sapping of local 
initiative when control is over-centralised, and the loss of personal touch 
and increased difficulties of co-ordination which large departments and the 
consequent need for administrative and professional hierarchies bring in 
their train. There also tends to be increased difficulty in exploiting local 
loyalties and the voluntary effort which tends fa> centre on particular locali- 
ties — and these are very important in the operation of the personal services. 
These considerations still apply in some degree, even in areas where, as 
has been done in Greater London, arrangements are made for the division 
of the large area into smaller units for the day-to-day administration of the 
Health and Welfare services. 
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91. While these considerations point away from over-large administra- 
tive units, there are on the other side strong arguments against units which 
are too small. Each unit must be large enough and have sufficient resources 
to support services that are both efficient and economical. Adequate 
accommodation and equipment, and fully trained professional and technical 
staff, are needed for the operation of the personal services and these are 
expensive and must be economically deployed. A medical officer of health 
of good calibre must be in charge and the unit must have the scope and 
resources to attract such an officer. Services such as Home Nursing and 
domiciliary Midwifery require competent supervision and a cadre of trained 
staff sufficiently large for economical operation. Equally, the more specialised 
services such as occupation centres and hostels for the mentally afflicted 
who do not require full hospital care call for areas with a population that 
will provide sufficient patients. This is a point of special importance in view 
of the wide development of local authority mental health services of this 
type which is likely to flow from the acceptance by the Government and 
the local authorities of the principles set out in the Report made in May, 
1957, by the Royal Commission on the Law relating to Mental Illness and 
Mental Deficiency. 

92. While it is impossible to prescribe with any exactness the size of unit 
most suited to the services for which the Ministry have central responsibility, 
it may be that the Commission would wish to have the Ministry’s general 
views on this matter. 

93. In the Local Government Bill now before Parliament, provision is 
made for boroughs and urban districts outside Greater London with a popu- 
lation of 60,000 or over to be given a right to have responsibility for most 
Of the Health and Welfare services delegated to them by the county council. 
This figure of 60,000 is, however, related to delegation, not complete control, 
and it is proposed that general policy and financial control should be reserved 
to the county council with its larger area and population and more abundant 
resources. In other words, the figure is related to a two-tier system of 
administration, for which there is no inherent need so far as the Health and 
Welfare services are concerned. On the assumption that a two^tier system 
is not applied to these services in the Greater London area, the Ministry’s 
view is that 60,000 is too low for a minimum population figure. 

94. Another figure appearing in the Local Government Bill is 100,000, 
which is the population the Minister of Housing and Local Government is 
to presume to be sufficient to support county borough status, in so far as 
the constitution of a new county borough is affected by considerations of 
population. This is more suited to the needs of the Health and Welfare 
services, but it ought to be regarded as an absolute minimum for those pur- 
poses. In the ciroumstances of Greater London, administrative units might 
generally be expected to be larger, perhaps appreciably larger, though an 
upper limit of about 1,000,000 would seem to be appropriate. 

95. There is one further point on areas, not related to their size. It is 
that there are advantages if an administrative area is as diversified as 
possible in character and social structure. There is evidence that the 
standard of the personal services in certain existing areas of Greater London 
has suffered because of such things as difficulties in recruiting specialised 
professional staff in places which have few amenities to offer. The contribu- 
tion which voluntary work can give may also be affected. It is of course 
appreciated that a suggestion that areas should be diversified is very much 
a counsel of perfection which may not 'be possible of achievement in the 
circumstances of . Greater London, but it is none the less a point worth bearipg 
in mind. 
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96. The general points that have 'been made in -this Part of the 
memorandum have been related particularly to the personal services. To 
complete the picture, brief comments are needed on three other services with 
which the Ministry are concerned — Food and Drugs, Ambulances and Port 
Health. 

97. As regards Food and Drugs, there is no reason inherent in this service 
to create a pattern of administration in 'Greater London differing front that in 
the rest of the country or to recommend any major reallocation of functions. 
The provisions in the Food and Drugs Act regarding the constitution of food 
and drugs authorities work well and, generally speaking, will in the Ministry’s 
view be found flexible enough to deal with any changes there may be in 
the size of local government units. 

98. In the Ambulance service, considerations quite different from those 
applying to the personal services arise. The requirements of operational 
efficiency, the strategic siting of depots, and economy in vehicles, maintenance 
and staff, point in the direction of a larger administrative unit than is needed 
for the other, more personal, services. Advances in radio control similarly 
make large administrative units possible and economical. The Commission 
will be aware that the Local Government Bill makes no provision for ambu- 
lances to be delegated to county districts outside Greater London. _ Inside 
Greater London, efficiency and economy would undoubtedly be prejudiced 
by any proposal to replace the present arrangements by a series of separate 
Ambulance services based on areas of the size suitable for the personal 
services. The Ambulance service should be more widely based. 

99. Finally, there is the Port Health service for the port of London. 
Here it is clearly important that any new administrative pattern should be 
entirely without prejudice to the present arrangements under which there is 
a single Port Health Authority for the whole of the port of London. 

100. To sum up this Part of the memorandum, the Ministry attach the 
utmost importance to all the personal services for whioh local authorities are 
responsible being kept together in the future under the same control, and 
suggest that an administrative area of middling size would be most suited to 
their needs. Food and Drugs functions could be fitted into such a pattern, 
but special arrangements would be needed for Ambulances and Port Flealth. 



PART III. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS TO WHICH TFIE 
COMMISSION HAVE ASKED FOR SPECIFIC REPLIES 

101. Some of the specific questions .asked by the Commission have been 
answered, explicitly or implicitly, in Parts I and II of this memorandum. 
In so far as this is not so, and the Ministry have information or views which 
may assist the Commission, these are given below. 

Question (1). What are the views of the Department on the organisation of 
local government in the area in so far as it concerns each service with 
which your Department deals ? 

102. These are given in Part II of this memorandum. 

Question (2). Are there any contemplated changes or developments of which 
the Royal Commission ought to know ? 

103. (a) T,he Commission will be aware of the changes proposed by the 
Local Government Bill, including the introduction of a general Exchequer 
grant to which reference has been made earlier in this memorandum. They 
will be aware, too, of the existence of the working party which in the light of 
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the Ranges proposed an the Bill is examining certain aspects of the relation- 
ship between central and local government. 

{b) In the field of health and welfare, enquiries are in progress and reports 
are expected before the end of the year on the organisation of the maternity 
services and on the training and employment of social workers. 

(c) The only matter to which the Ministry wish to draw the Commission’s 
particular attention is a proposal made in 1955 by the LondoTcountv 
W , tlle metropolitan borough councils, to allot to 

the latter certain health functions at present discharged by the County Council 
The functions ito be transferred were— 3 

( I ) the care of expectant and nursing mothers and young children, including 

^p&d^&T san “’ and the reguMon of chad miaders 

(II) and ^ung^WIfen f™* ®° £M aS required for the visiting of mothers 

(iii) the vaccination and immunisation of children under school age. 

The London County Council were to retain — 

(iv) The Home Nursing service ; 

(v) the domiciliary Midwifery service ; 

(vi) the School Health service ; 

(V11 ^mg^hlidren iSit0r SerVic ® S ° as not re< l uired for mothers and 

andThe ; ° P “ COn °“ ly by the L - C ' C 

, Tlle L -C-C. proposal is now in abeyance in view of the Commission's 
tbe occaswi1 has not arisen for the Ministry to discuss it 
with the authorities concerned. It is clear that it would split cM over 
the personal services between two different authorities : for example— 

(i) each authority would employ health visitors ; 

(ii) the service for the care of expectant and nursing mothers (i.e„ before 

and after the birth of the child) would be divorced from the midwifery 
service which deals with the birth ; 17 

(iii) the School Health service, including the health visitor element in that 
service, would be separated from the services provided for the families 
of school children in wmch there were also children under school age 
f d )vision of responsibilities would not only make impossible the 

co-ordination of related services which has been stressed elsewhere in this 
memorandum as being of paramount importance, but by the splitting up of 
individual services would entail duplication and overlapping of effort with 
inevitably increased cost. Moreover, it is difficult to oonreive of any positive 
advantages that could he set against the manifest drawbacks of such a 
scheme. Should the London County Council and the metropolitan borough 
councils place the 1955 proposal before the Commission, it will no doubt be 
considered in the light of these observations. 



Question (3). What defects or variations of standards have you found in the 
operation of particular services and to what extent do you consider 
these are due to defects in local government organisation ? 

104.— (a) The standards of provision of the Health and Welfare services 
are subject to a measure of central control in a variety of ways The local 
authorities are required by statute to embody details of the services to be 
provided in proposals or schemes which require the Minister’s approval 
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before becoming operative, and in which .he can require such modifications 
as he thinks fit. There are also, in the statutes, powers enabling the Minister 
to withhold grant on expenditure or to assume direction of local services 
himself, if he is dissatisfied with the performance of a local authority. These 
powers have never had to be exercised. The annual reports which medical 
officers of health are required by statute to submit to the Ministry give oppof. 
trinities for considering the quality of the services provided in each area, 
and for taking any necessary measures to secure an improvement where it 
seems to be needed. Professional officers of the Ministry (doctors, nurses 
and welfare officers), some of whom are outstationed, keep a watchful eye 
on the operation of the Health and Welfare services throughout the country, 
and are able from time to time to offer helpful advice to the local authorities 
and their officers. Whenever it is deemed necessary, the professional officers 
carry out comprehensive surveys of the services in selected areas and furnish 
full and detailed reports. 

( b ) Defects and variations in standards undoubtedly exist in Greater 
London in the services for which the Ministry are responsible, as they do in 
other areas and services. To take two random examples: there is a greet 
lack of residential accommodation in the metropolitan parts of Essex— 
indeed, two areas with a joint population of almost 300,000 have no old 
people’s homes at all — and it is necessary for the aged to be accommodated 
elsewhere ; and the case load of home teachers of the blind in the London 
County Council area is much heavier than it is in some of the neighbouring 
areas. But these variations, and others that could be quoted, do not neecs- 
sarily point to defects in local government organisation. 

Question (4). What arrangements exist for collaboration between authorities'! 

( This should include both standing and ad hoc arrangements,') 
Question (5) How do these arrangements for co-ordination work ? 

Question (6). What further joint arrangements would your Department tike 
to see ? 

Question (7). Do any, and if so what, difficulties stand in the way of making 
these further joint arrangements ? 

Question (8). Does your Department ever have to stimulate joint action hv 
local authorities ? 



Question (10). To what extent does your Department have to act as cvj* 
ordinator between local authorities in the area in the absence of or 
in despite of co-ordination between the local authorities themselves ? 



six h0pe 5 r 11 to toe Commission for thc.se 

Lder seveml headmg“ We * ' Arrangements for collaboration fall 

„ there is collaboration between two or more local authorities 

with the same responsibilities but operating in different areas These mos 

rS^arietv of° rir^ 1CeS t “ the d jf ri Fj s 01 ? or near the boundary, and cover 
vided hv onAiul cl F UI ? sta nces. Residential accommodation may be pro- 

adjustment beW ^ % p ? rso ? from a neighbouring area, a financial 
J , being made. Similarly, there may be arrangements for col labor. 

“‘"a 6 S MidWfe ?’ H ° me Nursi "S -d^omesacTLl 
Sf the Fend y h ! lp an ? ther m the analysis of samples taken 

“ a reciDro^al hask i 85 * n the Ambu l aa “ service mutual aid 

^° nd u° n - A]1 these arra ngements 
for no special comment. h h admmistratlve boundaries give rise and call 
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(6) Secondly, there is collaboration between local authorities with different 
responsibilities in the same area. An example is co-operation between the 
county welfare authority and the district housing authorities in the care of 
homeless families. Discussions are to be held between the responsible 
Government Departments and the local authority Associations with the 
object of improving this. Another example is co-operation in campaigns to 
reduoe home accidents, another subject in which stimulus has recently been 
given from the centre. 

(c) A third heading comprises arrangements for collaboration between 
local authorities, other public authorities such as the governing bodies of 
hospitals, and voluntary organisations. In a recently issued Circular on the 
care of the elderly and chronic sick, to which reference has been made earlier 
in this memorandum, the Ministry have put special emphasis on the need for 
such collaboration. Another example where central stimulus has similarly been 
applied is the local conferences on ante-natal care, which were initiated in 
1956 on the basis of hospital areas. The Ministry had received evidence 
suggesting that more .attention should he given to the provision of adequate 
ante-natal care, and the Standing Maternity and Midwifery Advisory Com- 
mittee had furnished a memorandum of advice, showing in detail what 
needed to be done, and indicating the measures necessary to achieve the desired 
object. These measures entailed close co-operation locally between the 
hospitals, the Local Health Authorities .and the general practitioner service 
to avoid overlapping of effort or gaps in the provision of care. The Ministry 
gave a very wide circulation to the memorandum and asked the chairmen of 
hospital management committees and hoards of governors having substantial 
maternity units to convene meetings of the professional officers concerned in 
all three branches of the National Health Service, with a view to concerting 
the requisite measures of co-operation wherever these were not already fully 
operative. The outcome of these meetings has been a marked improvement 
in the standard of provision of ante-natal care in many areas. 

( d) Another facet of co-operation between different types of' authority is 
revealed by the regular liaison meetings, chaired ;by the London County 
Medical Officer, which bring together for 'discussion of common problems 
the tnedioal officers of health of the counties .and county boroughs in the 
Greater London area, the senior administrative medical officers of the four 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Boards and medical representatives of the 
Ministry. Similar meetings take place in other parts of the country. 

(e) Special mention should be made of collaboration in the appointment 
of .medical officers of health. It is oommon for these to be on a joint basis, 
serving one or more district authorities .and .the county council as well. In 
London an agreement was reached in 1948 between the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing loint Committee with this 
object. It enabled the services of borough medical officers of health to be 
made .available to the County Council for administration of the personal health 
services, thus securing at the same time co-ordination between the personal 
and environmental services and a widening of the scope of borough medical 
officers whose responsibilities had been diminished through the coming into 
operation of the National Health Service. Other objects of .the agreement 
were the progressive combination of metropolitan boroughs for purposes 
of employing or sharing the services of medical officers of health and the 
provision by the County Council of medical assistance should it be needed 
by a borough in the course of environmental work. One of the serious draw- 
backs of an unduly small local government unit is the difficulty of obtaining 
the services of a doctor of sufficiently high calibre to serve as medical officer of 
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health. The arrangements described above go some way to meet this difficulty, 
but they are subject, of course, to all the disadvantages inherent in a situation 
in which one man is serving two or more masters. 

(/) The arrangements for collaboration which have been mentioned are not 
special to Greater London, apart from the particular modifications of them 
described in id) and (e), and the Commission may feel that their relevance 
to the particular local government problems of their area is limited. 



Question (9). What are the present delegation arrangements as between 
local authorities’! To what extent does delegation obviate difficulties 
that might otherwise arise from the present organisation of local 
government'! 

106. In the services covered by this memorandum there is no delegation, 
in the strict sense, as between different local authorities. As described else- 
where there are, however, arrangements for the decentralisation of control 
in county areas. In Middlesex, Essex, Kent and Surrey these include the 
establishment of sub-committees of the Health Committee. 



Question (11). To what extent do the activities of voluntary bodies who 
supplement the work of local authorities in particular fields, e.g. in 
welfare work, point to defects in the organisation of local government'! 

107. (a) In services such as those with which this memorandum is primarily 
concerned, it is not surprising that voluntary organisations should make a 
large contribution, and it is entirely in tune with the Ministry’s policy that 
voluntary organisations should be encouraged to play a prominent part. This 
does not imply defects in local government organisation. Both the National 
Health Service Act and the National Assistance Act specifically authorise the 
local authorities to make arrangements with voluntary organisations on an 
agency basis^for the provision of a wide range of services which the local 
authority has a primary duty to provide. The Acts also empower the local 
authorities to contribute financially to the support of voluntary organisations 
which are independently providing services of a like nature to those provided 
by the local authority. The advantages of such arrangements are manifest : 
they provide scope for the exercise of the spirit of voluntary service which is 
traditional in the life of this country ; they use to the full a fund of accumu- 
lated experience which would not otherwise be available ; and, in so far as 
they substitute the work of unpaid volunteers for that of paid servants, 
they are economical. 

(b) Some examples of such arrangements within the Greater London area 
are — 

(i) under arrangements made with the Local Health Authorities, voluntary 
district nursing associations are responsible for the Home Nursing 
service in London County, Croydon, East Ham, and Surrey, and partly 
in Kent ; 

(ii) much specialised work is done for the disabled by, for example, the 
Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, and in the provision 
of homes for particular types of disability ; 

(in) the Loudon County Council make extensive use of the Hospital Car 
service and of the Home Service Ambulance Department of the Joint 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and the British Red 
Cross Society. 
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Question (12). To what extent does the present organisation of local govern- 
ment lead to duplication of work and staff? 

i 08 W 4 n y duplication found in the administration of the Health and 
Welfare services is less likely to be associated with defects in the pattern of 
the administrative areas than with inadequate co-ordination of the various 
services. The vital need for such co-ordination and for the unification of 
related services under a single administrative control has been stressed in 
several places in this memorandum from the standpoint of the provision of 
the best possible service to the public. It need only be added here that such 
co-ordination and unification also contribute greatly to economy and efficiency 
of administration by the avoidance of duplication of effort. A typical instance 
of this can be seen in the measures taken to deal with the problem of 
children neglected or ill-treated in their own homes, to which reference has 
been made in paragraph 51. 

(h) Subject to these general observations, the Ministry are not aware of 
any specific instances of duplication of work or staff in the services provided 
in the Greater London area to which the attention of the Commission need 
be drawn. 

Question (13). Does your Department meet difficulties in connection with 
Government grants due to the complicated pattern of local authorities 
in the region? 

109. No such difficulties have been encountered in the services coming 
under the Ministry. 

Question (14). Has your Department any view as to the effect of the size of 
a local government unit upon the effectiveness of a particular service, 
its cost and the convenience of all concerned, viz., the citizen, the local 
authorities and the Government? 

110. This question has been dealt with in Part II of this memorandum. 

Question (15). Has your Department any views as to the relative virtues of 
directly or indirectly elected bodies? 

111. It is assumed that the Commission have in mind indirectly elected 
bodies exercising primary responsibility for the administration of services 
There are no bodies of quite this type within the field of Health and Welfare 
and the Ministry do not therefore feel able to offer any evidence on this point! 
While part of the membership of Executive Councils is appointed by 
independently elected bodies, the Councils are not thought to be the sort of 
body the Commission have in mind, and in any case the Ministry would not 
regard their type of constitution as suitable for the local Health and Welfare 
services. 



Ministry of Health. 
June, 1958. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Provisions in the Public Health Act, 1936, and the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1936, under which Local Health Authorities have 
functions (see paragraph 7 of the memorandum) 



Note: The details of the comparable provisions are not necessarily 
identical. 



Function 


Sections of the 
Public Health Act, 
1936 


Sections of the 
Public Health 
(London) Act, 1936 


Removal to hospital of persons suffering from 
notifiable disease 


169, 244 


201, 164 


Other matters relating to infectious disease 


170, 172, 254, 305 


202, 224, 229 


Lectures and publicity on health matters 


179 


298 


Provision of laboratories 


196 


— 


Notices and certificates of notifiable and other 
infectious diseases 


144, 146, 242 


192, 193 



APPENDIX 2 

Administration of Health services in the “ fringe ” county 

DISTRICTS OF THE GREATER LONDON AREA 
(see paragraph 44 of the memorandum) 



ESSEX 



County District 


Administrative Area 


Services administered by 
the Area 


Barking Boro 


Barking 






Dagenham Boro 


Dagenham 




Health Centres. 


Ilford Boro. ... 


Ilford 




Care of Mothers and Young 


Leyton Boro 


Leyton 




Children. 


Romford Boro 


Romford 




Midwifery. 


Walthamstow Boro 


Walthamstow 




Health Visiting. 


Chingford Boro. ... 






[-Home Nursing. 


Wanstead and Woodford 






Vaccination and Immunisa- 


Boro. f 


(part of) Forest* 




tion. 


Chigwell U.D 






Prevention of Illness, Care 


Waltham Holy Cross U.D. J 






and After-Care. 


Hornchurch U.D 


(part of) South f 


* 


Domestic Help. 



* Area also includes Epping U.D. and Epping R.D. 
t Area also includes Brentwood and Thurrock U.Ds. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 



County District 



Administrative 

Division 



Services administered by 
the Division 



Watford Boro. ... 
Bushey U.D. ... 
Chorleywood U.D. 



Rickmansworth U.D. 



» (part of) South-West* 



Parishes of — 

Aldenham ... 

Watford Rural (in Watford 
R.D.) 



Day Nurseries. 
Midwifery. 
-Home Nursing. 



Barnet U.D. 

East Barnet U.D. 



^ South 



Occupation Centres for men- 
tal defectives. 



Cheshunt U.D 

Elstree R.D 

Parish of — 

Northaw (in Hatfield R.D.). . . 



(part of) Eastf 

(part of) St. Albans f ... 

(part of) Welwyn§ 



* Division also includes the remainder of the Watford R.D. 
f Division also includes Hertford Boro., 4 other U.Ds. and 3 R.Ds. 
j Division also includes St. Albans City, Harpenden U.D. and St. Albans R.D 
§ Division also includes Welwyn Garden City U.D. and Welwyn R.D. 



KENT 



County District 


Administrative Area 


Services administered by 
the Area 


Beckenham Boro. 






1 




Bromley Boro 

Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D. 
Orpington U.D. 

Penge U.D 

Bexley Boro 

Dartford Boro 

Erith Boro 

Crayford U.D 




No. 7 

(part of) No. 6* 




Health Centres. 

Care of Mothers and Young 
Children. 

Midwifery. 

Health Visiting. 

Home Nursing. 

-Vaccination and Immunisa- 
tion. 

Prevention of Illness, Care 
and After-Care. 

Domestic Help. 

Mental Health (excluding 
certification and ascertain- 
ment). 



* Area also includes Dartford R.D. 
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SURREY 



County District 



Administrative 

Division 



Services administered by 
the Division 



Barnes Boro 

Richmond Boro. 

Epsom and Ewell Boro. 

Sutton and Cheam Boro. 
Banstead U.D. (main part) 
Kingston-on-Thames Boro. 
Malden and Coombe Boro. 
Surbiton Boro. ... 

Esher U.D. 

Mitcham Boro.... 

Wimbledon Boro. 

Merton and Morden U.D. 
Beddington and Wallington 

Boro. } 

Carshalton U.D. 

Caterham and Warlingham 
U.D. 

Coulsdon and Purley U.D. 
Banstead U.D. (Parishes of— f 
Chipstead, 

Woodmansterne) 

Walton and Weybridge U.D...’ 



Northern 

(part of) Central* 

North-Central ... 

North-Eastern 

Mid-Eastern 

South-Eastern 

(part of) North-Westernf 



Care of Mothers and Young 
Children. 

Midwifery. 

Health Visiting (other than 
for tuberculosis). 

► Home Nursing. 

Vaccination and Immunisa- 
tion. 

Domestic Help. 

Registration of Day Nur- 
series and Child Minders. 

Public education in health. 



* Division also includes Leatherhead U.D. and 4 parishes in two R.Ds. 
f Division also includes 5 other U.Ds. and 5 parishes in Guildford R.D. 
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* More than half the work is carried out by voluntary bodies. 



APPENDIX 5 
Ambulance Costs, 1956-57 
( Compiled by the Ministry of Health ) 



Directly provided 
service only 


Mileage 


4,180,557 

3,292,220 

407,893 

161,825 

287,597 


Total 

patients 

carried 


992,419 
707,876 
104,114 
41,478 
i 63,604 


Cost per vehicle mile 


Agency 

service 


■In i i 


j Directly 
provided 
service 


s. d. 
4 6 
4 3 

3 10 

4 0 
4 0 


Combined 
Services 
(exclusive 
of Supple- 
mentary 
and rail 
services) 


s. d. 
4 4 
4 3 

3 10 

4 0 
4 0 


Cost per patient 


Agency 

service 


£ s. d. 
1 19 4 


Directly 

provided 

service 

! 


^ O 00 O VO o 

M 2 2 H H 2 


All Services 
(including Supplementary 
and rail) 


Cost 

per 1,000 
population 


£ 

320 

321 
313 
282 
339 


Cost 

per patient 


s. d. 
16 11 
18 7 
15 0 
15 7 
18 .0 


Number of 
patients 
carried 
per 1,000 
population 


oo in oo co (-» 

■<**-< vo e'- 
en m it co «n 


Average 
number of 
miles per 
1 patient 


50 

5-3 

3- 9 

4- 0 
4-5 


L.H.A. 


London C.C. 
Middlesex C.C. ... 
Croydon C.B. 

East Ham C.B. ... 
West Ham C.B. ... 
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APPENDIX 6 



Welfare Services- 



-Cosis in. Residential Accommodation, 1956-57 



Z elfare Servic 7 Statistics > 1956-57 — published by 
me institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants and the Society of 
County Treasurers) 



Local 

Authority 


Number of 
persons 
accommo- 
dated on 
night of 
31.12.1956 
per 1,000 
population 


•Net cost per resident week for 
homes with 


*Average 
net cost per 
resident week 
(All homes) 


not more 
than 30 
persons 


more than 
30 but not 
more than 
50 persons 


more than 
50 persons 






£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


London C.C. 


2-66 


5 3 4 


4 19 1 


5 1 3 


5 1 3 


Middlesex C.C. 


1-62 


6 9 3 


5 18 3 


5 17 1 


6 0 0 


Croydon C.B.C. ... 


2-52 


4 18 8 


4 9 10 


4 12 4 


4 14 4 


East Ham C.B.C. ... 


2-83 


5 8 0 


5 9 4 


5 6 11 


5 8 2 


West Ham C.B.C. ... 


2-25 1 


4 16 6 


5 3 11 


- 


4 18 4 







* i.e., gross cost less income other than grant. 
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Ministry of Health, Ministry of Labour and National Sendee, and others. 



Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Home Office 

PART I: CHILD CARE SERVICES 
A. The Care of Children under the Children Act, 1948 

The Statutory functions of local authorities under the Children Act, 1948 

1. T-he local authorities responsible for child care in England and Wales 
are the councils of counties and county boroughs. In the area of Greater 
London, as defined in the Royal Commission’s terms of reference, the 
authorities principally concerned are therefore the London County Council 
and the Middlesex County Council. 

2. The child care functions of local authorities are largely those which they 
exercise under the Children Act, 1948. By Section 1 they must receive into 
their care, if they consider this to be necessary in the interests of his welfare, 
any child in their area under the age of 17 who has no parent or guardian, 
who is abandoned or lost, or whose parents are unable for any reason to 
provide for his proper upbringing. Whan a child is in care the local authority 
have a continuing duty to restore him to the care of his parents or guardians 
or of a suitable relative or friend as soon as this is consistent with his welfare ; 
otherwise, the local authority remain responsible for the child, so long as his 
welfare appears to require it, until he is 18 years of age. The local authority 
have power in certain cases to give financial assistance towards his main- 
tenance, education or training up to the age of 21 years and sometimes beyond 
that age. The local authority have also a statutory duty, when ordered by a 
court, to act as a fit person, for the care of a child found, under the provisions 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, to be in need of care or 
protection, or guilty of an offence which is punishable in an adult by imprison- 
ment. The fit person order, which gives the local authority the rights, powers 
and liabilities of a parent, remains in force until the child reaches the age of 
18, unless it is revoked by the court or discharged by the Secretary of State. 
Under the Children Act, the two (groups of children are provided for in the 
same ways, according to their needs. 

3. The general duty of a local authority towards children in their care is 
stated in section 12 of 'the Children Act, which requires the authority to 
exercise their powers to further the best interests of the children and to afford 
them opportunity for the proper development of their character and ability ; 
™ m so doing to make such use of the facilities and services available to 
ohildren in the care of Itheir owin parents as appears to the local authority to 
be reasonable. The conception is that the local authority should bring up 
the children as a good parent would, and as far as practicable in the same 
kind of way. 

4. Local authorities are under a duty to board out children in care, unless 
in a particular case this is not practicable or desirable for the time being 
(because sufficient suitable foster homes are not available or because a ohild 
is unsuitable for boarding out). Boarding out (in the right foster home) is 
regarded as being (the form of care — short of adoption — nearest to that enjoyed 
by a child brought up in his own home by good parents. Children who cannot 
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be boarded out for the time being are accommodated for (he most part in local 
authority children’s homes, but some are accommodated in homes provided 
by voluntary organisations, in private establishments and in other ways. 

5. Sections 39 and 40 of the Children Act require the local authority to 
establish a children’s committee with prescribed functions, unless the Secretary 
of State directs otherwise or consents to the committee performing additional 
functions. The local authority’s functions (hat must be exercised through 
the children’s committee are those under the Children Act ; those under 
Parts III and IV of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 (as to the 
protection of children and young persons in relation to criminal and summary 
proceedings, remand homes, approved schools, and the committal of children 
and young persons to Ihhe care of lit persons) ; the supervision under the child 
life protection provisions of the Public Health Acts of children plaoed privately 
for reward in foster homes or commercial institutions ; and, under adoption 
legislation, the registration of adoption societies and the supervision of children 
placed with a view to adoption. 

6. Under section 41 of the Children Act, the local authority must appoint 
a children’s officer, who acts as ahief officer of the children’s committee and 
whose sole concern is with the committee’s work. 

The Home Office and the local authorities : financial arrangements 

7 . Local authorities are required by section 42 of the Children Act to 
exercise all the functions referred ito in paragraph 5 above under the general 
guidance of the Secretary of State. The oontacts with child care work in the 
field are made mainly by the inspectorate of the Home Office Children’s 
Department, which, apart from the Chief Inspector and two deputies and 
certain specialist inspectors, including medical inspectors, who work from the 
Home Office in London, is organised in six regions covering England and 
Wales, with headquarters in London (two regions), Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester and Cardiff. By inspections of children’s homes, a general over- 
sight is maintained of their staffing, standards of equipment, furnishing and 
catering with a view to ensuring that satisfactory provision is made with due 
regard to economy. Inspectors keep under review also the other aspects of 
the child care work of local authorities. 

8. The Secretary of State has various detailed powers of control under 
the Children Act. For example, he (has .power (which he has exercised) to 
make regulations providing for the welfare of children boarded out by local 
authorities (section 14), and as to children’s homes provided by local authorities 
(section 15 (4)). He may prohibit the appointment of any person whom he 
considers unfit to be the children’s officer of an authority. His approval or 
consent is required to the use of certain kinds of premises to accommodate 
children in the care of a local authority (section 13 (2), (3) and (6)), His 
consent is required to the payment by a local authority of a contribution to a 
voluntary organisation for the welfare of children (section 46 (2)) ; but it is 
proposed to repeal this requirement in the Local Government Bill now before 
Parliament. 

9. Under section 47 of the Children Act, the approved net expenditure 
incurred in carrying out the functions referred to in paragraph 5 above (other 
than expenditure in respect of remand homes and approved schools, for which 
separate grant provision is made in the Children and Young Persons Act, 1 933) 
is eligible for Exchequer grant. This specific grant is one of those which it is 
proposed to replace by a general .grant under the provisions of the Local 
Government Bill. The standard rate of grant is 50 per cent., reduced as 
necessary to secure that the local authorities bear half the expenditure incurred 
by the Secretary of State on training in child care under section 45 of the 
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Children Act and in making grants to voluntary organisations under section 
46 (1). 

10. Control of (building work is on lines agreed by the Local Government 
Manpower Committee in their First Report. Subject to approval of an annual 
building programme, local authorities are free to carry out 'projects costing 
£5,000 or less (£2,000 or less in the case of nurseries) without further reference 
to the Home Office on details. For more costly (projects, plans and specifica- 
tions are submitted to the Home Office for approval. 

11. In the case of children who are boarded out, or placed in private 
children’s homes or nurseries, in certain, other special kinds of residential 
accommodation, in lodgings or in residential employment, or who are over 
the age of 18 and in receipt of special assistance, local authorities are free to 
determine the amount spent on any child, provided, that the authority’s 
average expenditure per child in a financial year does not exceed £2 weekly, 
exclusive of salaries and administrative costs. A similar administrative control 
applies to expenditure on children in care who are placed in ihomes run by 
voluntary organisations, except that the average payment imay not without 
Home Office approval exceed £4 10s. weekly for a child under 5 years of age, 
and £3 5s. for a child aged 5 years or over. It is proposed to discontinue these 
controls if the specific grant for child care is replaced by a general grant. 

12. The pay and conditions of service of local authorities’ field staff and 
staff in residential institutions (including remand homes and approved schools) 
are matters for the appropriate national (or in the case of the London County 
Council, local) negotiating machinery. 

13. The number of children in the care of local authorities in England 
and Wales at 31st March, 1957, was 62,033, of whom 8,927 were in the care 
of the London County Council and 2,517 in the care of the Middlesex County 
Council ; the next largest number in the care of an individual authority was 
2,208 in Kent. In 1957-58, according to the revised estimates, the net 
expenditure incurred by local authorities in England and Wales on the care 
of 59,082 children (that is, the average number in care throughout the year) 
was £16,037,444 the average net cost per child per week being £5 4s. 5d. 
The estimated net expenditure of the London County Council in that year was 
£2,701,360 (17 per cent.) on an average of 8,473 children (14 per cent.), the 
average net cost per week being £6 2s. 3d. Corresponding figures for Middle- 
sex were £746,050 (5 per cent.), 2,645 children (4 per cent.) and £5 8s. 2d. 
The estimated average weekly cost in England and Wales of children boarded 
out or dealt with in one of the other ways mentioned in the first sentence of 
paragraph 11 above was £1 16s. 9d. The estimated average cost under this 
head for children in the care of the London County Council was consider- 
ably higher, at £2 18s. 10d„ than in the case of any other local authority, the 
reason being the large use made by the London County Council of private 
residential nurseries in the absence of sufficient nursery provision of their 
own. Restrictions on building have hindered the provision of nursery ac- 
commodation by the London County Council, but it is hoped that the defi- 
ciency may be remedied soon. 



B. Remand Homes 

14. Section 77 of the Children and Young Persons 
upon the councils of counties and Bounty boroughs the 
remand homes for their areas. An authority may either 
home, or arrange to use a remand home provided by 
Remand homes are used primarily for the safe custody of 
persons for short periods before their appearance in 



Act, 1933, places 
duty of providing 
establish a remand 
another authority, 
children and young 
court, or between- 
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sittings of the court, or while they are awaiting transfer to approved schools. 
Report on the children are provided by remand homes at the request of the 
courts. 

15. Approved expenditure on remand homes is eligible for a specific 
grant of 50 per cent, under the Act of 1933. Apart from control of building 
work (on the lines described in paragraph 10 above), there is no detailed 
central control over remand home expenditure, which consists mainly of 
salaries and wages of staff, and expenditure on the maintenance and training 
of the children in the homes and on the maintenance of premises. General 
oversight of staffing and of standards in remand homes is exercised through 
the inspectorate of the Home Office Children’s Department. 

16. There are at present forty-nine remand homes in England and Wales, 
provided by thirty-eight county and county borough councils. Four volun- 
tary homes are available for use by arrangement as remand homes for a small 
number of children. The London County Council provide a remand home 
for 104 boys and one for 24 girls. The Middlesex County Council provide 
a remand home for 36 boys and one for 30 girls. All four homes are used 
by a number of other authorities. The Greater London area also contains a 
remand home for 17 boys at Mitcham, provided by Surrey County Council, 
and one for 17 girls at Croydon, provided by Croydon County Borough 
Council. Over the whole country, the average number of places available in 
individual remand homes is about twenty-four. The London County Coun- 
cil remand home for boys (Stamford House) has recently assumed the addi- 
tional function of a classifying centre for boys who are committed to approved 
schools by the London juvenile courts. This arrangement has advantages 
over the usual one of sending a boy who is committed to an approved school 
from the remand home to a classifying approved school and thence to a 
training approved school. Boys who have been in Stamford House before 
committal to an approved school can be classified there after committal, and 
transferred direct to a selected approved school, a procedure involving one 
move instead of two. Moreover, the initial observation of the boy at 
Stamford House before committal should enable the period of classification 
for approved school purposes to be reduced. The arrangement is facilitated 
by the size of the remand home, which caters for a relatively compact area 
producing a sufficient number of cases, and by the specialist services available 
there. 

17. The estimated net expenditure, before payment of grant, of local 
authorities in England and Wales on remand homes was £474,737 in 1957-58. 
The London County Council share of this expenditure was £73,425 (15 per 
cent.) and the Middlesex share was £25,220 (5 per cent.). The estimated 
average weekly cost per head of keeping children in remand homes in England 
and Wales in 1957-58 was £12 11s. 10d„ and the average percentage use of 
the homes was 59 per cent. No corresponding figures for the London County 
Council and Middlesex remand homes are available, but in 1956-57 the 
figures were £13 14s. 9d. and 61 per cent, for the London County Council, 
and £15 19s. lOd. and 74 per cent, for Middlesex. During the period July 
to December, 1957, the average percentage use of the London County Council 
remand homes was 73 per cent, and that of the Middlesex remand homes 
78 per cent. 

18. Although in the case of the London County Council and Middlesex 
the higher percentage use corresponded with a higher cost per head in 
1956-57, the high average weekly cost of keeping children in remand homes 
generally is influenced greatly by the degree to which the accommodation is 
occupied throughout the year. Many homes with a low average percentage 
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use are full to capacity from time to time, and with the need to meet the 
requirements of the courts, and to provide for the fluctuating numbers com- 
mitted to remand homes, and allowing for periods of quarantine, a high 
average percentage use of remand homes in general is not to be expected. 
(While the use of remand home accommodation is kept under review, in 
consultation with the local authorities concerned, caution is necessary in 
reducing the number of remand homes. The functions of remand homes 
make it desirable to have a network of homes throughout the country, 
situated within reasonable distance of the courts before which the children 
and young persons appear, and, wherever possible, to secure that the homes 
are in areas where facilities for medical and psychiatric examinations ate 
available. The closing in recent times of homes which were insufficiently 
used and whose retention could not be justified has resulted inevitably, in 
some areas, in the loss of desirable facilities and in some inconvenience to 
the courts and to the services concerned). 

C. Approved Schools 

19. Approved schools are residential schools approved by the Secretary o£ 
State under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, for the education and 
training of children and young persons ordered to be sent there by the 
courts before which they have been found guilty of offences, in need of cate 
or protection or beyond control. The maximum period of detention is gener- 
ally three years, but varies by statutory provision according to the age of the 
child or young person on committal. Most boys and girls are placed out 
before the end of the maximum period of detention and remain on licence 
until the end of that period. Then follows a further period under super- 
vision, which may be as long as three years but varies again according lo 
age. 

20. The schools are classified according to the age of the children, the 
main categories being senior, intermediate, junior and classifying, for hoys 
and girls separately. There are separate schools for Roman Catholic 
children. 

21. Under section 80(1) of the Act of 1933 a local authority may, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State, provide or combine with any other 
local authority in providing an approved school, and under section 80(2) it 
is the duty of every local authority to take appropriate steps to remedy 
any deficiency in approved school accommodation. In practice, however, the 
schools approved by the Secretary of State under the Act are for the most 
part provided and managed by voluntary bodies: of 118 approved schools in 
England and Wales, 25 only are managed by some 20 local authorities. The 
London County Council provide three boys’ schools (all situated outside the 
county area) and Middlesex County Council two boys’ schools. 

22. The cost of approved schools is shared equally between the Exchequer 
and the local authorities. The local authorities’ share is met by the conlri- 
bution which a local authority is required, under section 90 of fhe Act of 

• P a Y 111 respect of a child from its area, to the school in which the 
child is placed. To enable children to be placed in the schools best suited 
to then needs, without regard to the differing costs per head in different 
schools the contribution is at a flat rate fixed by the Secretary of Slate 
at the beginning of each year on the basis of the schools’ estimates of costs 
■tor the year and of :an estimate of the number of children who will be 
m the schools, and is designed to meet half the cost of the schools. This 
arrangement is modified in the case of local authority schools. Because of 
the diverse characteristics and needs of the children, no local authority are in 
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a position to fill the whole of their approved school accommodation with 
children for whom they are responsible. In fact, the percentage of accom- 
modation so filled is comparatively small, and all schools, both local authority 
and voluntary, form a pool of accommodation available to all local authorities. 
The total cost of a local authority school is apportioned according to user 
between “ inside cases ” (children from the area of the local authority provid- 
ing the school) and “outside cases” (children from other local authority 
areas). On the proportion of cost attributable to the “ inside cases ”, the 
Exchequer pays 50 per cent, grant to the authority. As regards the “ outside 
cases”, the authority collects the fiat rate contributions from the other 
authorities concerned, and receives the balance from the Exchequer. 

23. Because boys and girls a, re compelled to reside for considerable periods 
in approved schools, and questions affecting the liberty of the subject as well 
as the welfare of the children are involved. Home Office control of approved 
schools is more extensive than that of children’s homes or remand homes. 
The Secretary of State has many detailed powers of control under the Act 
and the Approved School Rules, in addition to the main power of approval 
of the individual schools. 

24. Financial control is also close, and is rather more so for voluntary 
schools than for local authority schools. It is exercised principally through 
the examination and approval of itemised preliminary estimates of expendi- 
ture submitted before the beginning of the financial year, revised estimates 
submitted half -way through the financial year, and certified claims showing 
actual expenditure ; and by the requirement to consult the Home Office about 
proposals to incur expenditure over and above the amounts approved in the 
estimates. Control of building work in local authority approved schools is 
on the lines described in paragraph 10 above.- The Home Office approves the 
staffing establishment of each school, and oversight of staffing, and of stan- 
dards of education, training, equipment, furnishing and catering is secured by 
Home Office inspection. 

25. As with remand homes, the average weekly cost per head of approved 
schools is influenced greatly 'by the degree of use made of the accommoda- 
tion. For a number of years up to 1957, committals to approved schools 
had been decreasing, .and many schools had to be closed as 'being redundant. 
The average weekly cost per head in 1957-58, according to the revised esti- 
mates, was £9 8s 6d. for all schools, £10 3s. 9d. for local authority schools and 
£9 3s. 8d. for voluntary schools. (The cost of local authority schools includes 
substantial administration charges not incurred by voluntary schools). In 
the same year, the estimated average weekly cost per head of the three London 
County Council schools was £12 8s. 8d., and that of the two Middlesex 
schools £10 12s. 6d. 

D. Questions put by the Royal Commission 

26. The following comments relate -to the questions set out in the Chair- 
man’s letter of 4th March, 1958. 

(1) What are the views of the Department on the organisation of local 
government in the area so far as it concerns the child care services ' ? 
There seem to be no particular disadvantages in the organisation of 
child care in large local government units such as the London County 
Council and the Middlesex County Council. It is important that child 
care should be organised in -units large enough to support a reasonable 
number of trained staff. The child care -services operate on a smaller 
scale than education and 'health, because the number of children in the 
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care of (local authorities is much smaller than the numbers requiring educa- 
tion or health services., . Some of the small county boroughs have found 
great difficulty in recruiting and retaining trained staff of adequate quality 
for their child care work. There is a general shortage of trained social 
■workers. It is all the more important, therefore, that they should be used 
to the best advantage. Experience shows that social workers function 
most effectively and economically as members of a sizeable group j this 
enables staff absences to be covered, provides for the employment of 
both men and women (often an important point) and enables the special 
aptitudes of individual officers to toe used where most needed ; and it 
■enables the group to work as a team with supervision of the case work bv 
its most experienced members. 

See also the answer to question (9). 

(2) Are there any contemplated changes or developments of which the 
Royal Commission ought to he aware ? 

An Interdepartmental Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Ingleby is at present considering the working of the law in England and 
Wales relating to juveniles brought before the court as delinquent, in 
need of care or protection, or beyond control ; and, .among other matters, 
the remand home and approved school systems, the prevention of cruelty 
to, and exposure to moral and physical danger of juveniles, and the ques- 
tion whether child care authorities should be given new powers and duties 
to prevent or forestall the suffering of children through neglect in then- 
own homes. 

(3) What defects or variations of the standards have you found in the 
operation of the child care services and to what extent do you consider 
these are due to defects in local government organisation ? 

(Standards of child care in the Greater London area are considered to 
be generally satisfactory. 

(4) , (5), (6), (7) and (8) Arrangements for collaboration among and joint 
action by local authorities. 

(Under the Boarding Out of Children Regulations, 1955, a local autho- 
rity boarding out a child in their care in the area of another authority must 
send particulars to the area authority, and, if the boarding out is to be for 
(a period exceeding eight weeks, must (except i,n certain circumstances) ask 
the area authority to report within fourteen days if any reason is known 
to them why (boarding out with those foster parents would be detrimental 
to the child’s welfare. The care authority may arrange with the area 
authority for the latter to exercise supervision on their behalf and to furnish 
reports. There are requirements as to the exchange of information between 
the care -authority and the area authority where the child is removed, and 
where the boarding out ceases for other reasons. The -area authority must 
notify the care authority if they learn of any reason why the boarding out 
of a child with particular foster parents may have ceased to be in his best 
interests. 

There are standing (arrangements, arrived at toy agreement 'between the 
authorities concerned, for the joint use -of remand homes by numbers of 
local .authorities (see paragraph 16). All approved schools form a pool 
accommodation (see paragraph 22), admissions being arranged toy the 
classifying schools (or the Home Office in the case of children who do not 
pass through a classifying school) in consultation with the training schools. 

Apart from these arrangements for collaboration among local .authori- 
ties, ad hoc co-operation and consultation among children’s officers and 
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their staff arise naturally from their day-to-day work. Meetings between 
the Home Office and the local authorities are arranged as necessary to 
discuss matters of common concern. 

All these arrangements appear to work reasonably well. 

(9) What are the present delegation arrangements between local authori- 
ties / To what extent does delegation obviate difficulties that might 
otherwise arise from the present organisation of local government ? 
There are no delegation arrangements between local authorities other 

than the delegation of supervision of boarded out children (see the answer 
to questions (4) to (8)). In the areas of the London and Middlesex County 
Councils, as in many other counties, the child care service is organised in 
area, teams with local offices. .This largely meets the need for the 
service to be immediately available and in intimate contact with 
its. clients. At the same time these area teams are not self-con- 
tained, but being part of the county service have the advantages of inter- 
changeability of staff and a chain of supervision. In the London County 
Council area, the child care service is organised in nine areas, with am area 
children s officer, field staff and administrative and clerical staff in each 
The areas correspond with those of metropolitan boroughs or groups of 
boroughs. They are grouped in three districts (three areas to each district) 
and each district is the responsibility of an administrative officer and of a 
district committee which deals with local matters but carries out the policy 
of the children’s, committee. In Middlesex, there axe ten areas, but no 
district organisation. The arrangements appear to work reasonably well 
both m the London County Council area and in Middlesex. 

(10) To what extent does your department have to act as co-ordinator 
between local authorities in the area in the absence of or in despite of 
co-ordination between the local authorities themselves ? 

This does not arise, except in a general way through inspection and 
other aspects of the exercise of the Secretary of State’s central respon- 
sibility for the child care services. 

(11) To what extent do the activities of voluntary bodies who supplement 
the ; work of local authorities in particular fields, e.g. in welfare work, 
point to defects in the organisation of local government ? 

The local authority child care services exist side by side with the volun- 
tary services, many of which were pioneers in the work. As mentioned in 
paragraph 21, approved schools are provided and managed for the most 
part by voluntary bodies (although financed from public funds). The local 
authorities have come to play the major role in the care of homeless chil- 
dren, but here. too the voluntary organisations make an important contri- 
bution, which includes looking after numbers of children in local authority 
care, by arrangement with the authorities concerned. There is room for 
both the statutory and voluntary services in work calling for much variety 
and flexibility of treatment and approach. 

(12) To what, extent does the present organisation of local government 
lead to duplication of work and staff ? 

The present organisation of local government in the Greater London 
Area does not appear to lead to duplication of work and staff among the 
councils concerned. See also the answer to question (1). 

(13) Does your department meet difficulties in connection with government 
grants due to the complicated pattern of local authorities in the 
region ? 

No. 
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(14) Has your department any view as to the effect of the size of a local 
government unit upon the effectiveness of a particular service, its costs 
and the convenience of all concerned, viz • the citizen, the local 
authority and the Government ? 

See the answer to question (1). 

(15) Has your department any views as to the relative virtues of directly 
or indirectly elected bodies ? 

No. 

(PART CIVIL DEFENCE 

General 

1. (a) Ministerial responsibility for civil defence is shared by the Home 
Secretary and a number of other Ministers designated as responsible for 
particular functions by Orders in Council under the Civil Defence Act, 1948. 
Each Minister has power under section 2 of that Act to make regulations 
giving local authorities civil defence functions within the Minister’s sphere 
of responsibility and the regulations so made place functions upon various 
classes of local authority according, among other factors, to the authorities’ 
peacetime functions and their civil defence responsibilities in the last war, 
The table in the Appendix shows the regulations placing civil defence func- 
tions upon local authorities in Greater London. Exchequer grant at the 
rate of 75 per cent, or 100 per cent, according to the functions and/or the 
nature of the expenditure is payable to the local authorities by the responsible 
Minister. 

(b) The principal civil defence duty of local authorities in peacetime is 
that of raising and training divisions of the Civil Defence Corps. The Corps 
consists of five sections (Headquarters ; Warden ; Rescue ; and Ambulance 
and Casualty Collecting ; and Welfare) each of which is trained to assist 
local authorities in discharging functions conferred on them by one or more 
of the sets of regulations listed in the Appendix. Within the area of the 
county of London the distribution of functions is such that the London 
County Council is responsible for the Rescue and the Ambulance and 
Casualty Collecting Sections and for the Emergency Feeding duties of the 
Welfare Section, while the Metropolitan 'Boroughs and the City of London 
are responsible for the Headquarters and Warden 'Sections and for the 
remaining functions of the Welfare Section, principally evacuation, billeting, 
and care of the homeless. Elsewhere in Greater London, as defined in the 
Royal Commission’s terms of reference, as in the rest of England and Wales, 
the responsibility for raising divisions of the Corps rests upon county 'borough 
councils and county councils, although the latter may, and do, delegate their 
functions, to the extent approved by the Secretary of State, to county district 
councils. 

Questions put by the Royal Commission 

2. The following comments are offered on the questions set out in the 
Chairman’s letter of 4th March, 1958. 

(1) What are the views of the Department on the organisation of local 
government in the area so far as it concerns civil defence ? 

The dichotomy of functions between the London County Council and 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils, which is inevitable at present because 
civil defence functions have to be linked as far as practicable with 
comparable peacetime responsibilities, necessarily complicates the organi- 
sation of civil defence in the County of London, despite the close co- 
ordination between the LC.C. and the Metropolitan Boroughs developed 
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in the light of twenty years’ experience of civil defence. The Home Office 
recognises, however, that the allocation of civil defence functions must 
follow the division of responsibilities between local authorities for other 
purposes, and would not wish to suggest any re-allocation of functions 
for civil defence purposes. 

(2) Are there any contemplated changes or developments of which the 
Royal Commission ought to be aware'! 

None (except as regards operational organisations — see paragraph 5 ( b ) 
below). 

(3) What defects or variations of standards have you found in the opera- 
tion of civil defence and to what extent do you consider these are due 
to defects in local government organisation ? 

Variations in standards are not due primarily to organisational 
difficulties. 

(4) and (5) What arrangements exist for collaboration between authorities'! 
How do these arrangements work ? 

(a) Standing arrangements. The Metropolitan Boroughs Standing 
Joint Committee has from time to time dealt with and resolved civil 
defence matters of common interest to the Metropolitan Boroughs. There 
is in addition the Local Authorities Advisory Committee for Civil Defence, 
■which was established several years ago in the London Civil Defence 
Region to discuss and advise the Home Office Principal Officer (now the 
Regional Director of Civil Defence) on regional civil defence problems. 
It meets bi-monthly and comprises the Clerks of the County Councils 
and County Boroughs in the Region and representative Town Clerks 
elected by the Clerks of the Metropolitan Boroughs. The Home Counties 
Advisory Committee on Civil Defence, representing the County Councils 
of Bucks, Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Kent and Surrey, meets regu- 
larly to discuss civil defence problems of common interest to Outer 
London. 

(b) Ad hoc arrangements for collaboration. The necessity for these 
arises mainly in the field of operational planning since the consequences of 
nuclear attack would clearly be beyond the scope of any one of the 
authorities in the Region. Accordingly, twenty-five operational Areas am 
being formed to cover the territory of the 97 local authorities concerned, 
the number of authorities in each Area varying from two to five according 
to size and population. Controllers for these Areas are being appointed 
jointly by the authorities concerned with the object that they should not only 
take command of civil defence operations in war but should co-ordinate 
peacetime combined training and exercises. In addition Sub-Regions, 5 
in all, are being established as a further unit of central government for 
the control of civil defence operations at a level between the existing 
region and the local authority “ Areas Neither the Sub-Regional nor 
■the Area Controller will have responsibility for ordinary peacetime 
administration. 

(6) and (7) What further joint arrangements would your Department like 
to see and what difficulties stand in the way of making them ? 

The development of the operational planning arrangements outlined 
under 5 (b) above is likely to lead to close collaboration in day-to-day 
matters (between the authorities comprising operational Areas. It is not 
contemplated, however, that it will become necessary to establish formally 
constituted Joint Committees. 
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(8) Does the Department ever have to stimulate joint action by local 
authorities'! 

In matters of war planning, initiative must come from the Central 
Government acting through the Regions, and the operational scheme 
outlined under 5 (b) has been worked out by the Regional Director, in 
consultation with representatives of the local authorities in the Region. 

(9) What are the present delegation arrangements as between local 
authorities ? To what extent does delegation obviate difficulties that 
might otherwise arise from the present organisation of local govern- 
ment ? 

The London County Council has informally delegated to the Metro- 
politan Boroughs some of its responsibility for recruiting and training 
members of the Rescue Section of the Civil Defence Corps. This action 
is designed to. maintain the interest of members of the Section by pro- 
viding them with a link with their own boroughs. The remaining counties 
in the Region have formally delegated to county districts functions 
relating to the local recruitment, organisation, and training of Sub- 
Divisions of the Corps. In Kent, Middlesex and Surrey the delegation 
is subject to reservations enabling the County Council to co-ordinate 
training, planning and operations. In Essex the delegation is wider. These 
delegation arrangements undoubtedly avoid difficulties that would other- 
wise arise in preserving the local charaoter of the civil defence organisa- 
tion in county areas, while retaining a co-ordinating function in the hands 
of the County Council. . 

(10) To what extent does the Department have to act as co-ordinator 
between local authorities in the absence of or in despite of co-ordination 
between the local authorities themselves ? 

See the answer to Question 8. 



(11) To what extent do the activities of voluntary bodies who supplement 
the [ work of local authorities in particular fields, e.g., in welfare work, 
point to defects in the organisation of local government ? 

Ihe activities of voluntary bodies such as W.V.S. and the Voluntary 
Aid Societies, are of great value in civil defence, but theirs is an essential 
supplementary function ito the work of the local authorities. 



(12) To what extent does the present organisation of local government 

lead to duplication of work and staff ? 

Most of the county districts and municipal boroughs in the Region 
have their own Civil Defence Officers and staff, while Civil Defence Officers, 
Assistant Civil Defence Officers and supervisory staff are also employed 
5^,. 1 ® ? ount y councils. At each level these officers have their own 
distinot functions, however, and there are great advantages in the two 
tier organisation in the counties outside the County of .London, provided 
that relative responsibilities are well defined 



(13) Does your Department meet difficulties in connection with Government 
grants due to the complicated pattern of local authorities in the region'! 
None. 



(14) Has your Department any view as to the effect of the size of a local 
government unit upon the effectiveness of a particular service, its cost 

2d % C Gov7rZ C eml * concemed ' ^ the citizen ’ the local authori 'y 

See reply to Question (1). 

05 to f/!e relative virtues of direct '> 

No comment. 
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14. Civil Defence (Fire Services) (Water) Regulations, 1956 Secretary of State Fire authorities. 



PART III: FIRE SERVICES 
General 

Fire Authorities in Greater London 

1. The Fire Services Act, 1947, requires county and county borough 
councils to provide effective fire services in their areas. The fire authorities 
wholly or partly in the Greater London area as defined in the Royal Com- 
mission’s terms of reference are the county councils of London, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Essex and Hertfordshire and the county boroughs of Croydon, 
East Ham and West Ham. Particulars of the brigades are given in Appendix 
B. The statutory responsibilities of fire authorities are listed in Appendix A. 

Powers of the Secretary of State 

2. The Act confers powers on the Secratai^ of State which will enable 
him to ensure 'the maintenance of efficiency, mainly by laying down acceptable 
and reasonably uniform standards. Exchequer grant, which is paid at the 
rate of 25 per cent, on approved expenditure (see paragraph 4 below) can 
be withdrawn for a breach of the requirements imposed by or under the 
Act, or for general inefficiency. 

Regulations made under the Act lay down the conditions of service of 
members of brigades and the procedure and qualifications for appointments 
and promotions. Pensions are paid to operational members of brigades in 
accordance with a scheme made under the Aot. The establishments of 
brigades, including the numbers of stations, appliances and members are 
determined in accordance with schemes which require the Secretary of State’s 
approval. The Secretary of State also has power (which he has not used, 
preferring to proceed by agreement) to make regulations on standards of 
efficiency, training and equipment. Equipment and appliances provided by 
fire authorities conform to specifications issued by the Secretary of State 
and guidance is given to fire authorities, by Circular, on the standards of 
fire cover which should be maintained in the different risk category areas. 
The higher training of fire brigade officers is carried out at the Fire Service 
College, which is under the general direction of a board, one half of the 
members of which are appointed by the Secretary of State and one half by 
the local authority associations. Brigades are regularly inspected by H.M. 
Inspectors of Fire Services and the Secretary of State may hold a public 
local inquiry into the manner in which any fire authority are performing 
their functions. 

3. In carrying out his responsibilities under the Act the Secretary of State 
has regard to the views of two bodies on which fire authorities and members 
of brigades are represented. The National Joint Council for Local Authori- 
ties’ Fire Brigades, a Joint Industrial Council on which the Home Office 
is not represented, makes recommendations to him on the pay and conditions 
of service of members of brigades. If the Secretary of State approves a 
recommendation, it is incorporated in regulations ; he may however refer 
a recommendation hack to the Council, and after considering any represen- 
tations which they make he may reject it. The Central Fire Brigades 
Advisory Council, a statutory body, advises the Secretary of State on all 
matters connected with the operation of the Aot, other than conditions of 
service. 

Financial Background 

4. Under Section 25 of the Fire Services Aot, 1947, and the Fire Service 
(Grant) Regulations, 1948 (S.I. 1948 No. 1690), the approved expenditure of 
fire authorities incurred in meeting the peace-time requirements of the fire 
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service is eligible for Exchequer grant at 25 per cent. This is one of the 
specific grants which it is proposed to replace by a general grant under the 
provisions of the Local Government Bill now before Parliament. It is a 
condition of the payment that a fire authority has made satisfactory provision 
for services in its area. Local authorities also incur additional expenditure 
under regulations made under Section 2 of the Civil Defence Act, 1948, 
in the provision of auxiliary fire services, and such expenditure is eligibje 
for Exchequer grant at 75 per cent. 

5. The net expenditure, excluding grant, of fire authorities in England 
and Wales in 1956-57 on peace-time measures was approximately £20,713,000, 
of which the L.C.C. spent £2,388,000 (1L5 per cent,). In respect of the 
auxiliary fire servioes £383,000 was spent, the L.C.C.’s share being £46,000 
(12 per cent.). 

6. The main categories of fire service expenditure are pay, allowances, 
pensions and the provision of repair of premises and appliances. Expendi- 
ture on the first three items accounts for 75 per cent, of the total net 
expenditure. 

7. Digests of the actual costs incurred for 1956-57 by local authorities 
within the Greater London area are given in Appendices C and D, with com- 
parative details for other selected authorities. In the case of those counties 
partly within the Greater London area the costs necessarily relate to the whole 
of the County since expenditure cannot be attributed to individual districts. 

Questions put by the Royal Commission 

(1) What are the views of the Department on the organisation of local 
government in the area in so far as it concerns each service with which 
your Department deals ? 

(3) What defects or variations of standards have you found in the operation 
of particular services and to what extent do you consider these are due 
to defects in local government organisation ? 

The existing local government organisation in Greater London has 
worked reasonably well so far as the fire services are concerned and there 
have been no serious defects or variations in standards which can be attributed 
to defects in local government organisation. 

Before the war responsibility for fire brigades in their areas rested with 
the L.C.C. and with the county boroughs in the Greater London area as it 
does now, but in the other counties responsibility rested with the county 
districts. Under the National Fire Service in war-time all the fire services 
in the London Civil Defence Region were commanded by a Chief Regional 
Fire Officer, with five Fire Force Commanders, each in oharge of a segment 
of the Region. In 1948 responsibility returned to the L.C.C. and to the 
boroughs, but for the first time all county councils were given respon- 
sibility for organising fire brigades for their areas. These arrangements have 
generally worked well. Middlesex is the largest brigade in the country next 
to London, and Surrey, Essex and Kent come next in size with Lancashire 
intervening. These authorities are all of a size to enjoy the advantages 
enjoyed by a large fire brigade, suoh as for example standard operational 
practice, good training facilities and specialist workshops, a large field for 
promotion, a variety of experience, and an adequately manned fire prevention 
section with a hierarchy of specialist officers. The Department would not 
wish to make out a case for any major reorganisation from the point of 
view of fire efficiency. 
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(2) Are there any contemplated changes or developments of which the 
Royal Commission ought to be awarel 

Under the Local Government Bill now before Parliament it is proposed 
that the Exchequer grant of 25 per cent, on fire service expenditure should 
be replaced by a general grant. The extent to whioh such a change would 
entail modification of the powers exercised by ithe Secretary of State is under 
consideration. In general it would be necessary for the Secretary of State 
to retain those controls which are required to ensure the maintenance of 
satisfactory standards of efficiency and adequate co-ordination. 

(4) What arrangements exist for collaboration between authorities ? ( This 
should include both standing and ad hoc arrangements) 

Provision is made in the Fire Services Act, 1947, for re-inf orcement 
arrangements between two or more fire authorities (Section 2) ; for com- 
bination schemes covering the areas of two or more fire authorities for 
fire-fighting purposes (Section 5) ; for the appointment of a joint committee 
(Section 7) ; and for arrangements whereby a fire authority may delegate their 
functions in respect of all or part of their area to another fixe authority 
(Section 12). 

These arrangements for co-ordination work as follows : 

(«) Reinforcement schemes. Neighbouring fire authorities agree to supple- 
ment each other’s fire fighting services when and where necessary. 
Notice of the scheme must be given to the Secretary of State, who 
may modify it. 

(ft) Combination schemes. A combination scheme between two or more 
(ire authorities must provide for the constitution of an authority 
for the combined area and the establishment of a fire brigade there- 
for. Schemes must be approved by the Secretary of State. Failing 
agreement, he has power to make a compulsory combination scheme. 

(c) Joint Committees. Two or more fire authorities may, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, appoint a joint Committee for 
lire fighting purposes under Section 91 of the Local Government Act, 
1933. 

( cl ) Delegation to another Fire Authority. The normal procedure is for 
a lire authority to delegate responsibility for part of their area, for 
fire fighting purposes, to a neighbouring authority which can more 
easily provide the first or full attendance of appliances. Such 
arrangements usually involve payment by the delegating authority 
of an agreed amount, based on the cost of the service provided, 
or the rateable value of the area served. The arrangements require 
the approval of the Secretary of State. Failing agreement, he can 
impose such an arrangement. 

No voluntary schemes have been made for the combination of fire 
authorities, or for the establishment of Joint Committees, in the Greater 
London area, and the Secretary of State has not found it necessary to 
make a compulsory combination scheme. The London County Council 
has mutual assistance arrangements (reinforcement schemes) with all the 
authorities on its boundary. These arrangements cover attendance at fires 
near the county boundary, over-the-border calls and reinforcements at large 
fires. Special arrangements have been made with West Ham whereby the 
latter provide the first attendance to calls arising in the two detached por- 
tions of North Woolwich which are part of the county area and also under- 
take the testing of fire alarms and hydrants. Arrangements have also been 
made with East Ham for an initial attendance and reinforcements, to be 
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provided by the London Fire Brigade at any serious fires in the Royal 
Docks. 

Apart from the L.C.C., the other authorities in Greater London have 
mutual assistance arrangements with each other. Essex has made delega- 
tion arrangements under Section 12 of the Act with West Ham and with 
East Ham (for assistance in the Barking Abbey area of Essex). Similar 
arrangements exist between East and West Ham whereby East Ham are 
charged for the provision by West Ham of part first attendance in part of 
the Silvertown and North Woolwich area. 

Apart from the two agreements last mentioned, all authorities in the 
Greater London area render assistance on a “knock for knock” basis 
within the area, i.e., without money changing hands ; the general principle 
being that the first available appliance attends the fire. 

(5) How clo these arrangements for co-ordination work! 

The arrangements for co-ordination are considered adequate. 

(6) What further joint arrangements would your Department like to seel 

(7) Do any, and if so what, difficulties stand in the way of making these 
further joint arrangements'! 

The Home Office is not aware of a need for further joint arrangements 
in the Greater London area which calls for the use of the powers of the 
Secretary of State at present but no difficulties stand in the way of making 
further joint arrangements if these should be considered necessary in future. 

(8) Does your Department ever have to stimulate joint action by local 
authorities ' ? 

See answers to (6) and (7). 

(9) What are the present delegation arrangements as between local autho- 
rities'! To what extent does delegation obviate difficulties that might 
otherwise arise from the present organisation of local government ? 

The only provision for delegation of functions is that for delegation to 
another fire authority under Section 12 of the Act, as described in the 
answer to Question (4). District Councils however participate in the manage- 
ment of County Fire Brigades (except in the County of London) in two 
ways : 

(a) Section 20 of ithe Act provides for the establishment in counties other 
than London of a fire brigade committee to which matters are to 
be referred for report and recommendation and to which functions 
other than the raising of a rate or the borrowing of money may 
be delegated. Representatives of the county district councils in the 
area are appointed to the Committee in accordance with a manage- 
ment scheme which the fire authority draws up after consultation 
with the District Councils and which requires the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 

(f>) Section 19 (7) of the Act provides that before making an establish- 
ment scheme (setting out the approved numbers of stations, appliances 
and personnel in the area), a fire authority which is the council of 
a county other than London shall take into consideration any repre- 
sentations made by the county district councils. 

(10) To what extent does your Department have to act as co-ordinator 
between local authorities in the area in the absence of or in despite 
of co-ordination between the local authorities themselves ? 

The Secretary of State has power to initiate the arrangements described 
in the answer to Question (4) if it appears to him that such arrangements 
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should be made and the fire authorities concerned have failed to do so. 
It is a function of the Secretary of State to settle differences between autho- 
rities arising out of certain of the arrangements described in that answer. 
Where a fire authority requests another authority to enter into delegation 
arrangements and the second authority are unwilling to do so or agree- 
ment cannot be reached on details the authority seeking the arrangements 
may ask the Secretary of State to determine the matter. The Secretary 
of State has, in this way, determined the financial terms of arrangements 
for delegation between East and West Ham. The Secretary of State also 
decides disputes between a county council and county district councils in 
relation to management schemes submitted for his approval. 

(11) To what extent do the activities of voluntary bodies who supplement 
the work of local authorities in particular fields, e.g. in welfare work, 
point to dejects in the organisation of local government ? 

Not at all. 

(12) To what extent does the present organisation of local government 
lead to duplication of work and staff ? 

This question does not arise. 

(13) Does your Department meet difficulties in connection with Govern- 
ment grants due to the complicated pattern of local authorities in the 
region ? 

No. 

(14) Has your Department any view as to the effect of the size of a local 
government unit upon the effectiveness of a particular service, Us cost 
and the convenience of all concerned, viz. the citizen, the local authority 
and the Government 

See answer to question 1. 

(15) Has your Department any views as to the relative virtues of directly 
or indirectly elected bodies'! 

The Department does not wish to put forward any views on the relative 
virtues of directly .and indirectly elected bodies. Where indirectly elected 
bodies are responsible for the fire service (i.e. in combined areas outside 
London) no serious disadvantages are apparent. 



Home Office, 
June, 1958. 
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APPENDIX A 



Statutory Responsibilities of Fire Authorities 

Section 1 of the Act lays on fire .authorities the responsibility of securing : 

(a) the services for their area of such a fire brigade and such equipment 
as may be necessary to meet efficiently all normal requirements ; 

(b) the efficient training of the members of the fire brigade ; 

(c) efficient arrangements for dealing with calls for the assistance of the 
fire brigade in case of fire .and for summoning members of the fire 
brigade ; 

(d) efficient arrangements for obtaining, by inspection or otherwise, 
information required for fire-fighting purposes with respect to the 
character of the buildings and other property in the area of the fire 
authority, the available water supplies and the means of access thereto, 
and other material local circumstances ; 

(e) efficient arrangements for ensuring that reasonable steps are taken 
to prevent or mitigate damage to property resulting front measures 
taken in dealing with fires in the area of the fire authority ; 

(f) efficient arrangements for the giving, when requested, of advice in 
respect of buildings and other property in ithe area of the fire authority 
as to fire authority as to fire prevention, restricting the spread of fires, 
and means of escape in case of fire. 
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Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

PART I: HOUSING WITHIN THE GREATER LONDON AREA 

Housing Authorities 

L Housing, as a local government service in England .and Wales, is a 
function of the borough, urban and rural district councils. The housing 
authorities in Greater London follow this general pattern except that in the 
administrative county of London (other than the City) the County Council 
exercise powers concurrently with the 'Metropolitan Borough Councils. In 
the City of London, the Common Council are the sole housing authority, 
though the County Council may undertake housing work in the City with the 
Corporation’s agreement. In practice they never do. 

2. In the Commission’s area there are in all 106 housing authorities, 
Outside the County of London, there are 76 authorities, made up of three 
county borough councils (Bast Ham, West Ham and Croydon), 42 municipal 
borough councils, 28 urban district councils and 3 rural district councils. 
Inside the County of London, there are 30 housing authorities, comprising 
the L.C.C., the City Corporation and 28 metropolitan borough councils. 

3. These 106 authorities have about 20 per cent, of the population of 
England and Wales living within their areas. During the five years 1953-57 
they have been responsible for the building of about 22,000 new dwellings 
a year, representing .an annual capital investment of the order of £40 million. 
The number of houses that have 'been built 'annually by the Greater London 
local authorities has declined during this period, partly as a result of Govem- 
ment _ policy, but partly because redevelopment at lower densities coupled 
with insistence on the green belt results in a shortage of land for any run of 
house building within the area. The fall in the level of local authority 
building has however been more than off-set 'by increased private building. 

Duties and Powers 

4. The duties and powers of housing 'authorities are set out in the Housing 
Act, 1957, and the Housing ('Financial Provisions) Act, 1958. These 
consolidated earlier legislation. 

5. Housing authorities are charged with the broad duty of keeping under 
review the housing needs and conditions of their districts, with special 
reference to unfit and -overcrowded houses. They have three main tasks — 

(i) to deal with unfit houses (slum clearance) ; 

(ii) to prevent or abate overcrowding ; and 

(iii) to see that an adequate number of new houses are provided (housing 
for general needs). 

Unfit Houses 

6. The housing authority must keep themselves informed of the condition 
of the houses in -their .area. If they are satisfied that a house is unfit for 
human habitation, they must secure either that the house is made fit, or that 
it is closed or demolished. (Parts II and III of the Housing Act, 1957). 
They may, if they think it desirable to secure the proper use or development 
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of land occupied by unfit houses, purchase the land by agreement or com- 
pulsorily (subject to confirmation toy the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government). The housing authority must be satisfied that houses will be 
available for the families displaced from slum houses, and they must them- 
selves provide replacement houses to .the extant necessary to discharge that 
duty. 

7. In 1954, the Government decided that a fresh drive should be made 
on getting rid of the slums, and housing authorities were required to make a 
survey of their districts to determine the number of unfit houses and to make 
proposals for dealing with them, initially, over a period of five years. These 
proposals were approved (subject to modification where necessary) by the 
Minister and are the basis of the slum clearance campaign now in its third 
year. 

8. The returns made in 1955 by the local authorities concerned showed 
that about 44,000 houses were estimated to be unfit for human habitation in 
the Commission’s -area. 33,500 were proposed for clearance in the next five 
years. The detailed figures are given on pages 26-31 of Cmd. 9593 — Slum 
Clearance. 

9. 20,000 of these 44,000 houses -were shown as being in the Counity of 
London. This figure represents only 2 per cent, of all the houses in the area 
and is much lower than the proportion in other large centres of population 
in the country. The smallness of the figure is explained partly toy the amount 
of slum clearance that had been done in London before the war and partly 
by enemy action during the war. It also reflects the fact that much of 
London’s housing is relatively new. The majority of the houses have been 
built in the last sixty years, many of them -between the wars. Nevertheless 
the estimate is -almost certainly too lo-w and it is expected that in 1960 another 
16,000 to 20,000 houses will fall to be dealt with as unfit in the County of 
London. Outside the County of London -the estimate of -about 24,000 unfit 
houses is more reliable and is -probably -a fair -index of the size of the problem. 
There are, however, in addition many thousands of houses in Greater London 
which though not technically unfit in themselves will also need to be cleared 
because of obsolescence and bad Lay-out. 

10. In the County of London slum clearance is undertaken by both the 
L.C.C. .and the metropolitan borough councils. The work is divided up by 
agreement between the county council and each borough. It is the practice 
of the L.C.C. themselves to undertake the clearance of the more difficult and 
expensive areas, particularly those containing -a high proportion of industry. 
In many cases the cost of dealing with this kind of area would be beyond the 
resources of individual 'boroughs and the L.C.C. have the added -advantage 
of being able to offer alternative sites for displaced factories and business, 
both in. and outside London. As part of the -arrangement with the metropolitan 
boroughs, the L.C.C. have made themselves responsible for the rehousing of 
all the families from clearance -areas -of ten -houses or less, -and also for 
rehousing half the overspill families from larger areas cleared by metropolitan 
boroughs. 

11. Tests of unfitness are laid down by statute but their -application 
depends in the first instance upon the judgment of the medical officers -and 
public health inspectors of the local authorities. But all proposals for the 
representation of unfit houses in clearance areas require the Minister’s approval 
and the Department, through its inspectors, is in a position to secure a reason- 
able standard of uniformity. In general, however, authorities work to much 
the same standards in their assessment of unfitness and it is rare for the 
Department to find an .authority seriously out of step. 
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.• „ 12 ; J 11 , the < r 0U , nt J ° f Lon <3on the co-ordination of slum clearance opera 
tions has largely led on practice to the standards of the L.C.C.’s M.O.H, 
he common measure of statutory unfitness for the whole County, 

t?° °? 01 ^ from time t0 ,time has made uniformity 
more certain than elsewhere m Greater London. 

Overcrowding 

13. The Housing Acts limit (by the size of the house) the number of people 

who may live m a dwelling. Housing .authorities ought to ensure that no 
new overcrowding occurs, and that existing overcrowding is abated. These 
powers, though still on the statute book, have been virtually in abeyance since 
the war because .of the general shortage of bousing accommodation; and 
speoial action (including legislation) would be needed to bring them up to date 
e.g., on standards of overcrowding. r 

14. In the absence of surveys by local authorities it is impossible to make 
any exact assessment of the degree of overcrowding in Greater London. But 
undoubtedly there is a good deal of overcrowding as was shown .by the 1951 

C-S51SUS. 

15. Overcrowding is not confined to private houses ; there is also a good 
deal on some local authority estates, notably in the case of the L.C.C In 
the case of Dagenham, for example, overcrowding has developed partly 
because of the above-average size of families, and partly as the result of 
grown-up children of L.C.C. tenants continuing, after marriage, to live with 
tfteir parents. The position has been aggravated in recent years following 
a change in policy by the L.C.C. Originally the •Council were prepared to 
rehouse the married sons and daughters of the first tenants but the increasing 
pressure on them for housing accommodation sinoe the war has caused them 
to abandon this plan. 

16. In Inner London the overcrowding that is known to exist is patchy 
but m the .aggregate it is likely to be substantial. In certain of the metropolitan 
boroughs pockets of overcrowding .have emerged in the last year or so as the 
result of the influx of coloured immigrants. 



Housing for General Needs 

17. Apart from the special functions .already described, housing authorities 
are empowered to buy land and build houses, or to buy houses (and where 
necessary to adapt or improve them) to meet the general needs of the 
inhabitants of their .areas. These powers of acquisition may .be used to 
purchase land or buildings outside as well as inside an authority’s area. 
Normally, houses built by the authorities are built for letting, though they 
may be built for sale. Housing authorities may also provide factories, shops, 
recreation grounds and other amenities required in connection with their 
housing estates. 

18. Since the war the building of houses for general needs has been the 
main preoccupation of all housing authorities. By the end of 1957 the 
authorities in the Commission’s area had between them built about 234 000 
new permanent dwellings. About 86,000 had been built by the L.C C (inside 
and outside the County), 49,000 by the metropolitan boroughs inside the 
County, and 99,000 by the authorities outside the County. 

19. As has already been said, since 1956 housing authorities have been 
encouraged to concentrate their efforts on the rehousing of slum families 
rather than on building for general needs, but in some areas where there is 
still an acute shortage of accommodation, general needs building must 
continue on a substantial scale. Greater London is one of those areas : it is 
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indeed the outstanding example by reason of the size of the need to be met. 
Between 1951 and 1971 it is broadly estimated that something approaching 

700,000 additional dwellings will be required to meet the needs of the area, 
exclusive of the rehousing of slum families. Rather more than half of this 

700.000 are expected to be needed for families living in shared accommodation, 
and rather less than half to provide for the net increase in the number of 
households. This estimate suggests that about 35,000 additional houses will 
continue to be needed annually until 1971— an output equal to the average 
rate of building in Greater London each year since 1953. (Local authorities, 

22.000 ; private enterprise, 12,500 ; see Appendix I.) 

Other Matters 

20. Housing authorities also have powers to assist the private provision of 
housing accommodation by making advances for house purchase, and by 
giving grants (three-quarters borne by the Exchequer) for the conversion or 
improvement of houses privately owned. Inside the County of London these 
powers are available to both the L.C.C. and the metropolitan borough 
councils. As a matter of policy, however, the L.C.C. do not normally use 
them except where a borough council chooses not to use them itself. 

Special Position inside the County of London 

21. Outside the County of London, each housing authority is solely 
responsible for dealing with the housing problems of its area. The County 
Councils have no general housing functions and are not directly concerned 
with the carrying out of this service except to the extent that, as local 
planning authority, they control the physical distribution and siting of 
housing development. But inside the County of London, special arrange- 
ments exist under which the County Council not only exercise the powers of 
a housing authority alongside the metropolitan borough councils, but are also 
responsible for certain co-ordinating functions. 

22. For dealing with slum clearance and the provision of new houses, the 
powers of the L.C.C. are the same as those of the metropolitan borough 
councils, except in two respects. The boroughs are the sole authority for 
dealing with the closing and demolition of single unfit houses (as opposed to 
groups of houses which are dealt with as slum clearance areas) while the 
County Council alone have power to build outside the County. 

23. In addition, the L.C.C. have co-ordinating functions in relation to the 
definition of housing redevelopment areas, the making of overcrowding 
surveys, the review of housing conditions generally and the submission of 
proposals for the building of new houses to the Minister. The object of this 
arrangement is first, to establish priorities of housing action on a County- 
wide basis ; and second, to produce an agreed programme of operations 
(including sites to be developed or redeveloped) as between the L.C.C. on the 
one hand, and the boroughs on the other.' 

24. Furthermore, the L.C.C. give financial assistance to the boroughs by 
contributing to the expenditure they incur on the provision of new houses and 
the modernisation of old ones. Help is given at a rate equivalent to one- 
sixth of the appropriate Exchequer subsidy or grant. This basis of con- 
tribution was derived from former subsidy arrangements under which 
three-quarters of the total subsidy for new houses was payable by the 
Exchequer, and one-quarter from the rates. The effect of the L.C.C.’s 
formula was therefore to enable the charge falling on rates to be shared 
equally between the county and the borough. 
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25. Though relationships between the L.C.C. and the metropolitan 
boroughs in housing matters have not been free from difficulty, the dual 
machinery operating in the County of London has on the whole worked 
reasonably well. The danger in this kind of set-up is, of course, the over- 
lapping of effort, leading to competition and conflict. This has, however, been 
largely avoided by arrangements to settle in advance which authority should 
do what in each borough district. In some cases, these have taken the 
form of agreement on a broad division of territory within the borough, 
under which the L.C.C. are to operate in certain parts while the borough 
council operates in others. In other cases, the procedure is to settle on a 
programme of individual proposals to be undertaken by each authority. 
Either way, the system has been successful as may, perhaps, be judged from 
the fact that in recent years the Minister has been called upon only once 
to resolve a dispute as to which authority should develop a particular site. 

26. Inevitably, the need for domestic co-ordination has made for admin- 
istrative complication and a slower-working machine. Against this, how- 
ever, has to be set the very real advantages of bringing the financial and 
organisational resources of the L.C.C. to bear on London’s housing problems. 
First and foremost, there is the enormous contribution made by the Council 
simply in the production of houses — 86,000 since the war, including out- 
county building. Operations on this scale would clearly have been beyond 
the capacity of the metropolitan boroughs. Secondly, the large numbers of 
houses, -built by the L.C.C. both inside and outside the County have made 
it possible for population to be redistributed so as to help relieve overcrowd- 
ing in the worst congested areas of the County. But for this -help, a number 
of boroughs would have had to rehouse families at undesirably high densities. 
Thirdly, the wide geographical distribution of -the houses owned by the 
L.C.C. has enabled the Council to do something to bring about a closer 
correlation between workplace and residence, thus helping to reduce the 
length and strain of the daily journey to work. Fourthly, .the financial 
resources of the County as a whole have -been made available to help reduce 
the burden of cost falling on the boroughs, particularly the poorer ones with 
the biggest slum clearance problems. 

How the system is worked 

27. Though varying widely in size and resources, it can safely be said that 
all housing authorities in the Commission’s area have proved themselves 
capable of providing for the housing needs of their districts so long as building 
land has been available within their own boundaries, or close to them. 
Subject to this condition, all of them have without exception, been strong 
enough financially and technically competent to do the job in a reasonably 
efficient way. 

28. Inevitably some authorities have been more vigorous and efficient 
than -others,, though the level of performance has on the whole been pretty 
even. In this respect some of the smaller authorities have shown themselves 
well able to hold their own with the larger ones, and in some cases have 
surpassed them. 

29. This is broadly true, not only as regards cost and speed of building, 
but also in quality -of the end product. In design, lay-out, and appearance, 
housing schemes carried out by the smaller authorities have on the whole 
been well up to the general standard : most are as good as those of the 
bigger authorities, and some even amongst the best produced since the war. 

30. In the Department’s experience, there is no necessary connection 
between the size of an authority, and the efficiency or quality of its house 
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building. Though size and resources cannot be ignored, they are fur less 
important than personnel. Much depends upon the calibre of the Chairman 
of the Housing Committee, the Town Clerk, and above all, the Chief Techni- 
cal Officer. The latter’s influence can be and often is decisive. One small 
authority has, for example, established a reputation for ^economical ^ flat 
building largely because of the organisational ability and know-how of 
the Borough Engineer. One medium sized authority has produced some 
of the most attractive housing schemes in London. They too owe this to 
their Engineer who has had the imagination and enterprise to bring m good 
architects from outside and to give them the opportunity of doing some- 
thing out of the ordinary, without however being wasteful or extravagant. 
The L.C.C. who employ a highly qualified and experienced technical stair, 
have also done first class work ; but they are more expensive in their building 
than other authorities in Greater London. It is not easy to account for this, 
especially as the Council keep a close check on costs as the work goes on. 
Partly it is due to higher labour costs ; but perhaps partly also to the overheads 
involved in a large administrative machine. Other explanations may be 
defective organisation difficulties with the result that houses and flats take 
longer to build, and perhaps too meticulous supervision of the work on the 
site. 



31 While, as has been said, the London housing authorities by and 
large have done their job reasonably well, the present set-up is not without its 
short-comings. Some of the authorities are in any case too small to be really 
satisfactory units for housing purposes. For example, Holbom which in area 
is even smaller than the City, is so highly developed with commercial and 
institutional building that the amount of housing land in the borough is 
pitiably small— about 50 acres out of a total of 405 acres. Plainly, there can 
be little future for an authority in this position as a separate housing authority. 
Some of the smaller authorities outside the County are also too small for 
adequate scope in housing. 

32. Apart from individual weaknesses of this kind, the very multiplicity 
of authorities in Greater London is, in the absence of co-ordinating machinery, 
an obstacle to effective handling of London’s 'housing problems. The concept 
of each district authority dealing with its part of those problems within the 
confines of its own boundaries is at variance with the reality of the situation. 
On this approach, it is nearly impossible to cope with the divorce between 
workplace and residence, and hence the problem of daily travel to work. 
Again, the problem of slum clearance is distributed very unevenly between 
authorities, with the result that outside the County of London the more fortun- 
ate and usually the better-off authorities take no share of the burden falling 
upon their poorer neighbours. Finally, there is the acute shortage of housing 
land in Greater London which makes it quite impossible for the vast majority 
of the authorities to solve their problems within their own area. The answer 
to this can only be found in overspill building and as -things are in Greater 
London, many areas get no share at all in this (except to the extent that their 
people find their way to the New Towns) since their authorities can make, no 
progress on their own and joint action by all the authorities is not a practical 
possibility. 



Finance 

33. The housing activities of local authorities necessarily involve substan- 
tial capital expenditure on acquisition and building. As previously mentioned, 
investment in the building of new houses by local authorities in Greater 
London over the past five years has averaged about £40 millions a year. 
Detailed figures, showing comparison with Great Britain, are given in 
Appendix X. 
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34. Local authorities borrow .the money .they need for housing purposes 
either from the market or from the P.W.L.B. The extent to which they 
borrow from one source or the other depends mainly on Government policy. 
They have at times had to borrow exclusively from the P.W.L.B., but at 
present they are required to go first to the market and borrow there if they 
can. In practice, this means that all larger and medium-sized authorities are 
at present getting their money from the market, while the smaller ones rely 
largely on borrowing from, the P.W.L.B. 

35. The cost of borrowing for housing purposes is met partly from rent 
income, and partly from subsidy. The rents charged for Council houses are 
entirely the responsibility of the housing authorities. They are required by 
statute to fix reasonable rents and the Minister has no power to intervene. 
The only methods open to the Minister to influence council rents are 
(indirectly) through subsidy policy and (directly) by the giving of advice to 
authorities on rent policy, e.g., encouraging them to adopt differential rent 
schemes so as to ensure that the benefit of subsidy will go only to those 
tenants who really need help with their tent. 

36. At different times varying assistance has been given by way of 
Exchequer subsidy primarily to help housing authorities keep down the rents 
of the houses they own. These subsidies have at times also been designed to 
encourage councils to give special emphasis to certain of 'their duties. Up to 
1956, for example, subsidy was payable on all houses built for general need ; 
but this has now been abolished (except for one-bedroom dwellings) and sub- 
sidy is available only on houses built to replace slums or for other special 
purposes, such as “ overspill ” building. In addition to subsidy for building, 
subsidy is also payable on the cost of the land where this is abnormally high, 
regardless of the purpose to which houses and fiats built on the land, are to 
be used. This expensive sites subsidy is particularly valuable to housing 
authorities in inner parts of Greater London where housing land is 
exceptionally costly. 

37. The subsidies at present available to housing authorities are set out in 
Appendix II. These are payable annually for 60 years from completion of 
the_ dwelling. Although subsidies are paid in respect of particular houses, in 
their accounting arrangements authorities may, and practically all do (with 
the Minister’s encouragement) pool these subsidies so that the total amount 
of the subsidies received may be spread over all their houses or concentrated 
on a few. By this me.thod authorities may vary their rents according to the 
needs of tenants, and an increasing number, including authorities in Greater 
London, are adopting differential rent schemes for this purpose. 

38. Until 1956, housing authorities were required ito make a contribution 
from the rates equal to one-third of the Exchequer contribution. Now, how- 
ever, 'they are under no obligation to do so except to the extent necessary to 
keep their Housing Revenue Accounts in balance, after taking credit for rent 
income and the Exchequer subsidy. It will be apparent from what has 
been said above about pooling of Exchequer subsidies that authorities can 
so adjust rants that no contribution from the rates is -needed. 

39. The proportion of housing expenditure met from the rates obviously 
varies from authority to authority. At the present time, the housing accounts 
of all housing authorities in England and Wales are broadly balanced by 
inoome of 65 per cent, from rents, 25 per cant, from Exchequer subsidies, and 
10 per cent, from rates. Appendix III compares the figures for the Com- 
mission’s area with those for the rest of England and Wales ; Appendix IITA 
gives detailed figures for the City of London and Metropolitan Boroughs 
Within this general pattern, there are, of course, wide variations : some 
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authorities make no rate contribution, others receive much more from rents 
and there are considerable variations in the amount of subsidy received per 
dwelling. 

40. The 1957-58 housing rate in relation to total rate for authorities in 
Greater London is shown in Appendix IV. It will be seen that there is a very 
wide range in the burden falling on the rates. In the case of the metropolitan 
boroughs, the housing rate varied from 3s. lOJd. to Is. l|d„ while in Middle- 
sex, Willesden had the highest housing rate at Is. Id. and Wembley the lowest 
at little more than a farthing. These figures are not necessarily, however, a 
true index of the unavoidable financial burden imposed upon a local authority 
toy its housing activities. They may be inflated as a result of deliberate policy 
to keep rents low. 



Management 

41. Housing authorities have complete discretion in the management of 
the houses they own. They exercise all the functions of management on their 
own responsibility and are entirely independent of the Minister. Management 
includes the selection of tenants, the terms of tenancies, the rents charged for 
their houses, ithe repair of the houses and the general maintenance of their 
estates. They have power to evict a tenant without going to the Court (though 
they usually do) and their power to fix rents includes power to give such 
rebates from rent as they think desirable. 

42. In relation to the organisation of local government the function of 
house management is very important as it has a direct impact on many citizens. 
The Department have, however, no means of judging Ithe impact of manage- 
ment on the citizen in the different parts of the area. It is sometimes alleged, 
for example, that the L.C.C. is frighteningly impersonal and bureaucratic ; 
but this is by no means always borne out by experience in particular cases, 
and the Department simply do not know what the truth is. Like so mucth 
else in local government it depends very largely on personalities, both of 
members and of officers. But the impact of the housing activities of different 
local authorities on the ordinary citizen is a matter whioh the Commission will 
probably wish to probe through bodies representative of the citizens. 



Control of Housing Authorities 



43. The main form of Government control over the activities of housing 
authorities is financial. No authority, other than the L.C.C. and the Common 
Council of the City of London, can borrow money from any source without 
the consent of the Minister of Housing and Local Government. Since almost 
all housing action involves expenditure too great to be met from revenue, 
the exercise of any housing powers are for all practical purposes dependent 
upon the Minister’s willingness to give loan sanction. The London County 
Council finance their housing work under the authority of their annual General 
Powers Bill. But since the passage of that Bill depends upon the goodwill 
of the Government of the day, capital expenditure by the L.C.C is still subject 
to control. The Common Council of the City of London also borrow for 
housing purposes under statutory powers. 



44. In addition to this general control, many of the specific powers of 
housing authorities (including the L.C.C. and the City) are subject to the 
consent of the _ Minister. The most important are those relating to the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land, and. to the clearance by order of groups of unfit 
houses. The Minister s consent is also required to the building of shops, and 
to the disposal of land or houses belonging to housing authorities. 

45. On the other hand, housing authorities have complete discretion in Ithe 
management of their houses (see paragraph 41, above). 
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PART XI: OVERSPILL 

46. Ever since 1954 practically all the 106 housing authorities in Greater 
London have been building as many houses as they could, in the face of a 
never-ending demand. So long as sites were available, it was possible for 
each authority to go ahead without any need for a close co-ordination of 
Council house building in Greater London as a whole. But now, most of the 
available land has been used up and the time is not far distant when housing 
authorities in Greater London will, for this reason, be forced to restrict 
their activities to slum clearance and redevelopment. Satisfaction of the 
demand for additional houses -will then (have to be met by a programme 
of “ overspill ” building outside the area and beyond the Metropolitan Green 

47. As has been indicated, all the housing authorities in Greater London, 
apart from the metropolitan boroughs, have power under their Housing Acts 
to acquire land and build houses outside their areas. Extensive use has been 
made of these powers by the L.C.C., who before the war built large “ out- 
county estates ” in the Home Counties, and continued doing so after the 
war until finally checked by the green belt policy imposed (and paid for) 
by the Government. Some other London authorities have also built, or are 
building, bouses outside their areas, such as the two county boroughs of' 
East Ham and West Ham, and a number of the Middlesex and inner Essex 
authorities. These latter schemes are, however, on a small scale and amount 
to little more than infilling of a few areas of housing land still available 
in existing settlements in the green belt. Moreover, they are essentially 
■dormitory schemes, and most of the tenants will have to travel daily to and 
from their work in London. 

48. For the future, “ overspill ” building will have to be at considerably 
greater distances from the exporting areas, and for this reason it will be 
necessary to provide for work and houses in the same locality. Population 
will in fact have to be exported permanently because travel to work in London 
will in most cases be impracticable. Given this requirement, it wonldbe out of the 
question for virtually any of the housing authorities in Greater London, apart 
from the L.C.C., to undertake overspill building schemes on their own account. 
There are too many of them, and individually they have not got a large 
enough congestion problem, or as a rule sufficient financial strength, to tackle 
real overspill schemes. Even if some of them were willing to try, machinery 
would be required to co-ordinate their activities and to secure a coherent 
and viable programme of suitable schemes. 

49. Two methods have been employed by the Government for dealing 
with this .problem of overspill. These methods are (a) new towns, and (b) town 
development. 

50. Eight new towns to relieve Greater London are being built within 20 to 
30 miles of London. They are built with Government finance by Government 
appointed Corporations. They will provide for a total population of between 
400,000 and 500,000 ; and almost the whole of this population will be drawn 
•from Greater London. People get houses in a New Town by virtue of 
getting a job there ; and the New Town employers draw their labour, by 
arrangement, from .Greater London to the maximum extent possible. Originally 
the housing authorities in Greater London were expected to promote the 
interests of their residents in need of houses and anxious to move to New 
Towns by putting them forward, and offering to contribute to the cost of any 
house filled in consequence. By the Housing Subsidies Act, 1956, contribution 
by the appropriate “parent” authority was made automatic for a period 
of ten years in respect of any person coming from .an “ exporting area.” 
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51. The other way by which overspill can be provided for is known as 
“town development.” This means the expansion of existing towns by their 
local authorities in agreement with the authorities of the “ exporting ” or 
congested areas. Since this is a local government function it will be of more 
particular interest to the Commission, and a brief summary of the Town 
Development Act, 1952 is therefore given. 

52. The Act enlarges the powers of district councils to carry out develop- 
ment primarily for the benefit of other areas — that is, the congested areas. 
It makes special Government grant available, in addition to the housing 
subsidies — mainly in aid of main sewerage, sewage works and water-works 
required for the development. And it enables the “ exporting ” authority 
to help the receiving authority by monetary contributions or by carrying out 
the .actual town development work either as the agent of the receiving 
authority or as principal. 

53. It is an essential part of the Government’s “ overspill ” policy that 
industry should move out pari passu with population from the congested areas : 
only so can the congestion really be relieved. But this rests upon persuasion, 
backed only by the power to refuse industrial development certificates to firms 
which want to build or expand in the “wrong ” locality.* This means that 
the Board of Trade and Ministry of Labour have to be intimately concerned 
with overspill operations. 



54. The Ministry of Labour are also concerned in another way. When 
a firm moves out to a reception area, the recruitment or “ topping up ” of 
the labour force is done as far as possible from lists, kept by the exporting 
local authorities, of people in housing need willing to .move out ; these are 
classified according to their industrial skills. The scheme is operated by the 
Ministry of Labour in concert with the exporting authorities and is known as 
Inc- Industrial Selection Scheme. So far as possible .people are taken from 
the sector of London nearest to the reception area, but the scheme cannot, 
of course, be bound by individual local government boundaries. 



55. The choice of a suitable reception area depends on many things not 
least on its position in regard to main lines of communication : the county 
planning authority is much concerned in this aspect, and county plans have 
f a f 4 * towns . as suitable for expansion. All this may, however, be 

th j ™ l ' vllIln gness or incapacity of a small town authority to 

t™Zj eT f ° pine ?! ? and “P erience of the Act has underlined the 
prune importance of a willing and energetic reception authority. 

ma , in eIe,ment s in an overspill exercise under the Town Develop, 
ment Act may thus be said to consist of:— town jjeveiop- 

^ receptl0n area ’ usual ly by its own initiative, and with the 

approval or encouragement of the county planning authority ; 

^ 0ti e onS ? ad “ g t0 a P^sional agreement between the reception 

.S "2VSZZSX? “ 

-/« «™ 

y , oeiore planning permission is sought to build a factory. 
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57. Five or six years’ experience of the Town Development Act has shown 
that these schemes are most difficult to 'bring to fruition. Small authorities 
are naturally nervous about the financial and social consequences of embark- 
ing on a scheme of which the residual risk falls and is bound to fall on 

‘ ^ ac ^*tion there are many ways in which an area may fail to 
fulfil the tests of a “good” overspill area — for instance, it may lie off the 
main communication routes or be surrounded by first-class agricultural land, 
or, if it is a “ good ” overspill area, the town may not want to expand. 
Generally speaking those towns are most anxious to expand under the Act 
which have not the attractions to industry and to private enterprise which 
would make expansion natural. Again, these have been difficult times for 
any enterprise involving a great deal of capital investment. 

58. In all these difficulties it has clearly emerged that the L.C.C., which 
can and will spend money, has been able to negotiate far more effectively 
than any other authority in the area. In consequence most (though not quite 
ail) of the town development ” which is going forward in relief of Greater 
London is promoted by the L.C.C. and will enure to the relief of the county. 

59. There are several reasons why this is so. First of all, an overspill 
scheme arranged between one small exporting area and a receiving area has 
very little meaning (Harrow have had an arrangement with Aylesbury but 
it is the only one on record) ; but on the other hand the negotiating of an 
agreement between one receiving area and several exporting areas is naturally 
complicated what suits one of them does not suit another, and apart from 
that rivalry or suspicion may spring up. The area of London which has the 
problem of congestion contains .87 local housing authorities if the M.B.Cs. 
are included, and it is impossible to contemplate a negotiation with all these.' 
Groups of five or six authorities have, however, had some slight success 
in overspill negotiations, but it has not been great. A group of Middlesex 
authorities for instance made an agreement with Bletchley ; a group of Essex 
authorities went some way towards an agreement with Witham, but progress 
seems to have come to a halt ; a group of Surrey authorities arrived at a 
draft agreement with Frimley and Cam'berley, but it is not being carried 
mto effect as yet. These are virtually the only examples of group negotiations 
which have had any success. The inner Middlesex authorities are now 
demanding a new town for Middlesex, but it has been difficult for the 
County Council, which lacks housing powers, to provide effective leadership 
(The County Council proposed, during the passage of the Town Development 
Dill, to take housing powers, but that was rejected by the Government). 

60. Apart from the awkwardness of multi-lateral negotiation, another weak- 
ness of the small exporting authorities compared with the L.C.C. is financial. 
Ihe L.C.C. has offered several receiving authorities special financial terms 
representing interest charges on the cost of houses during construction and 
also, for a period of ten years, up to one-half the deficiency in the housing 
revenue account attributable to those houses to which they nominate the 
tenants. No small authority would feel able to do this. 

61. Then in the operation of a scheme when once launched the small 
exporting authority suffers from the fact that the employees or recruits of a 
firm which moves out do not all live in one area. In an effort to meet this 
problem the Ministry took power in the Housing Subsidies Act, 1956, to pay 
a special contribution to houses provided for town development, ’and to 
recover half of it from the authority from whose area the first tenant of the 
house comes. The “half” represents the fact that broadly about half of 
those who move out are on housing waiting lists. This is admittedly only 
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rough justice, and some of the smaller exporting authorities consider it more 
rough than just. Seven authorities have opted out of the Industrial Selection 
Scheme altogether. 

62. Furthermore the L.C.C. as an authority conducting large scale 
redevelopment operations is more in contact with sizeable firms on the move 
than the smaller exporting authorities are, and is thus better able to suggest 
the chosen reception area to a number of employers. The small firms dis- 
placed in small redevelopment work cannot usually contemplate so big a 
move as overspill requires. 

63. A final point on the operational side is the L.C.C.’s possession of an 
executive machine capable of doing the actual town development if need be, 
either as agent or as principal. 

64. These comparative strengths and weaknesses seem inherent in the size 
of the authorities concerned. An authority representing a whole sector of 
(exporting) London might be expected to do better than a district authority, 
but less well than one representing the whole exporting area. The only thing 
to be said on the other side is that a very big exporting authority can frighten 
a relatively small receiving authority ; but the L.C.C. have recently 
demonstrated that the right approach by the big brother can overcome this. 

65. Although these remarks refer largely to the problems of the exporting 
areas, which are within the Royal Commission’s field of study, it should be 
remembered that it is in no small degree the receiving authority which makes 
an overspill scheme go — or stick. Places like Swindon, Bletchley, Aylesbury, 
Haverhill, Letchworth, could not conceivably be brought into the same local 
government unit as London, but whatever is done in London it is to a large 
extent the boldness and competence of the receiving authority which will 
determine the success or failure of overspill operations. This means perhaps 
that overspill does not fit any local government set-up, or at least, that 
reception and export cannot be the function of the same local government 
unit. Yet local government is and must be intimately concerned with 
overspill. 

66. Apart from the difficulties of organising and carrying out an adequate 
programme of overspill building within the existing structure of housing 
authorities, there is another aspect which also gives rise to various problems 
of co-ordination at the exporting end. This is the size of the programme. 

67. The need for “overspill” building will depend partly on the number 
of families without homes of their own, and partly on the number of families 
displaced under slum clearance and similar operations. The great majority 
of the 106 housing authorities in Greater London will have claims to make 
on overspill ” accommodation on one of these grounds, and many will on 
both.^ Some way ought therefore to be found of co-ordinating the needs of 
individual authorities and so determining the share they should be given in the 
new accommodation to tie made available. To do this, account would have 
to be taken of the relative urgency for relief to be given to one area rather 
than another, bearing in mind the degree of overcrowding, and the size and 
nature of the slum clearance problem. The assessment of relative need is 
necessary not only for purposes of determining the size and distribution of the 
overspill building programme, but also to ensure that slum clearance opera- 
tions are kept in step with the carrying out of that programme. The 
Commission may find something of a parallel with this aspect of the overspill 
problem in the special arrangements existing in the County of London for 
securing co-ordinated housmg action on the part of the L.C.C. and the 
Metropolitan Boroughs. 
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PART III: PLANNING: GREATER LONDON 

1. The principal Act under which local planning authorities exercise 
their powers is the. Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. The local 
planning authority is the county or county borough council ; and there 
>are thus within the Commission’s area nine local planning authorities. 
District councils, the Common Council o£ the City and the metropolitan 
borough councils have some minor concurrent powers, and one important 
one— the power to acquire and develop land. By the provisions of the 
General Development Order, 1950 (No. 728) applications for planning per- 
mission are lodged with the district councils in the counties, but with the 
L.C.C. in London county (except that in the City they are lodged with 
■the Common Council). This system is designed for the convenience of 
applicants as (except in the City) it is with these authorities that they have 
to lodge their byelaw or other building control applications. The district 
council passes the planning application on to the county council, in so far 
as they are not authorised by the terms of a delegation scheme (see para- 
graphs 4-6 below) to deal with it themselves. 

2. Section 4 of the Act of 1947 enables the Minister to set up joint 
planning boards, but none have been set up in the London area — nor any- 
where else in the country except in some of the National Parks (and in 
them only in the face of very strong opposition by the constituent authorities). 

Nature of Planning Administration 

3. Planning administration falls into two broad categories. First, the 
overall settlement of policy and the preparation of the Development Plan. 
Second, the day-to-day administration, in dealing with applications for 
permission to develop (which includes change of use), and other individual 
matters such as building preservation orders, land purchase and redevelop- 
ment. 

Delegation to Minor Authorities 

Outside the L.C.C. area 

4. Local planning authorities other than the L.C.C. are authorised by 
(regulations under section 34 of the Act (S.R. & O. 1947, No. 2499) to 
delegate to district councils any of their functions under Part III of the 
Act, i.e. those relating to control of development ( not functions under Part II 
of the Act, which deals with Development Plans). Liability to pay com- 
pensation can follow the delegation and usually does. 

5. The precise machinery of delegation has taken different forms in 
the Home County areas coming within the purview of the Commission, but 
the general picture is that the preparation of Development Plans is dealt 
with by the county council, whilst development control and ancillary matters 
is delegated, in varying degrees, to district councils. The way in which 
certain classes of case, or particular cases, are reserved for final decision 
by the county council varies. In some counties the delegation agreement 
specifies certain classes of case which are not delegated, in others it does 
not. In the latter instances a case is referred to the county council if the 
district council is not prepared to follow the advice of the county planning 
officer and his staff (who see all applications). 

6. Each county is sub-divided into areas, with an area planning officer ; 
and in four of the Home Counties— Kent, Essex, Surrey, Middlesex — area 
committees (comprising representatives of the county council and district 
councils) have been set up to deal with matters not delegated to the district 
councils. 
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Inside the L.C.C. area 

7. In London County there has been no delegation to metropolitan 
boroughs corresponding to that in other counties though, by regulations 
under section 114 (12) of the Act, the administration of advertisement con- 
trol has been delegated to the boroughs. Provision for further delegation 
is being made in the current L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill. It is not, how- 
ever, intended that there will be any major delegation to the metropolitan 
boroughs, as there is outside the L.C.C. area to county districts. 

8. In the City, by regulations under section 114 (10) (S.I. 1948, No. 1459), 
the Common Council have had delegation of the general work of day- 
to-day planning control, as well as advertisement control ; any matter of 
“exceptional difficulty” is to be referred to the Minister. But this delega- 
tion has been duplicated by L.C.C. scrutiny of every planning application, 
and the two Councils have now agreed on an extended scheme of delegation 
to which effect is being given by a Bill now before Parliament. The 
agreement provides, broadly, that over the whole of the City the Common 
Council will be fully responsible for minor matters (such as minor additions 
and alterations, changes to shop fronts, temporary use of cleared sites) and 
for most of the City they will be able to deal with all matters other than 
certain “ excepted matters ”, Notice of matters being dealt with will be 
given to the L.C.C. who will be able within a specified time to claim that on 
any particular item the City should first have their agreement. But to avoid 
an undue number of such cases, if the particular item is not an “ excepted 
matter ”, the City will be able to call for 'an early meeting of Members of 
both authorities to discuss whether such a matter need be delayed. In the 
rest of the City covering a few places of special importance, the position will 
remain as now : all matters other than “ minor ones ” will be referred to the 
L.C.C., with the City’s recommendation. 

General comment 

9. The supervision by the county councils inherent in a system of delega- 
tion is inevitably apt to irritate the district councils ; and it has certainly 
irritated the Common Council of the City who have had a great dead of 
planning work since the war because of the war damage. Hence the move 
to relax the L.C.C. control. Elsewhere, in the Home Counties, where the 
system of delegation has always been wider, the system appears to work 
pretty smoothly, though disputed matters would not necessarily come to the 
Department’s notice. In the general discussions which the Department have 
had with the representatives of local authorities about reorganisation in the 
country at large, the representatives of the district councils have expressed 
the strongest opposition to delegation in principle, and it has obvious dis- 
advantages. But in the planning field it has seamed to be the only way to 
reconcile the need for a Plan covering a wide area with the day-to-day 
handling of applications for permission to develop, many of which are of 
purely local interest. The delegation system naturally works best where the 
responsibility delegated can be clearly defined — which is not the case in the 
planning field. But even within the planning field it can, as indicated, work 
quite well ; though it must always contain seeds of friction. 

10. Within the county of London the highly centralised administration also 
seems to work pretty well. It is true that some cases take a long time 1 ; but 
they are usually cases of great difficult. Jt is understood that the L.C.C. are 
now receiving planning applications at the rate of over 12,000 a year ; and 
that of these nearly 80 per cent, are nowadays settled within 2 months (that 
being the time limit normally allowed by statute) though performance has 
been less satisfactory in the past. ' About 300 cases a year come to appeal. 
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Determination and Application of Policy 

11. Planning in London, as elsewhere, tries to answer the question “ what 
is the best use of the land in the area? ” but as a pre-requisite there must 
be assumptions, and a policy, about the amout of employment and the size of 
population which the area can hold, and about the distribution of the principal 
land uses. These assumptions and this policy were stated for the county of 
London in 1943 in the Abercrombie-Forshaw Plan for the county (com- 
missioned toy the L.C.C.) which was followed in 1944 by Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie’s Greater London Plan for the rest of the region. The latter was 
instigated by the Government of the day, and subsequently endorsed by the 
local planning authorities concerned. The two Plans together were broadly 
accepted 'by the Government as a basis for the planning of the region, and 
later Governments have not found it necessary to vary the basic approach, 
though many specific proposals 'have been dropped and adjustments made. 
These Plans formed the background against which the local planning autho- 
rities (the county and county borough councils) prepared their Development 
Plans under the 1947 Planning Act, and the 'Minister considered and amended 
the Plans against the same background, as modified by changing 
circumstances. 

12. Very briefly,* the aims and assumptions of this overall plan are that 
industry is not to be allowed to flow into the London area as it did 'before the 
war ; that a green belt will be preserved round the suburban areas of London 
so as to check the outward sprawl of the built-up area ; that there will be a 
decanting or overspill of population and industry from the congested inner 
parts of the area to new and expanded towns beyond the green belt ; that the 
suburban ring will remain more or less static in terms of employment and 
population housed ; and that the blitzed and worn-out parts of the inner areas 
will be redeveloped to better standards of housing, schools, open spaces, etc., 
the additional space being made possible by the overspill. I't was also of 
the essence of the plan that communications should be greatly improved, but 
the carrying out, as opposed to the planning, of this part of the task falls 
■outside this Ministry’s responsibility. 

13. The means by which the plan is carried into effect are partly local 
authority developments of various kinds carried out under various powers— 
housing, road improvement, open spaces, provision of industrial estates, 
redevelopment of 'blitzed and of slum areas ; partly day-to-day control over 
proposals for development by private individual's; and partly overspill 
operations for which the Greater London authorities are dependent on 
co-operation by authorities outside the region (including New Town 
Corporations). 

14. The mere statement of the planning aims for London makes it obvious 
that the problems are problems of Greater London as a whole, or at the very 
least of its concentric rings— viz. the congested or exporting area, the 
suburban ring, the green belt ring, and the area for reception of overspill. 
In theory, therefore, one might expect to find in planning a strong argument 
for some authority with powers over die whole region. But in practice the 
plans of the various authorities have been on the whole well co-ordinated— 
largely through reference to the Abercrombie Plans but partly through 
informal contacts with the Department. For instance, the lines of future ring 
roads ran through the plans of neighbouring counties, and the green belt was 
consistently shown. (A precise green belt map was in faot given to local 

* For a more extended treatment of London Region’s planning problems, please see 
' Chapter V, Part II (pages 60-76), Report of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
for the year 1956. 
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planning authorities by the Department am 1951 and though this was 
“ guidance ” and mot a directive it was adopted with only small alterations 
by all the local planning authorities concerned.) In approving the plans the 
Minister has had to make no fundamental changes for the sake of consistency, 
though he has made minor ones for that purpose. The biggest changes he 
made were to reduce in many parts of London what he considered an excessive 
zoning for industry, which was against the general interests of the area though 
perhaps favourable to the more local neighbourhood. 

15. It is, however, the fact that it would have been extremely difficult if 
not impossible to achieve a consistent planning policy for the region without 
the Abercrombie Plans: and it is a question whether some machinery is not 
required for continuous review of the whole region, and perhaps also for 
carrying through some of the work needed to implement planning. (See on 
this the section on overspill in the Housing note.) The major failure of 
planning in Greater London has been in dealing with the problem of traffic 
congestion. Many of the big road improvement proposals in the Abercrombie 
Plans were abandoned and nothing has taken their place. This is no doubt 
a matter on which the (Ministry of Transport will comment. It does illustrate 
the difficulties which arise out of the existing local government organisation 
when it comes to the really big problems of the region. 



PART IV: SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL: GREATER 
LONDON 



V J? t,he country at large, the councils of boroughs, urban districts, and 
rural districts are required by the Public Health Act, 1936, to provide and 
maintain public sewers for the effectual drainage of their districts, and also 
to dispose of the contents of their sewers by means of sewage disposal works 
or otherwise In the County of London, responsibility is shared between the 
i" ,C. and the metropolitan boroughs. The arrangement has its origins in 
the last century. 

100 ye>ar * the se wage of London was discharged 
untested though many outfalls into the Thames and its tributaries. The 
led to responsibility being placed by statute 
^ ? oard , ° f Works for * e maintenance of the main 
sewers and the construction of intercepting sewers to convey the sewage of 
the metropolis— again without treatment— to points outside London. The 
were at .parking (Northern Outfall) and Crossness (Southern 
Oiitfall). The responsibility for the main and intercepting sewers and the 
two outfalls (now the outfall works) later passed to the London County 
Council , responsibility for local sewers similarly passed to the metropolitan 
fr ° m thelf predecessoM '* Th ® present arrangements appear 

of a-nv T ^£?tof PI>r0 I aiI j 0f ? e . Cmmt y Council is required to the construction 
S' 9 0ntrO11 o£ an y sewers within the county. 

ComriWhw w f l0C * 1 may be transferred to the County 

^ by ° rd f ° f th f Council, or by resolution of the local 

doubtful wheffier they ^Uneedtobe. 118 ^ be “ tt “ sfcn * d * and * is 
° utsi< ? e the county, within a radius of 25 miles from Charing Cross 

^iSouTdS bv^rh 5 ab f ,ut 1 180 locai towage disposal works, many Already 
surrounded by urban development which had taken place after toe works 



Co*uSm™fte respite responsibilities of the London County 

council ana the Metropolitan Borough Councils is the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, 
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were constructed. The presence of so many small sewage works in. closely 
built-up areas was objectionable on grounds of nuisance and stream pollution. 
The 1935 Report* on Greater London Drainage (a report which owed its 
origins to some views expressed by the 1923 Royal Commission on the Local 
Government of Greater London) favoured the concentration of the sewage 
from the 180 or so disposal works above-mentioned, into 10, or fewer, large 
works, based on natural drainage areas. Since then there has been a con- 
tinuing tendency towards centralised sewage disposal works in the Greater 
London area. . By means of joint action on the part of local authorities, or 
as a result of intervention by county councils, f most of the area with which 
the present Royal Commission are concerned is today served, or is soon to 
be served, by large centralised works. £ 

5. All the authorities draining to disposal works not under their sole 
control retain statutory responsibility for local public sewers; the sewage 
disposal authorities (the sewerage boards and the Middlesex County Council) 
are responsible, like the L.C.C., for the trunk or intercepting sewers receiving 
the now from the areas of their contributory authorities. 

6. In general, the existing .arrangements for sewerage and sewage disposal 
work satisfactorily and 'the organisation seems to be that most suited to the 
area. The size of the unit draining to centralised works ds largely dictated 
by technical considerations and, apart from one area of south-west Essex 
which has been engaging the attention of the Department, it is doubtful 
whether there is much scope for further centralisation. The excepted area 
referred to includes Romford, parts of Hornchurch and Dagenham, and part 
of Brentwood— the last mentioned being outside the Royal Commission area 
—and the authorities concerned are at present showing great unwillingness 
to form a joint board, the main reason being reluctance to face the cost of 
the works. 

7. The present grouping of authorities is shown in Appendix V which 
omits the names of authorities outside the Royal Commission area but served 
by the drainage systems listed. Some authorities on the list are not yet 
connected to the centralised works though they will be before long. This 
is true, for example, of East Middlesex, where only a first stage of the works 
is as yet in operation, and to the very recently completed Hogsmill Valiev 
Scheme. 



Hooding of Watercourses 

8. A (lumber of authorities experience surface water problems because 
of the lack of adequate powers enabling them to deal with flooding by streams 
and watercourses. This problem is closely allied to sewerage questions and 
could properly be regarded las a local government concern in the London area 
Certain authorities, viz., the Middlesex County Council, the Ilford Corporation 
and the Tottenham Corporation have taken Parliamentary powers enabling 
them to carry out improvement work (e.g., widening or deepening of streams) 
and thus to overcome the difficulties referred to above. 



9. Quite apart from the question of power there is, in relation to streams 
and watercourses, a problem of organisation. Streams pass through a number 

* S.O. Code No. 32—308. " ~~~~ 

t The Hertfordshire County Council sponsored the formation of the Colne Valley Sewerage 
Board; the Middlesex County Council took direct responsibility for the sewage disposal of 
the County (Herts C.C. (C.V.S. etc.) Act, 1937 ; Middlesex County Council Acts, 1931, 
1938 and 1944). 

f Another centralised works of which the Royal Commission may wish to know is being 
constructed and is in partial operation at Rye Meads, near Hoddesdon. The Middle Lee 
area which it is to serve is outside the Royal Commission area. The works are expected to 
alleviate the pollution of the River Lee. 
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of local authority areas, and unless the authorities (including the county 
councils) are willing to act jointly nothing happens. Authorities are sometimes 
slow to agree to joint action particularly where the action will entail substantial 
expenditure. 

10 Particular problems arise in .connection with the Rivers Wandle and 
Ravensbourne for which no public authority has any statutory responsibility. 

11. In the Wandle case the County Councils of London and Surrey, and 
the local council concerned have together sought ways and means of combating 
the flooding. Within the county of London the County Council are respon- 
sible for the river insofar as it is a main sewer, while in Surrey the County 
Council are considering application for further Parliamentary powers to 
facilitate the execution of improvements on the stretch of river within that 
county. 

12. In the case of the Ravensbourne and its tributaries, however, the 
various authorities are reluctant to take joint action, and the Department’s 
efforts in this direction have so far met with little success. It has been sug- 
gested that the matter may not be one for a local authority, but for action 
under the Land Drainage or River Board Acts. This is receiving the con- 
sideration of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Also, the 
London County Council while repudiating any liability in law have undertaken 
to consider iwhat action they can take ; but they will expect the co-operation 
of the other authorities. 

13. An illustration of a problem which may have been aggravated in 
one local authority’s area by the action of another authority can be seen in 
the flooding which affects the Chaffinch Brook, a tributary of the Ravens- 
bourne, in the Borough of Beckenham. The Borough Council attribute the 
flooding in their area to the discharge of surface water higher up by the 
Croydon County Borough Council. So far there has been no agreement on 
joint action by the two Councils and no willingness by the Beckenham Council 
to take action alone. Both Councils, probably correctly, disclaim legal 
responsibility. But there is a local problem which local government should 
tackle, if necessary seeking powers. 



PART V: MISCELLANEOUS LOCAL SERVICES: GREATER 
LONDON 

1. The Department is concerned with a number of miscellaneous local 
government services (for example baths and washhouses, parks and open 
spaces, private street works, provision for physical recreation, public con- 
veniences) on which no comment is made because they do not give rise to 
any problems to which the attention of the Commission should be drawn.- It 
is thought that the only services in this field which call for special comment 
at this stage are the following : 

Refuse Collection and Disposal 

2. Responsibility for refuse collection and disposal (including street 
cleansing) in London rests with the metropolitan borough councils and the 
City Corporation, and outside the metropolitan area, with the county borough 
and county district councils. The statutory functions are' to be found in 
sections 86, 87 and 91 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, and outside 

• London county, in sections 72, 73, 76 and 77 of the Public Health Act, 1936. 

3. Throughout the area, as elsewhere in the country, the principal method 
of refuse disposal is controlled tipping, which is generally the most economical 
method. Two of the metropolitan boroughs (Woolwich and. Fulham) dispose 
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of the bulk of their refuse within their areas by incineration, but all the others 
send it away by river, road or rail to tipping sites outside London, many of 
them a long distance away. Refuse from many of the boroughs goes more 
than 40 miles by barge ito Pitsea in Essex. There are tipping sites 35 miles 
away in Bedfordshire, 28 miles away in Herts, and 25 miles away in Kent. 
In the case of all the metropoltan boroughs but one, transport to the tipping 
sites is undertaken by contractors, and most of the tips are also owned and 
operated by contractors. 

4. The present disposal refutes from each of the metropolitan boroughs 
involve much overlapping and criss-crossing. For example, Camberwell and 
Holborn both send their refuse down the river from a wharf in Southwark, 
while Southwark send theirs by rail to Kent. Battersea and Chelsea also send 
theirs down the river, while refuse from Lambeth is sent by road to Bucks., 
and Hammersmith send theirs into Surrey. 



5. For many years expert opinion has been critical of the existing 
organisation, especially in regard to refuse disposal. In 1930 a Departmental 
Committee which was set up following an investigation by Mr. Dawes, the 
then Inspector of Public Cleansing in the Ministry of Health, recommended 
thalt there should be a central service controlled by one authority for the 
disposal of refuse from the whole of the County of London* That recom- 
mendation was not put into effect. The Department has discussed the subject 
with the metropolitan boroughs on more than one occasion since the end of 
the war, but 'the latter have always been averse Ito any reorganisation which 
would entail a dimunition of their statutory functions. They have not felt able 
to go furher than a grouping scheme, introduced in 1947, with the object of 
facilitating joint action by adjoining boroughs and an ultimate reduction of 
the number of loading depots or wharves. Only one of the ten groups pro- 
posed (Westminster, Paddington and St. Marylebone) is however operating 
effectively as a group. In general, the pattern of organisation has remained 
substantially unchanged since the last century, notwithstanding the growth of 
population and volume of refuse handled, the expansion of London and the 
increasing difficulty of finding suitable tipping sites. The removal of refuse 
from central London and its disposal at places outside London are still under- 
taken by 29 different authorities, using a variety of methods and a multiplicity 
of depots and wharves, with little or no effective co-ordination. 



6. It is significant that the costs of refuse disposal in London are, in 
general, higher than costs elsewhere. The Public Cleansing Costing Returns for 
1956-57 showed the following costs for different types of authority : 



Average net costs of refuse disposal per ton of refuse 



Metropolitan Boroughs 
County Boroughs . . . 
Non-County Boroughs 
Urban Districts . . . 



s. d. 
19 5 
4 6 
4 9 
2 8 



It is interesting to note that for the two boroughs where refuse is incinerated 
the costs of disposal were considerably above the average for metropolitan 
boroughs : Woolwich 25s. 4d„ Fulham 33s. 9d. The fact that all the metro- 
politan boroughs weigh their refuse, while many provincial authorities do not 
(experience shows a tendency to over-estimate tonnages in the absence of 
weighing) must account for some of .the difference, but not all. The higher 
costs of refuse disposal in London may als o be partly due to the long haul 

* Report of Departmental Committee on London Cleansing : Cmd. 3613. 
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to the tipping sites. But whatever the reasons, high costs are an argument 
for economy. 

7. It is not only the arrangements for refuse disposal that are in question. 
Refuse collection confined by borough boundaries entails unnecessarily long 
hauls for men and vehicles ; the refuse is taken to the borough depot and not 
necessarily to the nearest depot. Refuse from a single street may be collected 
by two, if not three, different authorities. 

8. Moreover, in some of the central iborougjhs, difficulty is now being 
experienced in collecting refuse owing to increasing traffic congestion. The 
problem is to empty the refuse bins early in the morning before the streets 
become too full of traffic and parked cars. Labour for this purpose is limited, 
and in some of the boroughs it is difficult to concentrate a sufficient force of 
men and vehicles on the job between the hours of about 7.30 and 9.0 a.m. 
Similar problems arise in regard to street cleansing. Labour for this work is 
also short and little work can be done at night. During the day cleansing is 
liable to be seriously impeded by car parking and traffic congestion. Some 
pooling of resources whereby men and vehicles could be moved from borough 
to borough and concentrated at the points where they are most needed would 
help to relieve these and other difficulties arising from local shortages of 
labour. 

9. The efficient collectiqn and disposal of refuse from central London 
under present conditions dearly presents formidable difficulties. It is to the 
credit of the London boroughs that they have been able to maintain an 
adequate servioe despite the difficulties. There is, however, an undoubted 
need for a review of the service as a whole, and for a constant search for 
greater efficiency and economy. There may be scope for research into new 
techniques and ways of overcoming new problems. It is doubtful whether 
planning and research work of this kind could be undertaken effectively so 
long as responsibility for the service remains diffused among so many different 
authorities. 

10. In the outer area, refuse disposal also presents some difficulties, though 
they are less severe than in the metropolitan area. Joint action is more 
common. 



} 1 - Many of the boroughs and urban districts have to go to other areas 
to tip their refuse, and the general movement is outwards. Yiewsley and West 
Drayton have a large refuse tip which is used by Acton, Brentford and 
Chiswick and Willesden. Hornsey send their refuse into Herts ; Friern Barnet 
send theirs to Tottenham for incineration. 

12. Most of the authorities rely on controlled tipping, but a group of 
authorities including Wembley, Hendon, Friern Barnet, Wood Green, South- 
gate, tdmonton and Tottenham, dispose of theirs by incineration. There is 
also a refuse disposal plant owned by Twickenham Borough Council in. Sun- 
bury which is jointly used by Twickenham, Sunbury and Staines. 

coltei™ ITS?' or S a “f‘i°n were to be established to take charge of the 
nfSv bflimStota f refuse -. ite should not therefore 

to includl y so^T aU of Z ^amaT ' * With advanta8e be extended 

Burial and cremation 

s- 5S * “ “S r.fesnsLr s; 
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15. The Burial Acts are adoptive. Ten of the 29 metropolitan boroughs 
have not adopted them, but rely principally on cemeteries provided by private 
companies. All ithe remaining boroughs, with one exception, have provided 
burial grounds, about half of which are within, and half outside the county 
boundary. Battersea and Hammersmith, for example, have grounds in Surrey, 
the City Corporation in Essex, and Westminster in Middlesex. 

16. Local authorities who have adopted the Burial Acts also have power 
by virtue of section 4 of the 'Cremation Act, 1 902, to provide crematoria, and 
seven of the metropolitan boroughs have done so. 

17. It has been the policy of the Department to encourage joint action by 
local authorities in cases where a single crematorium would serve a larger 
area than an individual authority’s. This can be done either by forming a 
joint committee under section 91 of the Local Government Act, 1933, or by 
setting up a joint board under local Act powers. Hammersmith and four 
other local authorities combined to form a joint crematorium -board before the 
war. Since the w-ar joint boards have been constituted for South-West 
Middlesex and North-East Surrey. The latter scheme was in accordance with 
the Surrey County Districts Association proposals for the grouping -of local 
authorities in Surrey for crematorium purposes. Joint crematorium committees 
have been sent up for Uxbridge and Ruislip — Northwood and in West Herts. 

18. Taking account of private crematoria, London is now fairly well 
provided with cremation facilities ; but the number of cremations is increasing 
steadily and more crematoria are likely to ibe needed in future. Most of the 
crematoria, existing and proposed, in Greater London, including those pro- 
vided by metropolitan boroughs, lie outside the County. 

Mortuaries 

-19. In the County of London, metropolitan boroughs have a duty to provide 
public mortuaries, and also, if required by -the County Council, accommoda- 
tion for post-mortem examinations (sections 234 and 236 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1936). Outside the oounty, local authorities have power to 
provide mortuaries with or without post-mortem accommodation, but they 
are not obliged to provide either unless required -by the Minister (section 198 
of the Public Health Act, 1936). 

20. Outside the county, as elsewhere in the oountry, -by no means .all local 
authorities have provided mortuaries. Their distribution is governed not only 
by density of population but al-so by the extent of the Coroners’ districts. 
These are usually sub-divisions of counties embracing several local authority 
areas. Some difficulty arises on this .account, since a Coroner has power 
(section 24 of the Coroners (Amendment) Act, 1936) to order the removal 
of a body to any mortuary in his district for post-mortem examination. 
Consequently, a local authority responsible for providing and maintaining 
a mortuary may have to receive bodies sent by the Coroner from adjoining 
areas as well as from its own. There is some doubt whether, in the absence 
of .agreement, the receiving authority is legally entitled to make .a charge on 
the adjoining authorities for the service provided, and this has occasioned some 
disputes. 

21. This difficulty would ibe avoided if mortuaries and post-mortem 
accommodation were provided either by authorities jointly, or by the county 
councils, to serve the Coroners’ districts ; but the problem is not of course 
■peculiar to London. 
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Air Pollution 

22. Outside the County of London, responsibility for the control of air 
pollution under the Clean Air Aot, 1956 and the Public Health Act, 1936 
rests with the county boroughs and county district councils. Within the county 
the powers are exercised principally by the sanitary authorities (metropolitan 
borough councils. City Corporation and overseers of the Inner .and Middle 
Temples). 

23. The Clean Air Act places a statutory duty on these authorities to 
enforce the requirements of the Act in regard to the control of smoke, grit 
and dust from chimneys. It also enables the authorities to establish smoke 
control areas by means of orders confirmed by the Minister, and to make 
byelaws to regulate the types of appliances installed in new buildings. 

24. Under the Clean Air Act, the L.C.C. have certain functions, derived 
from earlier London legislation, which county councils elsewhere do not 
possess. The County Council, as well as the sanitary authorities, can. under- 
take measurements, research and publicity in regard to air pollution ; they 
are responsible for enforcement in respect of premises occupied by the sanitary 
authorities ; and they may undertake the enforcement of the Act generally 
in lieu of a sanitary authority if the latter so requests. The L.C.C. are also 
responsible for the making and enforcement of byelaws regulating appliances 
in new buildings, as part of their building byelaws . 

25. It is too early yet to comment on the working of the Clean Air Act 
in London. There are of course advantages in local control of the sources 
of air pollution, in so far as it is a matter of detecting excessive emissions 
and taking prompt action to stop them. The creation of smoke control areas, 
which requires a detailed knowledge of local conditions and the good will of 
householders and others in the areas, is also essentially a local operation. 
On the other hand, air pollution in London is indivisible, and some co- 
ordination of effort is likely to be needed to ensure that the problem as a 
whole is tackled effectively, .and that progress in one area is not frustrated 
by lack of progress in an adjoining area. 



PART VI: BUILDING CONTROL: GREATER LONDON 
The present system in Greater London (excluding the County of London) 

1. In common with the rest of the country building control is exercised 
by the borough, urban and rural district councils which make building bye- 
laws under Sections 61 and 62 of the Public Health Act, 1936 (subject to 
confirmation by the Minister), and are responsible for their enforcement. 

r ■ Ap « rt , means escape in the case of certain buildings and in 
SfSjS® ^ Is - pr ™ in Sections 59 and 60 of the Public 
Heaith Act, 1936 and Section 34 of the Factories Aot, 1937) the byelaws 
by lo . cal authorities under the Act of 1936 cover all aspects of con- 
struction, viz. materials, site conditions, foundations, load bearing reciuire- 

Slmn'ejf flnt 1106 n\ We rtl her and damp ’ fire resistance . the construction of 
£ t' 4 !? ? nd hearth f- “™imum space to be left about buildings, venti- 
ght °* roomSl thermal insulation, and provisions as to drainage 

S “ ®ttogs CeSSPOOlS ’ Wdk and rain - water tanks - and fire P^es, 

authorities base their byelaws on a model prepared by the 

^sodSoiK ter The n ?^t ta t 10 a't' ;V ^ ll <; Pr0 ^ eSS ^ <lna ^ bodies and local authority 

aXori&rnol Lle il edlt i° n ; fir f lssued in 1952 which most local 
authorities now base their byelaws) extensively adopted the principle of 
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stating the functional requirements of buildings or pants of buildings (e.g. 
that ground floors shall adequately resist the passage of moisture from the 
ground) without restricting the developer to any particular material or fopn 
of construction. Methods of achieving the functional requirement are then 
stated as examples to show how the byelaws can be met, but other means 
of achieving the same end are not excluded. 

4. Developers must deposit plans of their proposed works with the 
byelaw authority and it is a requirement of Section 64 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, that local authorities must pass or reject plans deposited in 
accordance with building byelaws. 

5. Appeals from the decisions of local authorities lie to Magistrates’ 
Courts where the work has not been substantially commenced (Section 64 (3) 
of the Act of 1936). In some circumstances the Minister can be asked to 
determine a difference of opinion as to whether byelaws apply in a particular 
set of circumstances or how they should be interpreted (Section 67 of the 
Act of 1936). 

6. In addition byelaws can be relaxed or dispensed with under the provi- 
sions of Section 63 of the Act of 1936, subject to the Minister’s consent which 
can be given only on the application of the local authority. 

The present position within the County of London and the City 

7. Building control is based mainly on the London Building Act, 1930, the 
amending Acts of 1935 and 1939, and three series of byelaws made by the 
London County Council which deal separately with the construction of 
buildings, with drainage and with sanitary conveniences. 

8. Those provisions of the Acts dealing with the construction of buildings, 
together with the byelaws on this subject, are administered and enforced 
by the County Council, but the statutes and the constructional byelaw® both 
give very wide powers to the District Surveyors, who are appointed by the 
County Council to exercise building control in the various districts of the 
county. 

9. The Building Acts provide for the control of such matters as open 
spaces about buildings, the height and cubical extent of buildings, uniting of 
buildings and alterations to party walls. The constructional byelaws cover 
materials, general load bearing requirements, sites, walls and piers, structural 
use of steel, reinforced concrete and timber, fire resistance, the construction 
of flues, chimneys, hearths, etc. 

10. The byelaws on drainage and sanitary conveniences are administered 
and enforced by the metropolitan borough councils ; the City of London has 
its own drainage and water closet byelaws and is responsible for their 
enforcement. 

11. The London County Council (General Powers) Bill now before Par- 
liament would, if passed, enable the County Council to delegate certain 
powers under the London Building Acts to the metropolitan borough coun- 
cils and to the City ; these proposals are linked with clauses in the same 
Bill dealing with the delegation of planning powers. 

12. The byelaws in force within the county are generally drafted in a 
way which indicates exactly what methods and materials may be used. 
On some points under the constructional byelaws a builder or developer is 
merely required to satisfy the District Surveyor, but no specific provision 
is made for new or alternative methods. A measure of flexibility is achieved, 
however, by the extensive use of the power to waive byelaws on appeal to 
the County Council by the developer ; these powers are given to the County 
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Council by Section 9 of the Act of 1935. The requirements of the drainage 
and water closet byelaws can be waived with the consent of the Minister 
under the provisions of Section 146 of the Housing Act, 1957, in relation to 
new houses, but there is no power of waiver at all in the application of these 
byelaws to work (e.g. conversions) carried out to existing properties. 

13. Notice of any proposed work must be given to. the District Surveyor 
or to the metropolitan borough council as the case may be and plans supplied 
in certain circumstances, but there is no general requirement that plans must 
be passed or rejected by the enforcing authority except under Part V of the 
Act of 1939 dealing with means of escape from certain Classes of buildings. 

14. Under Section 86 of the Act of 1939 there is a right of appeal to the 
Council from certain discretionary powers given to the District Surveyors 
and in certain circumstances a further right of appeal to a tribunal specially 
appointed under the Building Acts. Under Section 87 of the Act of 1939 
there is a right of appeal to a Magistrate’s Court against a notice of objection 
by the District Surveyor objecting to the proposed erection of any work. 
Under the London County Council (General Powers) Act, 1951, there is a 
right of appeal from the sanitary authorities to a Magistrate’s Court. 

Main differ'ences between the two systems of building control operating in the 
Greater London Area 

15. Within the county the developer must deal with two authorities — 
the county council on constructional matters, and the metropolitan borough 
council or the City as regards sanitation. In the rest of the Greater 
London Area and of the country both these aspects are covered by building 
byelaws made under the Public Health Act and are, therefore, in the hands 
of the same authority. 

. I®- Building legislation, if it is not to prevent the development of new 
building techniques, must be sufficiently flexible to embrace new materials 
and new methods, though it must also be sufficiently clear and certain to 
enable a developer to know what the statutory requirements are. The two 
systems operating in the Greater London Area approach this problem from 
opposite points of view. The byelaws made under the Public Health Act 
istate .the general requirements and allow considerable latitude to the 
developer to meet these requirements in a variety of ways ; examples are 
quoted of the normal ways in which the byelaws can be satisfied and thus many 
of the usual methods of construction are precisely defined. Differences of 
opinion as to whether the byelaws are satisfied are settled by a body separate 
from the enforcing authority-^either a Magistrate’s Court or the Minister. 
Within the county the constructional byelaws generally quote precise require- 
ments and flexibility is obtained by the liberal use of the Council’s power of 
waiver. Only in comparatively few cases is there any right of appeal to a 
body separate from the Council. 

17. The very important position of .the District Surveyor within the 
County of London is perhaps the most characteristic feature of the system 
which operates there. Although since 1939 they have been officers of the 
Council the current statutes and byelaws still bear witness to the very exten- 
sive powers and independent position they hold. At the same time then- 
professional qualifications and competency are regulated by statute and the 
Act of 1939 contains requirements as to the examination to be passed by 
applicants for the position of District Surveyor. In the case of byelaws 
administered by the metropolitan borough councils and by the City and by the 
local authorities outside the County of London, powers and duties are given 
to the authority concerned and not to any specific officer. 
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18. Another point of difference is to be found in the requirements as 
to .plans. Within the county -there is no general requirement for plans to 

* a ?Pf 1 ? ve< i. at pe initial stage. In many cases indeed the Ministry under* 
stands that District Surveyors dispense with the submission of plans altogether. 
Notice must be given to the District Surveyors that work is to commence 
and compliance with the byelaws is checked as the work proceeds. In this 
way the developer knows whether a building complies with the byelaws only 
when it has been erected. Plans must be deposited with the metropolitan 
boroughs in the case of sanitary byelaws, but again formal approval is not 
necessary before the work commences. Outside the county of London 
plans must be deposited with the byelaw authority who must either pass 
or reject them ; if the plans are passed and if the developer follows the 
approved plans he cannot be faulted for non-compliance. 

Conclusions 

19 The system of building control operating within the county of London 
is markedly different from that in force in the rest of the Greater London 
Area and the rest of the country. Both have their merits and their demerits. 
Both by and large cover the same ground, though inevitably they differ on 
points of detail. Both systems are made to operate by those concerned in 
their enfoicement and observance, without (so far as the Minister is aware) 
undue friction. 

20. This is not the place to enter exhaustively into the more technical 
aspects of building control, but the question can well be asked whether there 
is adequate justification for the retention of a separate system within the 
county. Historically, the Metropolis has always been regarded as a special 
case, but it now seems questionable whether building problems in the centre 
of London are in fact different in kind from those encountered in other large 
cities or indeed in other parts of the Greater London Area. It may be noted 
that the Guest Committee on Building Legislation in Scotland has recently 
stressed the desirability of a uniform system of building control. 

PART VII: FINANCE: GREATER LONDON 

Genera) 

1. The pattern of local government finance in the Greater London area 
is, with the exception of tire special scheme of rate-equalisation mentioned 
in paragraph 4 below, basically the same as is found elsewhere in England 
and Wales. The county of London as a whole has, however, rateable 
resources in relation to population which are far greater than those of 
any other county. (Its rateable value per head of population is currently 
about £24-3, while that of the next highest — Middlesex — is £14-7 per head.) 
This is, of course, due to the great commercial values found in Central 
London, and is accompanied by a high rate of expenditure and a high 
standard of services, as is appropriate for the Metropolis. In legislation 
which involves comparison of local authority resources, it is therefore 
customary to exclude the county of London.* 

2. As will be apparent from the statistics of population, rateable value 
and penny rate product with which the Royal Commission has been 

* (a) Under the Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Act, 1956, Exchequer grants are payable 
to Scottish local authorities designed to secure no greater residual rate burden than that in 
England and Wales. In assessing this the County of London is excluded. 

(6) The current Local Government Bill contains provisions in Clause 6 designed to disallow 
for grant any excessive increase in expenditure. For this purpose the increase in expenditure 
of an authority is compared with the average increase of its class. But in making the assessment 
for county councils, the expenditure of the County of London is excluded. 
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furnished, there is a wide variation between the rateable resources of ratios 
authorities m the Greater London area. Thus Westminster, with a resident 
population of 96,100, has rateable value of over £20 millions (£201 per head) 
and a penny rate product of £77,000 (16s. Od. per head). At the other 
scale, Bethnal Green (population 52,280) has rateable value of 
£637,000 (£6 12s. Od. per head). The system of rate-deficiency grant which 
under the Local Government Bill, is from April, 1959, to be extended to 
metropolitan boroughs and county district councils, will secure that rateable 
resources per head of those authorities whose resources are below the 
national average are brought up to that average (see paragraph 7 below) 
Bi addition, the special system of rate equalisation operative in the county 
of London (see paragraph 4 below) in its present form secures that the 
rateable resources per head of those metropolitan boroughs which have 
resources below the county average are brought up to that average by 
contributions levied rateably on the whole county. This does not prevent 
fairly wide variation in rate poundage levied within the county. In the 
year these vary from 14s. 2d. in the pound in Westminster to 
19s. 8d. in the pound in Bethnal Green. 



3. Subject to what is said in the separate note about the financial aspect 
of administration by indirectly elected bodies, it does not seem that finance 
should be a governing consideration in determining the pattern of organisa- 
tion. There are however, one or two points to be noted. 

Firstly, the various devices for making good deficiencies in rate resources 
are concerned with resources per head of population, and they do not there- 
fore necessarily secure that the total resources available to each authority 
are adequate to enable it to function effectively. The Commission will be 
aware that it is a primary purpose of the reorganisation proposals in the 
Local Government Bill to secure that each administrative area is large 
enough to ensure that the local authority looks after a sufficient population 
and commands total resources which are adequate to enable them to main- 
tain an effective organisation for carrying out their services. It should 
be added however that the problem of really small authorities does not 
arise m Greater London as it does in the Provinces. There are nearly 500 
county districts in England and Wales with populations less than 10,000 
of which, apart from the City, only one — Chorleywood urban district is 
m the Commission’s area ; and over 200 with less than 5,000— none in the 
area. It is the £ scrum ” of local authorities and the lack of “ lebensraum ”, 
rather than the smallness of individual authorities, which make the problem 
m Greater London. 



Secondly, the fact that the Exchequer stands in to assist by rate-deficiency 
grants authorities whose resources are below average emphasises the need 
to ensure that each unit is constituted to stand the tests of viability and 
emciency on ordinary standards without regard for the Exchequer assistance. 

Thirdly, it may not follow that the system of mutual support provided 
by the County of London Equalisation Scheme (see paragraph 4) could be 
sustamed if the county were appreciably altered in either direction. 



The Equalisation of Rate Burdens 

4. The county of London has a tradition of equalising rate burdens to 
some degree. It began with the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, which set up a 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund to equalise certain poor rate expenses 
amongst the several Unions comprised in the County. This particular piece 
of machinery was no longer needed when in 1929 the relief of the poor 
became a county responsibility. Under the London (Equalisation of Rates) 
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Act, 1894, an equalisation fund administered by the County Council was 
set up for certain expenses other than those under the Poor Law. This piece 
of machinery also was no longer necessary after the changes made by the 
Local Government Act, 1929. Under the Local Government (Financial 
Provisions) Act, 1937, a scheme was made to equalise the effects of the 
losses of rates from derating. Under the Local Government Act, 1948, a 
system of equalisation payments operates through the medium of the county 
rate which takes account of the earlier arrangement under the Act of 1937 
and otherwise follows closely the principles of the Exchequer equalisation 
grants to counties and county boroughs in equalising rate resources. The 
result is that the City and several of the wealthier metropolitan boroughs 
are contributors to the rate resources of the metropolitan boroughs. In 
1958-59 these contributions range up to the equivalent of a rate of 2s.’ Ud 
m the pound (in Westminster) and the benefit derived from the scheme 
ranges up to a rate of 8s. 3d. in the pound (Bethnal Green). 

Changes in Prospect 

5. Important changes in the grant systems are proposed in the Local 
Government Bill at present before Parliament. They are explained in the 
White Paper Cmnd. 209. 

General Grants 

6. Briefly, general grants are proposed in substitution for a number of 
specific grants set out in paragraph 16 of the White Paper. These include the 
grants for education, health services under the National Health Service Act, 
1946, fire, child care and town planning (but not grants for blitz re- 
development). The total of general grant will be fixed for two or three years 
at a time by general grant order, which will also determine the precise 
weightings to be applied for the period of the order to various objective 
factors (set out in Part II of the First Schedule to the Bill) which govern the 
shares of the total distributable to individual county and county boroughs. 
The formula for distribution includes— in paragraph 8 of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the Bill — a special weighting to take account of the 
inevitably higher costs of the metropolitan area. This point is dealt with in 
greater detail in paragraphs 8 to 12 below. Except on this point, the 
provisions for general grants apply uniformly to London and the rest of the 
country. 

Rate deficiency grants 

7. As briefly summarised in Annex D of the White Paper, Exchequer 
equalisation grants will be replaced by rate deficiency grants. A main 
change which will concern the Royal Commission is that rate deficiency 
grants will be payable to county district councils and metropolitan borough 
councils which qualify, as well as to county and county borough councils. 
Previously the L.C.C. has not qualified for Exchequer equalisation grant, 
but in future some metropolitan borough councils will qualify and to that 
extent will draw less out of the London equalisation scheme. 

Costs in the Metropolitan area 

8. It might be thought that grant difficulties would arise out of the com- 
plicated pattern of local authorities in the area, but this is not the Depart- 
ment’s experience— complicated patterns are not peculiar to London. Grant 
difficulties do, however, arise for another reason, namely, the markedly 
higher level of costs prevailing in the region. 
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. J- Hi f h land costs are widespread in the London region. They are a 
feature of some central areas in provincial cities but constitute nothing like 
the problem as it arises m the London region. The region has also heavier 
costs m solid fuels than most other areas. In salaries and wages the region 
is put to markedly more expense than are other areat a “London 
1 • IS i a , feature nearly every wage and salary scale which is 
f' n l0Cal ? OTC f nmen .t- These factors contributing to inevitably 
higher costs per unit of service far outweigh any advantage which the 

^ generaHty ° f ° ther areas by W of 

matically taken care of. But there are objections to percentage grants - and 
de Y lse umt Brants in place of them are much impeded by this 
feature of London costs. The housing subsidies, which are the outstanding 
f Umt v g r t-S ; are helped by a feature of that system, n"y an 
principaf benefickries. Slte ° f ^ L ° nd0tl aUthorities haTC been 

X }: T^ system of general grants in the Local Government Bill proposes 
the distribution of any given total of grant in accordance with a formuk 

t( ?, -a n l0W for s P? clal needs - One of these special needs is the 
inevitably higher costs of the London region ; and it will be met bv a 

basto mm y **** t0 aUth0ritieS “ Greater London of a Percentage of the 

ro ? 2-PnsaIar y an d wage scales the “London differential” usually applies 
to the Metropolitan Police Area or some minor variation of it. The distnbu- 
tion m general grants of the above supplementary grant to meet higher costs 
is according^ designed to apply to counties and county boroughs Wholly or 
partly within he Metropolitan Police Area ; but the amount of exTra grant 

of some V dfficulty Se ^ Wlthln ^ Metro P olitan Polk e Area is a nfatter 

Control over Capital Programmes 

13. The procedure by which the London County Council obtains authority 
for borrowing money to finance capital expenditure differs from that 
n?f!S ab £ r° l0C S? author ‘ tles generally. The general local government 

Governmen t°A au ^Jl r i sm ® , borrowiI ? s , is set out in Part IX of the Local 
Government Act, 1933, and normally involves the consent of the Minister to 
the raising of loans for each capital purpose. The London County Council 
however, promotes annually a Money Bill making provision for all the 
Council s capital requirements for a period ahead. 

Works— The fonder be f V“ ^ days of the Metropolitan Board of 
from ^ County Councils predecessor. It has been regulated 

Co^nc 1 T ! 7 A ? V , a oe? US ;? 0W cons olidated in the London County 
Council (Loans) Act, 1955. This Act authorises the Council to spend on 
capital account sums not exceeding the amounts specified in the annual Money 

M?! dUrl A?t th Tn eri |°o d ss °A 6red i by such Act and for P ur P oses specified in the 
Money Act. The 1955 Act also empowers the Council to borrow for these 
purposes. 

15. The annual Money Act, therefore, establishes the purposes for which 
money may be spent on capital account and for which borrowing may be 
and ‘j 16 / 1 ” 0 ™ 4 of th e expenditure. The Money Act does not 
specify the periods for repayment of money borrowed. This is determined 
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(under section 17 of the London County Council (Loans) Act, 1955) by the 
Council with the approval of the Treasury, subject to certain maxima set 
out in the Act. 

16. Each Money Act covers a period of 18 months,- specifying separate 
amounts for each purpose for a financial year, and for the following six 
months. The provision for the following six months ’* is designed to tide the 
Council over until the next annual Money Act has reached the Statute Book 
(usually after the beginning of the financial year to which it relates) the 
provision made for the last year in the later Act eventually overtaking and 
absorbing the provision for the “ following six months ” in the preceding Act. 

17. It is the practice for the London County Council to submit to the 
Treasury, in advance of the introduction of their annual Money Bill, details 
of their proposals. These are considered by the Treasury in consultation with 
the Departments concerned with particular services and in relation to the 
general capital investment programme for local authority services. 

18. This procedure for direct sanctioning of loans by Parliament, although 
peculiar to the London County Council in so far as it covers the whole of 
their capital requirements for a period ahead, is not unique in principle. 
Although the normal practice with other local authorities is to proceed by 
way of application to the Minister for a loan consent, any local authority has 
the right to go direct to Parliament. Indeed, where a great scheme of works 
involving many rights and interests is being undertaken, this is almost 
essential ; and it is usual in the case of such works for local authorities to 
proceed by way of Bill, obtaining from Parliament sanction for the necessary 
borrowings as well as authorisation for the works. 

19. There are clear advantages in the case of an authority as big as the 
London County Council, whose expenditure and borrowings are on such a 
scale that they can very well influence the London money market, that all 
their projects for a period should be brought to focus in one document. The 
annual Money Act procedure secures this. At the same time the unique 
arrangement excites some criticism ; and when occasionally attempts are made 
in Parliament to oppose the Bill it is suggested that the London County 
Council should be made subject to Departmental control in the same way as 
other local authorities. 



Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
June, 1958. 
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APPENDIX II 

Housing Subsidies Act, 1956 



I. Dwellings (other than Flats in Blocks of 4 or more Storeys) 



Purpose 


Subsidy 


(1) Provided by local authorities for general needs 


£10 per annum 
Subsidy withdrawn Novem- 
ber 1956 (except for one- 
bedroomed dwellings). 


(2) Provided by local authorities in replacement of slum 

dwellings or dwellings in areas redeveloped under Part 
III of the Housing Act, 1936 

(3) Provided by local authorities in replacement of camps 

or other unsatisfactory temporary housing accommo- 
dation 


- £22 Is. Od. per annum 


(4) Provided by local authorities of expanded towns under 

the Town Development Act, 1952 

(5) Provided by local authorities for persons coming into their 

areas to meet the urgent needs of industry 

(6) Provided by local authorities or congested or overpopu- 

lated areas by large scale development in other areas ... 

(7) Provided by development corporations of new towns ... 


■ £24 per annum 



II. Flats 



Purpose 


Subsidy 


4 storeys 


5 storeys 


6 storeys 
or more 


(1) Provided by local authorities for general needs 


£20 

per annum 


£26 

per annum 


*£38 

per annum 


(2) Provided by local authorities replacement of 

slum dwellings or dwellings in areas re- 
developed under Part III of the Housing 
Act, 1936 

(3) Provided by local authorities in replacement 

of camps and other unsatisfactory tem- 
porary housing accommodation 

(4) Provided by local authorities of expanded 

towns under the Town Development Act, 
1952 

(5) Provided by local authorities for persons 

coming into their areas to meet the urgent 
needs of industry 

(6) Provided by local authorities of congested or 

overpopulated areas by large scale develop- 
ment in other areas 

(7) Provided by development corporations of 

new towns 




£32 

'per annum 


£38 

per annum 


*£50 

per annum 



* The subsidy is increased by £1 15s. Od. per flat for each storey in excess of six. 



III. Expensive Sites 



Cost of site as developed 


Subsidy 


Exceeding £4,000 per acre 

For each £1,000 or part of £1,000 in excess of £5,000 per acre... 


£60 per acre. 

An additional £34 per acre. 
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APPENDIX III 



Analysis of Local Authorities’ Housing Income, 1956-1957 



Type of Authority 


Percentage contributed by 


Rents 


Exchequer 

Subsidy 


Rate 

Subsidy 


Other 

Income 


London County Council 


59-5 


20-7 


19-1 




Metropolitan Boroughs 


56-4 


26-7 


16-9 




Rest of England and Wales: 










County Boroughs 


65-6 


23-7 


10-0 


0-7 


Municipal Boroughs 


68-5 


23-5 


7-1 


0-9 


Urban Districts 


68-1 


24-9 


6-2 




Rural Districts 


69-0 


26-0 


4-3 


0-7 



APPENDIX IIIA 

Analysis of Housing Income, 1956-1957; City of London 
and Metropolitan Boroughs 





Rents, 

etc. 


Exchequer 

Subsidy 


Rate 

Subsidy 


City of London 


30-4 


5-1 


64-5 


Battersea 


51-0 


18-2 


30-8 


Bermondsey 


56-2 


28-4 


15-4 


Bethnal Green 


37-2 


33-1 


29-7 


Camberwell 


58-3 


27*1 


14-6 


Chelsea 


65-1 


28-5 


6-4 


Deptford 


61-3 


22-8 


15-9 


Finsbury 


66-7 


25-4 


7'9 


Fulham 


54-0 


29-7 


16-3 


Greenwich 


65-9 


26-9 


7-2 


Hackney 


42-2 


30-8 


27-0 


Hammersmith 


65-2 


25-9 


8-9 


Hampstead 


65-0 


30-2 


4-8 


Holbom 


51-4 


41-9 


6-7 


Islington 


51-8 


28-5 


19-7 


Kensington 


70-6 


27-1 


2-3 


Lambeth 


53-8 


25-6 


'20-6 


Lewisham 


67-2 


20-8 


12-0 


Paddington 


60-5 


33-7 


5-8 


Poplar 


60-0 


27-2 


12-8 


St. Marylebone 


68-6 


25-8 


5-6 


St. Pancras 


57-9 


27-1 


15-0 


Shoreditch 


53-0 


37-1 


9-9 


Southwark 


41-9 


35-9 


22-2 


Stepney 


52-9 


31-6 


15-5 


Stoke Newington 


54-7 


32-3 


33 0 


Wandsworth 


64-4 


26-0 


9-6 


Westminster, City of 


33-1 


22-7 


44-2 


Woolwich 


74-9 


15-4 


9-7 


Total for Metropolitan Boroughs ... 

- - - 


56-4 


26-7 


16-9 
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APPENDIX IV 

Comparison of Rate for Housing with Total Rate, 1957-1958 









Gross 

Housing 

Rate 

required 


Gross 
Total Rate 
required 


Total 

Rate 

charged 


Estimated 
Product of 
Id. Rate 








s. d. 


s. 


d. 


s. d. 


£ 


London 














City of London 






1 1-32 


16 


0-94 


15 4 


46,875 


Metropolitan Boroughs: 
















Battersea 






2 2-24 


22 


11-89 


17 4 


6,080 


Bermondsey 






1 11-08 


21 


10-72 


18 6 


5,084 


Bethnal Green ... 






3 10-59 


29 


1-35 


19 8 


2,542 


Camberwell 






1 9-73 


21 


2-05 


17 4 


9,200 


Chelsea 






1 3-20 


18 


9-91 


17 4 


l ' r 250 


Deptford 






1 3-20 


23 


6-99 


17 0 


3,300 


Finsbury 






1 8-45 


20 


3-63 


17 4 


8,250 


Fulham 






2 0-04 


20 


8-37 


17 0 


7,040 


Greenwich 






1 8-31 


20 


2-81 


16 4 


5,639 


Hackney 






2 3-04 


21 


1-72 


16 4 


9,280 


Hammersmith . . . 






1 4-09 


18 


9- 27 


16 6 


8,150 


Hampstead 






1 2-12 


18 


1-55 


16 8 


8,520 


Holbom 






1 0-68 


15 


9-86 


14 6 


13,650 


Islington 






2 2-62 


21 


2-60 


16 4 


11,800 


Kensington 






1 0-94 


17 


8-73 


16 4 


19,900 


Lambeth 






2 5-29 


17 


4-21 


16 4 


14,300 


Lewisham 






1 5-28 


20 


2-00 


16 8 


11,800 


Paddington 






1 7-47 


18 


7-08 


17 1 


9,543 


Poplar 






2 1-22 


25 


9-66 


17 4 


3,900 


St. Marylebone ... 






1 1-46 


15 


11-10 


15 2 


22,500 


St. Pancras 






2 0-91 


18 


6-71 


17 4 


13,260 


Shoreditch 






2 4-30 


21 


9-05 


18 0 


3,800 


Southwark — 














St. George 
St. Saviour 






l 1 11-29 


21 


2-15-^ 


18 2 
17 10 


l 6,656 


St. Mary 

Stepney 






J 1 6-06 


22 


9-44 ^ 


18 0 
19 0 


J 

7,700 


Stoke Newington 






2 8-43 


22 


9-80 


18 0 


2,633 


Wandsworth 






1 7-00 


17 


6-52 


15 4 


20,400 


Westminster 






1 2-11 


14 


11-39 


14 2 


77,000 


Woolwich 






1 2-21 


20 


5-49 


16 6 


9,985 


Precept by L.C.C. (included 
Column 2) 


in 


9-883 


9 


0 


— 


Middlesex 

Boroughs : 
















Acton 






10-76 


19 


4-82 


16 6 


6,140 


Brentford and Chiswick... 




1-09 


18 


8-28 


15 10 


4,700 


Ealing 






3-39 


18 


2-36 


15 6 


13,700 


Edmonton 






8-92 


20 


5-91 


17 5 


5,895 


Enfield 






3-70 


19 


4-10 


16 2 


7,100 


Finchley 






3-34 


19 


2-72 


16 2 


5,545 


Harrow 






1-97 


17 


6-92 


14 10 


14,800 


Hendon 






3-73 


18 


2-42 


15 6 


13,200 


Heston and Isleworth 






4-84 


18 


4-90 


15 4 


7,900 


Hornsey 






2-00 


18 


7-26 


15 4 


5,940 


Southall 






0-66 


20 


0-56 


16 6 


3,440 


Southgate 






0-32 


18 


11-89 


15 10 


5,760 


Tottenham 






10-27 


21 


6-38 


18 6 


7,009 


Twickenham 






1-23* 


17 


8-64 


15 0 


7,250 


Uxbridge 






5-61 


18 


5-12 


16 0 


3,660 


Wembley 






0-29 


17 


9-64 


14 11 


10,800 


Willesden 






1 1-01 


19 


5-27 


16 4 


11,300 


Wood Green 






5-23 


20 


4-04 


17 0 


3,250 



* Includes Town Planning. 
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APPENDIX IV — continued 





Gross 

Housing 

Rate 

required 


Gross 
Total Rate 
required 


Total 

Rate 

charged 


Estimated 
Product of 
Id. Rate 


Middlesex— continued 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


£ 


Urban Districts: 










Feltham 


6-24 


18 3*29 


15 4 


3,440 


Friem Barnet 


0-86 


19 3-74 


16 0 


1 700 


Hayes and Harlington 


7-78 


19 10-30 


17 4 


4,205 


Potters Bar 


— 


19 10-29 


17 2 


1*360 


Ruislip-Northwood 


1-36 


19 0-07 


16 0 


5,161 


Staines 


3-22 


20 3-83 


17 0 


3j050 


Sunbury-on-Thames 


0-92 


IS 4-89 


15 7 


2,080 

2,550 


Yeiwsley and West Drayton 


4-92 


17 10-49 


14 8 


Surrey 

County Borough: 










Croydon 


4-33 


16 1-29 


15 2 


17,787 


Boroughs: 










Barnes 


2-81 


17 9-72 


15 6 


3,435 

2,525 


Beddington and Wallington 


0-61 


18 3-67 


16 2 


Epsom and Ewell 


— 


18 7-56 


16 4 


5'l 12 


Kingston-upon-Thames 


0-68 


17 11-31 


15 10 


4*230 


Malden and Coornbe 


2-76 


18 7-62 


15 8 


3*170 


Mitcham 


9-50 


19 6-76 


17 0 


4*030 


Richmond 


— 


20 0-57 


18 1 


3*826 


Surbiton 


0-53 


18 3-72 


16 0 


4,430 


Sutton and Cheam 


0-44 


17 7-23 


15 6 


6*300 


Wimbledon 


5-55 


19 6-43 


17 6 


<886 


Urban Districts: 










Banstead ... 


3-09 


18 8-82 


16 2 


2,925 


Carshalton 


1-07 


19 5-56 


16 7 


3,379 


Caterham and Warlingham 


1-50 


17 8-05 


14 10 


1*816 


Coulsdon and Purley 


5- 96* 


17 9-40 


15 8 


5^225 


Esher 


016 


16 9-61 


14 10 


4,820 


Merton and Morden 





17 10-83 


15 2 


4*770 


Walton and Weybridge 


5-12 


17 1-95 


14 6 


3*104 


Kent 

Boroughs: 










Beckenham 


0-56 


20 2-01 


17 4 


5,520 


Bexley 


0-09 


21 0-45 


18 4 


4,925 


Bromley 


6-26 


21 3-00 


18 11 


5,050 


Dartford 


7-65 


22 3-60 


19 4 


2,380 


Erith 


0-09 


20 11-23 


18 4 


2,840 


Urban Districts: 










Chislehurst and Sidcup 


0-47 


20 11-77 


18 2 


4,700 


Crayford 


Cr. 0 -81 


22 2-56 


18 0 


1,585 


Orpington 


0-45 


20 4-06 


17 6 


4,450 


Penge 


4-66* 


22 4-27 


19 4 


1,320 


Hertford 

Borough: 










Watford 


5-40 


21 0-85 


19 2 


5,800 


Urban Districts: 










Barnet 


5-84 


21 10-88 


18 3 


1,850 


Bushey 


— 


21 3-86 


18 3 


1,155 


Cheshunt 


6-76 


23 4-02 


20 0 


1,435 


Chorley Wood 


— 


20 9-22 


18 0 


*454 


East Barnet 


9-48 


22 5-93 


20 0 


2,620 


Rickmansworth I 


— 


21 2-67 


18 0 | 


2,140 



* Includes Town Planning. 
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APPENDIX IV — continued 





Gross 

Housing Rate 
required 


Gross 
Total Rate 
required 


Total 

Rate 

charged 


Estimated 
Product of 
Id. Rate 




s. d. 


s. 


d. 


s. d. 


£ 


Hertford — continued 
Rural District: 










Elstree 


8-50 


21 


7-13 


18 10 


1,462 


Parishes: 












Aldenham (Watford R.D.) 


4-55 


21 


0-27 


18 6 


736 


Northaw (Hatfield R.D.) 


— 


19 


10-65 


17 8 


201 


Essex 

County Boroughs: 












East Ham 


1 0-65 


24 


9-29 


22 6 


5,714 


West Ham 


2 4-00 


23 


8-00 


21 8 


8', 930 


Boroughs: 












Barking 


9-49 


25 


9-30 


20 6 


4,132 


Chingford 


0-22 


22 


5-22 


17 6 


2,940 


Dagenham 


7-82* 


25 


5-19 


20 0 


5,300 


Ilford 


2-08 


23 


6-17 


18 8 


11,500 


Leyton 


5-35 


24 


11-75 


19 2 


5,200 


Romford 


9-06 


26 


2-95 


19 0 


5,500 


Walthamstow 


3-30 


25 


11-80 


20 10 


6,255 


Wanstead and Woodford 


4-82 


23 


3-06 


18 4 


3,945 


Urban Districts: 












Chigwell 


0-85 


22 


0-52 


16 10 


3,350 


Hornchurch 


0-15 


24 


7-92 


18 8 


6,030 


Waltham Holy Cross 


6-58 


23 


11-31 


19 2 


690 



* Includes Town Planning. 



APPENDIX V 

1 . Authorities solely responsible for sewerage and sewage disposal in their 
own districts 

Essex Surrey 

East Ham C.B. Croydon C.B. 

Wanstead and Woodford B. Wimbledon B. 

Dagenham B. Sutton and Cheam B. 

*Romford B. Esher U.D. 

*Hornchurch U.D. Walton and Weybridge U.D. 

Chigwell U.D. 

* Romford and part of Hornchurch are served by a single disposal works operated by a 
Joint Sewerage Committee. 

2. Authorities draining to the Croydon Corporation’s Works: — 

Banstead U.D. Coulsdon and Purley U.D. 

Caterham and Warlingham U.D. Carshalton U.D. 

3. Authorities in the Royal Commission area who are constituent authorities 
of sewerage boards or whose districts are constituent districts of the Middlesex 
main drainage systems : — 

Colne Valley Sewerage Board ( Works at Maple Lodge , near Rickmansworth ) 
Watford Borough. Potters Bar Urban District. 

Rickmansworth Urban District. Elstree Rural. 

Chorleywood Urban District. Watford Rural. 

Bushey Urban District. 
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APPENDIX V — continued 



West Middlesex Main Drainage Undertaking ( Works at Mogden) 



Harrow Borough. 

Uxbridge Borough. 

Brentford and Chiswick Borough. 
Ealing Borough. 

Hendon Borough. 

Southall Borough. 

Heston and Isleworth Borough. 
Twickenham Borough. 

Wembley Borough. 



Feltham Urban District. 

Ruislip - Northwood Urban 
District. 

Staines Urban District. 
Sunbury-on-Thames Urban 

District, 

Yiewsley and West Drayton 

Urban District, 



East Middlesex Main Drainage Undertaking ( Works at Deephams, Edmonton) 

Edmonton Borough, Friern Barnet Urban District, 

Enfield Borough. East Barnet Urban District. 

Finchley Borough. Barnet Urban District. 

Southgate Borough. Cheshunt Urban District. 

Tottenham Borough. Hatfield Rural (Northaw Parish 

Wood Green Borough. only). 

Chingford Borough. Waltham Holy Cross Urban 

Hornsey Borough (part only, District, 

remainder to L.C.C.). 

West Kent Main Sewerage Board ( Works at Dartford) 

Bromley Borough. Chislehurst and Sidcup Urban 

Beckenham Borough. District. 

Bexley Borough. Crayford Urban District. 

Dartford Borough. Orpington Urban District. 

Erith Borough. 



Hogsmill Valley Joint Sewerage Board ( Works at Surbiton) 

Epsom and Ewell Borough. Kingston-on-Thames Borough. 

Surbiton Borough. Malden and Coombe Borough. 



Wandle Valley Joint Sewerage Board (Works at Merton) 
Beddington and Wallington Merton and Morden Urban 

Borough. District. 

Mitcham Borough. 



Richmond Main Sewerage Board ( Works at Kew Bridge) 
Barnes Borough. Richmond Borough. 



4. Authorities served by London County Council System (Outfall Works at 
Beckton and Crossness): — 



Acton Borough. 
Barking Borough. 
City of London. 
Ilford Borough. 
Leyton Borough. 



All the Met. Boroughs (28) 

Penge Urban District. 
Walthamstow Borough. 

West Ham County Borough. 
Willesden Borough. 
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Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 

Section I. The Powers and Duties oe Local Authorities in 
Greater London under the Factories Acts, 1937-1948 

Part A. Provisions of the Factories Acts enforceable by Local Authorities 

1. The Factories Acts, 1937-1948 place certain powers and duties on 
District Councils. All the references which follow are to the Act of 1937. 
Sect. 152 of that Act defines “ District Council ” as the Council of a Borough 
or County District. Sect. 152 (7) provides that in its application to London, 
the Act shall have effect, except where otherwise expressly provided, as if for 
references to District Councils there were substituted as respects the City of 
London, references to the Common Council and as respects the remainder 
of the Administrative County of London references to Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. Sections 34 and 35 (which deal with means of escape in case of 
fire) provide that in their application to the administrative County of London 
they shall have effect as if references to the London County Council were 
substituted for references to the District Council. 

2. By Sect. 150 the Aots apply to factories belonging to or in occupation 
of the Crown and to building operations and works of engineering construction 
undertaken by or on behalf of the Crown. However, by Sect. 150 (2) it is 
provided that the powers and duties of District Councils in respect of such 
factories or operations shall be exercised by H.M. Inspectors of Factories 
and not by the District Councils. 

3. Sect. 128 provides that the expenses of the London County Council shall 
be defrayed as expenses for general County purposes ; the expenses of the 
Common Council of the City of London and of the Council of a Metropolitan 
Borough shall be defrayed as part of their general expenses. 

4. Sect. 128 (5) provides that a County Council and ia District Council 
and their officers shall have all such powers of entry, inspection, taking legal 
proceedings or otherwise as ian inspector has in respect of the duties required 
to be performed by such councils and their officers. 

5. A memorandum as to duties of local authorities under the Factories 
Acts published by H.M. Stationery Office was originally prepared in 1938 
primarily to draw attention to the changes in those duties made by the 
Factories Act, 1937 which consolidated, amended and replaced the Factory 
and Workshop Acts, 1901-1929 and also some provisions of the Public Health 
Acts. The memorandum has been reprinted from time to time, taking note 
of later legislation such as the Factories Act, 1948 and the Food and Drugs 
Act, 1955, but retaining its original form. 

6. As the memorandum shows, local authorities, as defined, have duties 
(subject to the exception referred to in para. 2 above) in respect of the 
following provisions of the Factories Acts : — - 

(a) Part 1 — Health (General Provisions ) 

By Sect. 8 of the Act, a District Council is required to enforce the 

provisions relating to sanitary conveniences contained in Sect. 7 and the 
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Sanitary Accommodation Regulations 1938 in all factories. In addition a 
District Council is required to enforce in those factories where mechanical 
power is not used the provisions of 

Sect. 1 — Cleanliness 
Sect. 2 — Overcrowding 
Sect. 3 — Temperature 
Sect. 4 — Ventilation 
Sect. 6 — Drainage of Floors 



(b) Part 11 — Safety ( General Provisions) 

he i e ^ 3 h r T ir A- th - at faotories t0 which the Section applies shall 
be certified by the District Council as being provided with such means 

aWv hT^m,fr aS H ■° £ th re f ° r thS perS ° nS em P lQ y ed herein as may reason- 
ably be required in the circumstances of each case. It is the duty of the 

District Council to examine every such factory and, on being satisfied 
thf.t fectary is 80 provided with means of escape, to give a certificate 
which shall specify precisely and in detail the means of escape provided 
and shall contain certain other particulars. Section 34 (13) excludes from 
the application of the Seotion certain small factories, as measured by the 
numbers employed, provided that explosive or highly inflammable 
materials are not stored or used in or under the factory. All factories in 
which such materials are stored or used are covered by the Section 
Sect. 34 (14) provides that in the application of the seotion to London the 
section shall have effect as if references to the London County Council 
were substituted for references to the District Council and a factory which 
the . requirements of Part VIII of the London Building Act, 
iy30 shall be entitled to receive ta certificate as to means of escape from 
the London County Council. This provision varies the general provision 
m respect of London under Sect. 152 (7), quoted above. 

Section 35 empowers the Minister to make regulations as to the means 
ot escape in case of fire in particular factories or classes of factory and 

V 1 ? emat0srapl1 Film Stri PP in <g Regulations, 1939 (S.R. & O 
tyjy, JNa 571) have been made under these powers. This Seotion lays 
upon a District Council the duty of seeing that any such regulations are 
complied with. In addition Sect. 35 (3) empowers a District Council 
to make byelaws with respect to the means of escape in case of fire to 
be provided in factories ; such byelaws have to be confirmed by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government except in the case of the 
administrative County of London when such byelaws are treated as though 
they had been made under Section 4 of the London Building Act (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1935. ox 



Safety and Welfare ( Special Provisions and 



(c) Part IV— Health, 

Regulations) 

54 Piybibits the use as bakehouses of hasement bakehouses other 
than those which were so used on 30th My, 1937, and had been certified 
as suitable by the Local Authority under earlier legislation. The Section 
required a re-examination of every basement bakehouse .in respect of which 
a certificate had been issued in the year beginning on 1st July, 1938, and 
in every fifth succeeding year. An examination wifi therefore be due to 
be made in the year beginning 1st July, 1958. It is understood that very 
tew premises of this kind continue in existence in the London area. 
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(d) Part Vlll of the Act-Home Work 

Sect 110 requires lists of outworkers to be kept by factory occupiers 
and contractors in certain trades (specified by Regulations) and to be 
supplied to District Councils. District Councils are required to transmit 
information as to the name and place of employment where such place 
is in the area of another District Council. Sect. Ill empowers the District 
Council, by notice to prohibit the giving out of work to be done in a 
plaoe dangerous to the health of the persons employed there. 

(e) Part XI — Administration 

Seot. 128 among other matters requires the Medical Officer of Health 
of every District Council to report specifically in his Annual Report to 
the Council on the administration of, and to furnish the prescribed par- 
ticulars with respect to, the matters under Part I and Part VIII of the 
Act which are administered by the District Council. A copy of such 
annual report is sent to the Minister of Labour and National Service. In 
addition, the Medical Officer of Health and officers of a District Council 
appointed for the purpose of inspection of factories have to give written 
notice to H.M. Inspectorate of any cases in which an abstract of the Act 
has not been affixed as required by the Aots. 

. 7 . In a number of cases, the Acts provide that Factory Inspectors may act 
m def ault of action by the -Local Authority concerned. 



Part B. Enforcement of the relevant provisions of the Acts by Local 
Authorities in Greater London 

Number of Factories 

• ,^'rr'? 6 num '^ er °£ factories in the Greater London area as registered 
with H.M. Factory Inspectorate are as follows : — 

Power Non-Power Total 

39.790 3,210 43,000 

Health (General Provisions) 

9. The number of non-power factories (in which it is the duty of the 
Local Authorities to enforce Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of the Factories Act 
1937) is, as will be seen, comparatively small. Their distribution varies 
widely between areas ; in one area it is as low as 2 per cent, of the total 
number of factories while in another it is 15 per cent. The trend has been 
for -the number of non-power factories to decrease year by year. 

10. Up to a few years ago there was a systematic routine inspection of 
non-power factories by Local Authorities in most areas. Such routine inspec- 
tion is now understood to be less common. It is necessary for H.M. Inspectors 
of Factories to visit all factory premises and matters for which Local 
Authorities are responsible are referred to them Where it seems that they 
require attention. Upon receipt of such references, the Local Authorities 
appear to take prompt action by visit and to report back. 

11. It was formerly the practice of many Local Authorities in the Greater 
London area to allot one Public Health Inspector entirely to the enforcement 
of Part I of the Factories Act, 1937. Where this practice is known to have 
been changed a marked falling-off can be observed in the number of notifica- 
tions received by the District Inspector from the Local Authority, e.g. in 
respect of failure to affix the abstract of the Factories Acts. ' 
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12. Local Authorities are responsible for the enforcement of Section 7 
(Sanitary Conveniences) and for the Regulations made thereunder, in all 
factories (other than Crown premises) whether mechanical power is used 
or not. This Section requires sufficient and suitable sanitary conveniences 
for the persons employed in the factory to be provided, maintained and kept 
clean and to be properly lighted. In general, the requirements as to the 
provision of such facilities seem to be administered satisfactorily although 
the standard of enforcement varies considerably and appears to be related to 
the age and type of property in the neighbourhood concerned. For example 
a lower standard seems to prevail in the congested parts of the East End 
of London than in the Boroughs on the fringe of Greater London. From 
the experience of H.M. Factory Inspectorate in enforcing the Aots generally 
it is often found that a uniform standard cannot be applied in all areas. As 
to the maintenance of such facilities in a clean and proper condition 
Inspectors of Factories refer to the Local Authority concerned any matters 
which appear to require attenion whioh come to their notice. 

13. Section 8 (3) requires a District Council to keep a register of all 
factories in their area with respect to which the duty of enforcing provisions 
of Part I of the Factories Act, 1937, is imposed on them. The Local Authori- 
ties in the Greater London area appear to keep their registers of factories 
up-to-date and arrangements exist for District Inspectors to send notices of 
changes month by month to the Local Authorities. 

Means of Escape in Case of Fire 

14. As noted in paragraph 6 ( b ) above, the London County Council is 
charged with the duty of issuing certificates as to means of escape in case 
of fire, for factories in the administrative County of London. In the L.C.C. 
area there are 4,067 factories subject to Section 34 but only 889 of these 
have received fire certificates, i.e. 2L8 per cent. There are no signs that 
the rate of issue of certificates is increasing. Many firms are understood 
to have made frequent applications for fire certificates without result. 

15. Failure or delay in the issue of “ fire certificates ” is to be deprecated. 
It may result in some firms concluding that the provision of proper means of 
escape in case of fire is unimportant. In factories where the means of escape 
for the workpeople are obstructed (e.g. by goods, rubbish or even bicycles) 
the absence of a fire certificate precludes the only possibility of prosecution, 
namely under Section 34 (2) of the Factories Act, 1937. It has been the 
practice of some District Inspectors to write to the L.C.C. about such premises 
and ask for the issue of a fire certificate to be expedited so that a persistent 
offender can be prosecuted, but suoh letters appear to have practically no 
effeot. 

16. Section 34 (7) empowers an Inspector to give notice to the District 
Council when he finds dangerous conditions in regard to escape in case of 
fire. The Council is then required forthwith to examine the factory and to 
take within one month such action as may be necessary for remedying the 
dangerous condition. There seems to be considerable delay in dealing with 
many of these cases When referred to the London County Council and the 
Factory Inspectorate find themselves in difficulty in following the cases up. 

17. In general, H.M. Inspectors of Factories find that there is greater 
delay and difficulty in the case of the L.C.C., in relation to the issue of 
certificates as to means of escape in case of fire, than in the case of smaller 
local authorities Where direct personal contact can more readily be established 
and maintained. Less use is made of Fire Prevention Officers to advise on 
means of escape in case of fire than in most Local Authority areas. 
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18. In Greater London, outside the L.C.C. area, a much higher propor- 
tion of the factories subject to section 34 have been certified by the Local 
Authorities concerned. There are 6,201 such factories and 3,741 certificates 
have been issued, viz. approximately 60 per cent. Inspectors report that in 
general they are able to work more closely with these Local Authorities and 
this m turn leads to a speedier solution of difficult problems and more prompt 
aefion in case of danger”. Some of these Authorities use Fire Prevention 
Officers for advice in all matters which might affect the certificate. Kent 
Authorities are said to have particularly close relations with the F P Os 
on this matter. 

5 1 connection with the issue of certificates as to means of escape in 
case of hre, the Royal Commission should know that a letter was sent by the 
Ministry to all Local Authorities having duties in this matter in October 1956 
drawing, attention to the dirties of the Councils under the Section. Following 
this action -there has, taking the country as a whole, -been a considerable 
increase m the number of certificates issued and a further letter is about to 
a! S T 10 °, 0 a l ?° l ! ncl j sett ;ng out the position as it stood at the end of 
March, 1958. At that date there were some 59,000 factories in Great Britain 
subject to the provisions of Section 34, of which some 37,100 had received 
certificates, viz. approximately 62-5 per cent. The letter pointed out that 'in 
some areas, including some with a considerable number of factories the 
proportion of factories for which certificates -had been issued was as high as 
98 per cent. ; m others the proportion was much lower, in some cases below 
10 per cent. The letter informed each Council of the position in its area as 
indicated by the information supplied to the Minister and expressed the 
Minister s 'hope that further progress would be made with this work and 
that, m particular, those Authorities which had within their areas a high 
proportion of factories for which certificates had not been issued would 
make every endeavour to expedite their issue. 

Other Fire Requirements 

TraJ°'- Tlh A f « ly aware of the provisions of Section 36 of the 

Factories Act, 1937, which affect new buildings— such as the outward opening 
of certain doors and the fire-resisting enclosure of lift shafts (Section 36 (4)1 
and it is rare to find, a new building erected in the L.C.C. area which does 
not satisfy those requirements. 

21. Not all. the Local Authorities outside the L.C.C. area appear to be 

so familiar with these provisions, and several examples of the wrongly 
approved installation of lifts which are not enclosed in fire resisting materials 
have been reported from such areas. 6 

Other Provisions 

22. No comments appear to be necessary on the enforcement by Local 
Authorities in the Greater London area of the other provisions of the 
Factories Acts referred to in Part A above. 



Part C. Possible Changes in the Law 

23. Certain changes in the law relating to the examination of means of 
escape in case of fire are under consideration. These would vary slightly 
the duties and powers of Local Authorities but it does not seem necessary 
to bring these possible changes to the notice of the Royal Commission 
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Part D. Specific Questions ( see paragraph 5 of the letter from the 
Chairman of the Royal Commission) 

S, SsSSJ.™ 1 ,he ™ ^ Au '“ ,r <■» p“W. h-19 

2. No, but see paragraph 23 of the Memorandum. 

3. See the answer to Question 1 above. 

4-g These points do not arise in the field of Factory Act administration 

10. None. 

11. None. 

12. None. 

13. No. 

abov^theDLartm^^f 1 ’™ 61126 ? ferred t0 in the aniswer t0 Q uesti °n 1 
doovc, tne department has no general views to offer 

15. No. 



Section II. The Youth Employment Service 

Part A. Organisation and Finance 

The Work of the Service 



1. The Youth Employment Service is designed to help boys and sirls as 
tasks ^ fr ° m SCh ° 01 llf ® int ° the WOrW ° f em Pl°y men t. It has thref main 



(a) To give vocational guidance to young people ; 

(b) To place them in employment if they so wish ; and 

(c) To keep in touch with them when in employment to ascertain whether 
difficulties 18 SWtab 6 and con S enia] . and to be available to smooth out 

they T are S stifa e ttchoof th ^ PSOple Up t0 the age of 18 ‘ or above 18 if 



The Organisation of the Service 

or t, I h Ar r V S c ?T ied out localIy either by a Local Education Authority 

Education thm-Uv b ° Ur and Nati °nal Service, according to whether an 
riaucation Authority exercised the option, given in Section 10 of the 

Senuce y ffi e acrorri J rainin ,f; Acb ,} 948 ’ t0 conduct its own Youth Employment 
Ltion wac not d ® ^ ltb , a ^ heme a PProved by the Minister. Where this 
MinnUp^of " ot exer0ls cd. the Youth Employment Service is provided by the 
nf National Service. In 1948 a model Scheme for the 

guidance of Authorities was issued by the Central Youth Employment Execu- 



anv of ffie funcdnns P or r t °iT? Sch T eS - If * a PP ears t0 hi “ ‘hat a » or 
not b iTAZSl ? Authority under its Scheme have not been or are 

Authordv mav Ti m t ed ’ ^ by ° rder reVOke the Scheme. An 

Authority may ask the Minister to revoke its Scheme. 



Administration 

Drow : dJdhv e fn 0 p? m ^ for .*2 central administration of the Service, whether 
tovffie ^ 10U Autbonty or Minister of Labour and National 
rn8 unnn to , 7v by Section 7 of the Employment and Training Act, 
948, upon the Central Youth Employment Executive. The Executive is 
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staffed by officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Mini- 
stry of Education and the Scottish Education Department. It has the duty 
of ensuring that an adequate and satisfactory Service is maintained in 
accordance with national policy. Detailed guidance is provided by the 
Executive by means of handbooks, memoranda and circulars. An important 
feature is the system of joint inspection of local offices by Head Office 
inspectors and Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Inspection is designed to 
give guidance and help in the attainment of standards of work and to ensure 
proper use of public funds. Locally, Youth Employment Committees have 
been set up to assist and advise Local Education Authorities or the Ministry 
of Labour, as appropriate in connection with the administration of the 
Service. 

At all Regional Offices of the Ministry, an Assistant Controller has been 
nominated as Regional Representative of the Central Youth Employment 
Executive. His function is to act as a link between the Executive and the 
Local Education Authorities, and the Authorities deal with him on day-to- 
day matters. 

Finance 

4. Under the Youth Employment Service (Administrative Expenses) 
Regulations, 1948, (S.I. 1948 No. 1742) the Minister of Labour and National 
Service defrays 75 per cent, of the approved net expenses of a Local Educa- 
tion Authority incurred in the administration of a Youth Employment 
Scheme. Approximately 80 per cent, of the grant due, based on an estimate 
submitted by the Local Education Authority, is paid in two instalments in 
October and March in the financial year to which it relates. The balance of 
the grant is paid subsequently on receipt of the claim for grant certified by 
the District Auditor of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government (Ap- 
pointed Auditor in Scotland). Thus grants to Local Education Authorities 
in any one financial year are made up of 60 per cent, (80 per cent, of 75 per 
cent.) of approved estimated net expenditure for the current year plus 
balances of grant in respect of preceding years. Financial control is exer- 
cised mainly by means of scrutiny and approval by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service of the annual estimates submitted by the Authorities 
concerned. 

The conditions under which the Service functions vary in different areas 
and the administrative costs are influenced by factors such as the numbers and 
types of schools, the degree of industrialisation, the density of population and 
the state of local employment prospects. 

Staff costs, i.e. salaries, superannuation and National Insurance, account 
for approximately 75 per cent, of the total administrative costs. 

The Service as Provided within the Area covered by the Commission 

5. The option referred to at (2) above was exercised by each of the nine 
Local Education Authorities within, or partly within, the area covered by the 
Commission, namely: — 

Croydon County Borough Council 
East Ham County Borough Council 
Essex County Council 
Hertfordshire County Council 
Kent County Council 
London County Council 
Middlesex County Council 
Surrey County Council 
West Ham County Borough Council 

The Service provided by each of the above-mentioned Authorities follows 
broadly the pattern set out in the model Scheme. 
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The Cost of the Service 

6. The approved estimated expenditure in 1957-58 of each of the Local 
Education Authorities within the Greater London Area is set out below. It 
will be appreciated that the figures relate to the whole of the Essex, Hert- 
fordshire, Kent and Surrey Counties and it is not possible to apportion the 
expenditure accurately in respect of those parts of the counties falling within 
the Greater London Area: 



£ 

Croydon County Borough Council ... 10,435 

East Ham County Borough Council ... 5,723 

Essex County Council 79,038 

Hertfordshire County Council 34,793 

Kent County Council 61,014 

London County Council 155,300 

Middlesex County Council 84,860 

Surrey County Council 61,070 

West Ham County Borough Council ... 6,740 



It should be noted that each Authority is required to undertake functions in 
connection with the administration of unemployment benefit claimed under 
the National Insurance Act, 1946, by persons under the age of 18 and the 
grant of assistance under the National Assistance Act, 1948, to persons under 
that age. Sums paid out by Authorities by way of benefit or assistance are 
refunded to them by the National Insurance Fund and the National Assistance 
Board respectively. 

Additionally an Authority may undertake payment of allowances under a 
Training Allowances Scheme on behalf of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service who refunds the allowances in full. The scheme applies to 
training away from home, in the nature of apprenticeship or learnership, for 
industrial occupations. 



Part B. Specific Questions 

The Local Education Authority is the only unit of local government which 
is concerned with youth employment. The questions set out in paragraph 5 
of the letter of 4th March from the Chairman of the Royal Commission to 
Sir Harold Emmerson are therefore of limited relevance to the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. The following comments are however made on certain of the 
questions : — 

(1) The Department has no observations to make on the present organisa- 
tion from the point of view of the Youth Employment Service. 

(2) There are no contemplated changes or developments of which the 
Royal Commission should be aware. 

(3) There is no marked variation in the standard of service provided by the 
different authorities in the area, and no particular defects : to which 
attention should be drawn. 

(4) There are normal arrangements for collaboration 'between authorities 
in placing young persons in employment. Vacancies may be circu- 
lated nationally, regionally, or within specially agreed areas, and 
Authorities are constantly in touch with each other, and with the 
Ministry, about individual cases. The London County Council also 
provides, on repayment, certain advisory services to older school 
leavers in the areas of neighbouring authorities. 

(5) (6) and (8) These arrangements work well, and it is not desired to 
suggest further joint arrangements. The Department has not had to 
stimulate joint action. 
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(10) The responsibility kid on the Central Youth Employment Executive 
for the central administration of the Service (as set out in para. A (3) 
above) necessarily includes a certain degree of co-ordinating action 
on the part of the Executive. The same is true of the Executive’s 
Representative in London. Such co-ordination would include the 
circulation of notices of employment vacancies, the distribution of 
literature about careers, and the collection and interpretation of infor- 
mation concerning the area as a whole. 

(12) The present organisation does not give rise to duplication of work 
or staff. 

(13) There have been no difficulties in connection with Government grants 
due to the complicated pattern of Local Authorities in the region, 
because the Department is only concerned with Local Education 
Authorities. 

(14) (a) An efficient youth employment service could not be provided by a 
very small Authority. All the Authorities listed in (A) (2) of this 
Memorandum are however large enough to provide, and do provide, 
an efficient service. 

(b) The effectiveness of an Authority’s service may be influenced by 
the extent to which employment opportunities adequate for the 
needs of its school leavers are to be found within its boundaries. The 
collaboration referred to in (4) above is specially important in this 
respect in London, and works very well. 



SECTION III. THE PROVISION OF FACILITIES FOR DISABLED 

PERSONS 

Part A. Outline of present position 
The Facilities provided 
(a) Sheltered Employment 

1. Under the National Assistance Act, 1948, Local Authorities (in England 
and Wales, County Councils and County Borough Councils) have power to 
provide sheltered employment facilities both in special workshops and at 
home for persons who are substantially and permanently handicapped by 
illness, injury or congenital deformity. Local Authorities are under a duty 
to provide sheltered employment facilities for blind people and have per- 
missive powers to provide such facilities for other categories of the disabled. 
At present Local Authorities provide such employment as part of tbeir general 
welfare services and act under the statutory supervision of the Minister of 
Health. The Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill, however, which is at 
present before Parliament, provides for Local Authorities’ powers in respect 
of sheltered employment to be exercised in future under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Aots and under the supervision of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. 

Local Authorities may provide sheltered employment facilities themselves 
or through the agency of an approved voluntary organisation. In the Greater 
London 'area provision for the blind is made in six special workshops, of 
which four are provided by voluntary organisations, one is under the direct 
control of the London County Council and one is directly controlled by the 
West Ham County Borough Council. Another small workshop is shortly to 
be opened in Essex. Home working facilities for about 200 blind people are 
provided by arrangement with the Royal National Institute for the Blind and 
the Royal London Society for the Blind. There is at present no provision 
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for sheltered employment for sighted persons, but the London County Council 
is shortly to open a new workshop for this purpose in the St. Pancras area 
The London County Council has also made a substantial loan to the 
Donnoonrt Estates, Leatherhead, towards the cost of providing hostel 
accommodation for severely disabled men who are to be employed in new 
sheltered workshops set up there by the voluntary body. 

(i) Placing Service for the Blind 

, ., By J T ir . t - Ue f h ? mes approved by the [Minister of Health under Section 29 

of the National Assistance Act, 1948, Local Authorities in England and Wales 
are required in consultation with the Ministry of Labour to take steps to 
ensure that suitable work m ordinary industry is found for blind persons 
Authorities may themselves provide this service or they may make use of 
voluntary organisations. The London and Essex County Councils provide 
their own specialist placing services for the blind ; other authority/ in the 

Wacemewt Sendee^ ^ R ° yal Natlonal In ' sti ' tate for the Blind Specialist 



Financial Arrangements 

., \S a ) fhe Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, Section 15 

° £ LaBour , lna y provide special facilities for the employment of 
disabled persons who, by reason of the nature or severity of their disable- 

SonT 5 1 Sw e y t0 ° r ? ee L . el ? 1 P , °y ment in ordinary industry, and 

Section 15 (5) (c) provides that the Minister may make payments to a Local 
Authority who makes arrangements to provide such facilities. In pursuance 
of this the Ministry of Labour gives financial assistance to Local Authorities 
as follows: — 

(i) by payment of a capitation grant at the rate of 75 per cent, within a 
per capita annual maximum of £150 of the actual expenditure incurred 
by an Authority on providing sheltered workshop employment ; 

(ii) by advances of up to 7.5 per cent, of approved capital expenditure 
incurred m the provision of sheltered workshop facilities ; 

(iii) by a capitation grant of 75 per cent, of actual expenditure on the 

administrative costs of homeworking schemes subject to an annual ner 
capita maximum of £30 ; and r 

(iv) by contributing up to 75 per cent, of Authorities’ expenditure on 
workers ' accommo ^ at * on ' t0 °l s and equipment for approved home 

'Where training is necessary before a severely disabled person can be 
? a ® ile J teI i ed workshop the Ministry of Labour pays a maintenance 
allowance to the trainee and an agreed training fee to the Local Authority 
or training institution to cover the approved cost of training. y 

(b) The Ministry pays no grant to Local Authorities in respect of the 
cost of the 'specialist placing service for the blind. Where the Authority 
uses the services of the Royal National Institute for the Blind the cost is 
shared to the extent of about 75 per cent, to the Authority and 25 per cent 
to the Institute. v 



Cost 

3. As explained in paragraph 1 (a) above, sheltered employment in the 
area is at present provided for the blind only. While no precise figure is 
available, the net cost of training and employment in Workshops for the Blind 
in the Greater London area is rather less than £200,000 per annum, of which 
about three-fifths is borne by the Local Authorities ‘and the remainder partly 
by voluntary funds and partly by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 
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Part B. Specific Questions ( see para. 5 of the letter from the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission) 

1 and 3. There are no serious defeots in the services which are peculiar 
to Greater London, or which appear to be attributable to specific defects in 
Local Government organisation in the area. As in the rest of the country 
however, there are variations of standards as between one Authority and 
another, and a particular aspect of this question is referred to in the answer 
to question 14 below. 

2. (a) As mentioned in paragraph 1 (a) of Part A of this paper, the 
powers of Local Authorities to provide sheltered employment are due to be 
transferred from the National Assistance Act to the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Acts. Statutory responsibility for supervision of this service 
will then rest with the Minister of Labour and National Service. 

( b ) The Committee of Inquiry on the Rehabilitation, Training and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons (The Piercy Committee) considered that 
the present arrangements for placing the blind .in employment had resulted 
over the country as a whole in services which are uneven in quality. The 
Committee recommended that the Ministry of Labour should assume full 
responsibility for ensuring that the placing of the Wind was put on -a satis- 
factory footing, and should normally itself provide a placing service. The 
Minister has announced that the implementation of this recommendation 
cannot be considered in financial circumstances such as those of the present 
and that .the position will be reviewed in three years’ time. 

4. (a) There is a Joint Committee of Local Authorities, workshop manage- 
ments and blind workers to standardise working conditions, pay, etc., in 
Workshops for the Blind. This works well and provides adequate 
collaboration. 

(6) There is a Joint Committee of London Workshops for the Blind to 
foster collaboration between the Workshops on ail matters relating to their 
efficient conduct. These matters may include training .arrangements, incentive 
bonuses, etc. 

(c) Four of the London Workshops collaborate through the United 
London Workshops for the Blind (Sales) Ltd. for the sale of products. This 
is the only organisation of its kind in the country and is very efficient. 

(d) The two homeworking schemes for the area administered by the 
Royal London Society for the Blind and the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind have their own management committees which include representa- 
tives of participating Local Authorities. 

5. The above arrangements are quite satisfactory. 

6. The variation in practice as regards the placing of the blind in employ- 
ment noted in paragraph 1 ( b ) of Part B of this paper interferes to some 
extent with the flexibility in the service available to the blind. For example, 
the opportunities of employment for blind persons resident in the area of 
the London County Council tend to be restricted to the administrative 
County of London, and those for residents in the adjacent areas to those 
areas. The Department would like to see more collaboration between the 
various blind placement services which now exist, possibly by means of a 
Joint Committee. 

7. There is some difference of view between the bodies providing the 
blind placing services as to the most efficient way of providing them, includ- 
ing the question whether blind or sighted officers should be used. 
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8. The Department does on occasion stimulate 
Authorities in individual cases of difficulty. 

9. There are no delegation arrangements. 



joint action between 



10. The Department does not act as co-ordinator between Authorities 
m any formal sense. Conferences are, however, called on occasion to 
discuss matters of common interest to more than one Authority and to the 
Department. 



11. The activities of voluntary bodies in this particular field do not 

appear to point to defects in the organisation of local government They 
arise mainly from the fact that the provision of facilities for disabled persons 
was first made by voluntary effort. F 

12. The Department does not feel competent to comment on this point. 

13. No. 



_ 14 -., It . “ considered that the size and resources of the London County 
Council (which are so much greater than those of other Local Authorities 
in the area) have had an important bearing on the development by the 
Council of a notably comprehensive and effective service. On the basis of 
its experience in this limited field, however, the Department does not feel 
competent to express a general view on the effect of the size of the local 
government unit on cost or on convenience. 

15. No. 



Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
June, 1958. 
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Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Board of Trade 

PART I. THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES SERVICE 

Introduction 

1. The Board of Trade are the Department responsible for the national 
legislation governing Weights and Measures ; but its administration rests 
largely in the hands of local authorities. Essentially, Weights and Measures 
law is concerned with trading transactions ; and its administration is more 
in the nature of an impersonal enforcement operation, albeit with due regard 
to local conditions of trade, than a service to be brought home directly 
to the generality of the inhabitants of an area in any personal sense. The 
main responsibilities of local weights and measures authorities are to pro- 
vide standards of weight and measure together with the other equipment 
and premises needed for the verification of traders’ weighing and measuring 
equipment, and to appoint a sufficient number of inspectors (qualified under 
Board of Trade examination) to discharge the duties laid upon the inspec- 
torate by the law. These duties include not only the verification and testing 
of traders’ equipment and the inspection of the use of such equipment, 
but also the “ spot-checking ” of sales of certain commodities, e.g. food 
and coal, to protect the consumer against short weight or measure. Local 
authorities often arrange for their inspectors to carry out other duties at the 
same time e.g. under the Food and Drugs Acts. 

2. The cost of the service is met mostly from the rates ; but there is a 
certain amount of revenue from verification fees. The latter are laid down 
on a national scale by Order in Council and are currently under review 
by the Board of Trade. It is hoped to prescribe a new level of fees which 
will be broadly commensurate with the cost of verification work ; but local 
conditions will naturally dictate whether a particular authority makes a 
profit or loss. 

3. Consequently, this is not a service in which there is any simple objec- 
tive test either of efficiency in administration or of value in relation to 
cost. Each local authority must ensure that its inspectorate makes an 
annual report to the Board of Trade upon the work actually carried out ; 
but the information which the Board receive is not such as to enable them 
to give a digest of the efficiency of the administration or of the costs of 
the service in the Greater London area. As far as can be ascertained, 
the service is administered efficiently by the authorities in Greater London ; 
there has been no evidence to the contrary in the annual reports they submit 
and no representations to the contrary from any other source. The Board 
are empowered to initiate an enquiry into the administration of the service 
by any local authority ; but there has been no occasion for them to do 
so in respect of the authorities in Greater London. 

4. The law prescribes that, in England and Wales, the following categories 
of local authority are to administer the service: — county councils, county 
borough councils and the councils of the following non-county boroughs: 
(i) boroughs which had a separate court of quarter-sessions in 1878 and 
a population of over 10,000 in 1881 ; (ii) non-quarter-session boroughs 
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with a population of over 10,000 in 1881 and which were authorities under 
the law on 1st January, 1893 ; and (iii) the City of London, for which 
special provision is made in Section 68 of the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878. Any two or more of the above authorities are permitted to combine 
for all or any purposes of the law. The following are the authorities in 
the Greater London area which administer the service now : 

(1) London County Council 

Offices — Eastern, Western, West Central and South London. 

(2) City of London 

Office — Bassishaw House, E.C. 

(3) County Borough Council of Croydon 
One Office 

(4) County Borough Council of West Ham 
One Office 

(5) County Borough Council of East Ham 
One Office 

(6) County Council of Essex 

Head Office at Chelmsford : local offices at Wanstead, Colchester 

(7) County Council of Hertfordshire 

Head Office at Hertford : local office at Watford 

(8) County Council of Kent 

Head Office at Maidstone : local offices at Bromley, Hartford, Canter- 
bury, Chatham 

(9) County Council of Middlesex 

Head Office at Vauxhall Bridge Road : local offices at Tottenham 
(E. Midx), Willesden (Central Midx), and Brentford (W. Midx.) 

(10) County Council of Surrey 

Head Office at Kingston : local offices at Kingston, Epsom, Woking 
Dorking. 



Replies to Specific Questions 



5. The following are the main considerations which arise on ithe specific 
questions contained in the Royal Commission’s letter of 25th July ; the 
numbering follows the numbering of those questions : 

(1) As mentioned above, the Board of Trade believe that the service is 
administered efficiently in the area, subject only to the relatively minor 
points of criticism given in reply to other questions below, and do noit 
therefore wish to propose any change in the organisation of local 
government in the area in relation to this service. 



(2) A Report by a Departmental Committee of Enquiry into Weights and 
Measures Legislation, published in May 1951 (Cmd. 8219) recom- 
mended inter alia that administration should be entrusted only to the 
larger categories of local authority. The Committee, whilst accepting 
1°?' taonw ide urn dormity in the operation of the law was important 
to traders, nevertheless considered that administration by local authori- 
wSrf a 11115 central government conferred the even more 
mportant advantages of an appreciation of local conditions of trade 
and ffharefore Of a reasonable and understanding manner of enforce- 
3 Co . mmittee based . their recommendations on the belief 
that effective enforcement required a unit of administration sufficiently 
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large or busy m the trading sense to require the employment of 
at least -three inspectors. They considered that, in England and Wales 
this -pointed to the administration being confined in the first instance 
to counties and county boroughs and to four special boroughs — 
the City of -London. Luton, Poole and Cambridge — the first of these 
then employing four inspectors a-nd the three latter then -having popu- 
lations in excess of the qualifying limit for county borough status. 
Thereafter, -the Board of Trade should be empowered to require 
combinations of such authorities for weights and measures purposes 
wherever they proved too small to sustain at -least a three-man inspec- 
torate. The Committee -recommended no changes of substance in the 
method of financing the service. 

Whilst accepting the spirit of -these recommendations, the Board of 
Trade decided that, on balance, a population criterion was preferable 
to one based on the number of inspectors a local authority decided to 
employ In -the 1957 White Paper on Distribution of Functions 
(Cmd. 161) it was proposed, largely in the interest of uniformity with 
other functions, that the function of Weights and Measures administra- 
tion should be conferred on counties and county boroughs, an-d also on 
non-county boroughs and urban districts with a population of 60,000 
outside the Counties of London and Middlesex. 

The Local Government Adt, 1958 did not in fact deal with respon- 
sibility for Weights and Measures, which is therefore left to a Weights 
and Measures Bill, which the Government intend to introduce as soon 
as Parliamentary time permits, to give -effect to this and other aspects 
of -the Committee’s recommendations. If the Bill is introduced before 
the Royal Commission reports, the Board will take into -account the fact 
that -the Commission is considering the question of local government 
in Greater London as a whole. 

The Board of Tirade are not aware of any other contemplated 
changes or developments. 

(3) Whilst there is, for the reasons already advanced, no simple test as to 
the “ standard ” of the service, the basic requirements of the law in 
respect of the provision of the normal equipment needed for verification 
work and -the employment of inspectors qualified under Board of Tirade 
examination go a long way towards obviating the possibility of signifi- 
cant defects or variations in the quality of the service. Variations 
occur in the area under the following heads : 

(а) Staff. Two authorities — the London County Council and the 
Surrey County Council— do not designate one of their qualified 
staff as Chief Inspector, -the service coming under the jurisdiction 
of a Public Control Department the head of which is an 
administrative officer -not qualified under Board of Trade 
exa-min-ation as an inspector. 

(б) Office jacilities. Some parts of the area are not as well served 
as others in' -respect of office facilities required, for e.g„ 
the verification of traders’ equipment and the recei.pt of com- 
plaints of short weight from the public. Examples are (i) the 
London County Council -have three divisional offices in Nonth 
London but only one in South London (at -Newington Butts near 
the Thames) which, has to serve all the shopping areas from 
Wandsworth in the west to Streatham in the south and Woolwich 
in the east, a-nd (ii) the Hertfordshire County Council have only 
two offices (at Hertford and Watford) both of which are remote 
from the urban area around Barnet. 
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(c) Special testing equipment. So far as is known, only the 
Counties of London and Essex possess heavy weighbridge 
testog equipment ; and, although they make this available ™ 
hire to the other authorities, the latter do not use it as fully as 
they might As a result, large concerns such as the Port o 
London Authority, Electricity and Gas Boards and firms whose 
sphere of operations extends over the Greater London area do 
not receive a uniform standard of service. 

(d) Local bye-laws All the authorities have made bye-laws under 
the Weights and Measures Act, 1889 in respect of the sale of 
coal m small quantities ; and all have obtained Local Acts 
conferring additional Weights and Measures powers, which vary 
throughout the .area. Differences between the req^Ste of 
local bye-laws, even though the latter are intended to fill gaps 
in the existmg national legislation, are a source of inconS 
ence to traders ; and the above-mentioned Committee of 
Enquiry recommended that the authorities’ power to make such 

“ te ™mate when the national legislation is 
codified and modernised. 6 14 

*Z eC f 0n *- T he la u W P ermits a loca l authority to institute 
prosecutions or to authorise its inspectors to do so and to con- 

brtheThSf 1 nffi' In prosecutions are conducted 

by the Chief Officer of the Public Control Department * in the 

th^rert hi rtS ld S°r a -t° Ut i ^ ! £ e conducted b Y inspectors and 
, by J he t Solicitor l ° the Council ; in the City of London 

bv Sol \ cltOT ; in Bssex most are conducted 

the ot?er Meas. “ kn ° Wn What practice is adopted in 

(f) Adjusting. The law permits the adjusting of traders’ weights 

Bolrd of S Trnd by r 16 ln ? pe F tors sub i eot t0 ‘he consent offte 
aoard of Trade. Essex is the only area in which this is done. 

tbe ? e variations can be considered of major importance 
exoept perhaps m the case of local Acts and bye-laws ■ and^hev are 

law rafter” than^f drf tI?e iaadec l uac y or imprecision ’of the exfsting 
GreaterLondon f tS ln the “Station of local government in 

(4) for aL T or ip^f P -t OVideS f ° r tw ^? r fflore Iocal authorities to combine 
promote Li :s P UT P? S “- Tb ® Board of Trade have no power to 
area The co “ bl ? at m“ s = and in fact there are none in the 

enquiries 1 15 beh , eved ’ co-operate well in making joint 
are no tint l" ™ an< ? rec ° rds of Anders, etc. ; but there 

are a r a nd there “! pectlt>n for en< 3 ui:ries as there are in other 

expensive n °n£ Int arran f e meirts for the purchase and use of 

due to I de5?e n t ; The re f ° n for this is kn0W!n - hut it may be 
due to a desire not to surrender any degree of independence. 

W dmfe? W d06S ” 0t Pr ° Vide fOT the dele gation of Weights and Measures 

(1 %eTwLn°to™t°i^ ad - t are - not required hy law t0 act as co-ordinator 
sitoattons ^ m * aa ^ Specific sen ? e ; and 1,0 spe cial con- 
informal linisrm ln ? e < S reader . London area in respect of the Board’s 
informal liaison work on technical matters relating to the law. 
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(1 1) The only body of which we are aware that supplements the work 
of the local authorities in any way is one known as the Coal Meters 
Protection Society, formed for the protection of coal merchants against, 
for example, fraudulent acts by their employees. As far as the Board 
of Trade are aware, its activities are confined to London, the Home 
Counties and the South Coast. 

(12) The service is based entirely on single-tier administration, and there 
can therefore toe no duplication in a hierarchical sense ; the question 
turns on the size of the administrative units, which is dealt with in 
(14) below. 

(13) There are no Government grants in this field. 

(14) Given that Weights and Measures— essentially a “ national ” service 
— is administered on a local basis, there is an inherent conflict of 
considerations as to the most appropriate size of the local government 
unit. The consumer prefers to take his complaint of short weight to 
the “ Town Hall ” rather than to the branch office of a larger 
authority ; and the small shop-keeper probably .prefers to deal with 
the single inspector of the small authority, from whom he can expect 
a personal understanding of his trading problems. The advantages 
of the large authority are that the ratepayer has to carry a smaller 
burden, proportionately, since the cost of the equipment which each 
enforcing authority must have can be spread ; the trader whose interests 
cover more than one district can expect a more uniform method of 
enforcement ; the consumer enjoys a better protection against fraud 
if the inspectorate is sufficiently large to enable staff to be transferred 
from one district to another when they have become too easily recog- 
nizable by traders ; and the authority can readily bring a concentration 
of men and equipment to bear on special problems. There are also 
psychological advantages in enforcement staff being able to operate 
over a wide geographical area, which helps to maintain their interest 
and efficiency. 

There is, therefore, a balance of arguments. The Board of Trade 
consider that the population limit for a Weights and Measures authority 
should certainly not be lower than 60,000 and that, above that figure, 
provided there are sufficient local office facilities to which the public 
has access, the larger authority can provide a more effective service 
at a lower cost than can the smaller authority. There is not in the 
same sense an upper limit ; but beyond a certain point there is probably 
little if any advantage to be looked for if the size of the unit is 
increased. 

From their own point of view, the Board of Trade have less work 
to do the smaller the number of local authorities with whom they have 
to deal, e.g. in respect of the periodic testing of local authority 
equipment against Board of Trade standards ; but in terms of both 
manpower and cost, this consideration is only marginal in relation to 
the Board’s full range of Weights and Measures duties. 

(15) There are no indirectly elected bodies in this field in the London 
area and the 'Board of Trade have no relevant practical experience to 
draw on. 
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PART II. 



INDUSTRIAL LOCATION POLICY AND 
EMPLOYMENT IN LONDON 



reporting ^ .Industrial Population, 

fen in London and thTlCe Counfe M^odnfe g T h ° f P T la ' 
attributed this growth-over 1 million SonKw T Se ?J he wars - Th ey 
1921 and 1937— principally to the exLnS J- S a *? th 1 ls area between 
in turn was largely accounted for hv dip nidustry m the area and this 

exceptionally high i^oportion df expanding'industrj^ 6 * 106 “ the ° f “ 

Counties a Ca p n iace h° which bofh to^ive Tndto wo^comin^s H ° me 
ways its attractiveness to industry has grown with si?e Tt i- In -S? me 
question the largest single consumer maAet in the uJted S - "! 
contains the largest labour force, which has very diverse X THs X’ 

one - Jh £ s 

MNM 

the Dis^S\uXustt“ e SeTmvTanXr "Tp? P 0wers A thr ° Ugh 

srovsrsrs t"S a-ss g A ?£ 

^A-sr.* 

So?S“Hai £ ?“ “/SaiKsiss”,” 

The Commission \ «rpi" C ? X been ? do P ted £or overall planning purposes. 
CoMrbaTion as definp^ h 5 fa 5 nc ? IS m0st nearl y similar t0 tbe London 
as the Metropolitan arearf LondoT ' Genera1 ’ which is here re£erred t0 

Powers of the Board of Trade 

the 6 To T wn anTr^Xf P °,T rS Und ? the Distribution of Industry Acts and 
industry TTnlr”XX 1947 ' to influence the location of 

permission for a ^ ^ °.^ J-^ e * atter > no application for planning 

£ S area h of ,° f an . industrial buying exceeding 3,000 sq. ft 
d'evedomnent fn „,?£?* unless ; t ,s certified by the Board of Trade that the 
distributioTof indnX be carned out consistently with the proper 

factory extensions ranh This means that none but small new factories and 
without the Rnard XJ? budt 111 London (or in any other part of the country) 
(IDC) avi ng issued an ‘ industrial development certificate ” 



Act, ^947 ; P the New Towns Acq* l^S^^^th^Town^evelopme^Ai^f X^52. ntry ^ ann ^ ng 
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7. This control is limited in extent and by its negative character. The 
Board exercise no control over existing buildings, including buildings which 
they have certified. On receiving a refusal to put up a new building, a firm 
may nevertheless be able to carry out its proposed development in London 
by the acquisition of existing buildings. Alternatively, the firm can, of course, 
abandon or shelve its proposed development instead of carrying it out else- 
where. Moreover, the amount of factory building below the 5,000 sq. ft. 
limit has at times been very substantial. 

8. The Board’s powers under section 14 (4) do not 'extend to office 
buildings as such. As office employment in central London far exceeds 
factory employment it follows that the Board’s influence on employment in 
this area cannot be great. The planning authorities are in possession of 
powers to control office building and there is no obvious basis on which the 
Board’s present powers could be extended to cover office premises, even if it 
were thought desirable to do so. 

9. It is the 'Board’s general practice to make their certificate valid for a 
local authority area. They do not usually find it necessary for the purposes 
of deciding whether the development in question can be carried out consis- 
tently with the proper distribution of industry in, say, Hackney to' consider 
the suitability of the proposed site — assuming one to have been chosen — as 
questions relating to the proper use of land are for the planning authorities 
to determine. It follows that the granting of a certificate by the Board of 
Trade is no guarantee that the firm concerned will be able to find a site on 
which it can obtain planning permission. 

Administration of Distribution of Industry Policy for Loudon 

10. As already stated, it has been the Government’s policy to seek to limit 
the expansion of the London region as a whole and to effect dispersal within 
that area. The Board of Trade’s own efforts to assist in the relief of 
industrial and physical congestion in the London area have also formed part 
of a wider strategy designed to strengthen the industrial structure of areas 
suffering from unemployment. 

11. In pursuing this policy the Board of Trade have only very exception- 
ally allowed manufacturing firms to enter the Greater London Area* or, 
indeed, the south-eastern corner of the country generally. They have also 
sought to persuade firms already established in the Greater London Area to 
set up in other parts of the country or, where a distant move has not been 
practicable, in a London overspill area. Their influence is naturally dependent 
upon firms’ needs for new factory space. 

12. A firm may need to extend or move from its existing site for all sorts 
of reasons: its existing premises may be badly sited, inconvenient, over- 
crowded and inefficient; it may be under planning threat or unable to 
renew a lease ; or it may wish to concentrate dispersed production under one 
roof ; or it may wish to increase production because of a general expansion 
in its business. Most proposals of any size will combine a number of such 
motives, but the great majority of applications in London are for compara- 
tively small extensions. 

13. There is no simple relationship between the amount of floor space 
occupied by a firm and the amount of labour it employs. Shortage of space 

* The Board of Trade have adopted for statistical purposes an area (referred to throughout 
as the “ Greater London Area ”) similar to the Greater London Plan Region. It is slightly 
more extensive than the Region in that it covers certain parts of Bedfordshire and certain 
additional parts of Essex. Like the Greater London Plan Region, it includes six of the eight 
London new towns and nearly all of the out-County estates of the L.C.C. 
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An Assessment of Recent Trends 
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T , Destination 

London new towns 

Other parts of Greater London Plan Region 

Wash P to the - SoleSo" En8land 

Development Areas .. 

Northern Ireland ... 

Other parts of United Kingdom 



Total 



Numbers of firms 
or branches 
175 
225 

200 

250 

20 

110 

980 



Numbers employed 
in new location 
22,000 
21,000 

32.000 

59.000 
3,000 

23.000 

160,000 
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Very few manufacturing firms have been identified as having moved into 
the Metropolitan area. Information is not available about the extent ot. 
the net reduction in employment in the Metropolitan area resulting trom 
these moves ; but these figures, so far as they go, suggest that, on balance, 
factory employment in the Metropolitan area may not be increasing. 

17. Nevertheless, total employment has continued to expand. Between 
1951 and 1957, for example, the number of insured employees in the Metro- 
politan area grew by nearly 5 per cent. A substantial part of this increase 
is to be accounted for by expanded employment in the distributive trades, 
in professional services and in commerce and other office employment. 
“ Employment in manufacturing industry ” throughout the area also rose 
by about 5 per cent, between 1951 and 1957, but as the insured population 
statistics under this heading do not distinguish between factory employment 
and office employment by firms engaged in manufacturing, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that all or even most of the increase was in factory employ- 
ment as such. The Board’s impression is that manufacturing firms generally, 
in their search for additional productive space, are moving ever further 
outwards as sites in the central areas become scarcer and more expensive. 



18. Beyond the Metropolitan area, employment has expanded at a much 
faster rate. Between 1951 and 1957, in that part of the Greater London 
Area that lies outside Metropolitan London, total employment rose by about 
one-fifth, employment in manufacturing industry by about one-third, lips 
area does of course, include most of the new towns and some of the out- 
County estates of the L.C.C., though these by no means account for he 
full extent of the increase. There is also exceptional growth beyond the 
wide boundaries of the Greater London Area, 



Board of Trade. 
September 1958 
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Memorandum of Evidence from the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 

A. ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHWAYS IN GREATER LONDON 
I. Organisation 

i 5 rea f° r review by the Royal Commission there are 8,065 miles o£ 
public highways, made up as follows . 

Trunk Roads 18158m. 



Class I 
Class II 
Class III 
Unclassified 



926'3Gm. 

504-53m. 

675'74m. 

5,776-76m. 



f ^. es P9 ns *bjlity for these roads is shared among 108 different highway 
authorities (not tnoluding the Minister, who is the highway authority for the 
trunk roads). These are 

6 County Councils 
3 County Borough Councils 

29 Metropolitan Borough Councils (including the City of London 
Corporation) 

41 Municipal Boroughs 
29 Urban District Councils. 

A schedule giving the names, area, populations and rateable value of these 
authorities, together with the mileages of roads within their boundaries and 
(Appendix lf S ° f expendltare U, P 011 roads > is appended to this Memorandum 

The cost of constructing new trunk roads and the bridges 
Jf ls borne wholly by the Minister from money voted by Padia- 

r ; 3r e carne d out on ihis behalf by 24 agent authorities (5 

ty Councils 3 County Borough Councils, 12 Municipal Borough Councils 
. .. district Councils). There are no trunk roads in the Adminis- 

trative County of London (including the City of London). 

^-Classified Roads. The principal highway authorities for these are 
?? a: T , • and borough councils ; the arrangement in the area of 

9 C - be ™g somewhat different, is described separately below. County 
Councils may delegate highway functions to urban councils under Section 35 
® 0veEnment Act - 1929 (3 'boroughs and 2 urban districts in the 
f on"®, 10 \ are delegated ” authorities); in addition, under 
. - mat Act, urban districts of over 20,000 population may “ claim ” 
to exercise the powers of a highway authority over classified roads, and 55 
authorities in the area are “ claiming ” authorities. The County of Middlesex 
contains no delegated or claiming authorities but, in fact, 18 out of the 26 
authorities m the County are responsible for classified roads on behalf of the 
County Council by agreements made under the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 
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5. In the County of London the L.C.C. is not a 'highway authority in the 
ordinary sense, but it is the authority responsible for the provision and the 
maintenance of Thames Bridges (except those maintained by the City— see 
paragraph 8), and a number of other bridges, of cross-river vehicular and 
pedestrian tunnels, and for the Woolwich Ferry ; and as improvement authority 
it has general powers to carry out road construction and improvements in 
Hhe county. 

6. The highway authorities proper are the Metropolitan Boroughs, who 
maintain all the roads in their areas (except the bridges, etc., mentioned above) 
and have powers to carry out road improvements subject to the consent of the 
-L'.C.C. 

7. In practice at is the L.C.C. which normally undertakes and finances 
(.with Government grant) the more important improvement schemes ; in 
particular it is responsible for the main road (Class X and II) pattern far 
London and for carrying out the programme of schemes set out in the Develop- 
ment Plan (except those in the City). The Metropolitan Borough Councils 
normally undertake and pay for improvements to Class 111 and unclassified 
roads. 

8. In the City of London the City Corporation are the highway and bridge 
authority, and also the improvement authority. The L.C.C. does not under- 
take improvement works in the City but contributes (normally half the net 
cost after Government grant) towards approved major improvements initiated 
by the City Corporation.* The Thames Bridges maintained by the City 
Corporation Bridge House Estates Committee are Blackfriars, Southwark 
London and Tower Bridges. 

9. Highway grants. These are of two main kinds: major improvement 
grants and maintenance and minor improvement (or classification) grants. 

1°. “Major improvements ” are, broadly, improvements wlhioh involve 
adding land to the highway or substantially altering a road’s layout or capacity 
for traffic, e.g„ providing an extra traffic lane. “ Maintenance and minor 
improvements ” comprise all other works necessary to conserve or improve 
the existing highway. This distinction between “major” and “minor” 
improvements is the result of negotiations to meet practical needs over the 
years. A major improvement scheme may sometimes cost only a few hundred 
pounds, whereas a work of maintenance or minor improvement (for example 
mew foundations and surfacing over a long length, or rebuilding a bridge to its 
original strength and dimensions) may cost very much more. 

II. The Minister’s grants towards major improvements (including new 
construction) of classified roads are promises to pay towards the approved 
eligible cost of individual schemes, and they are made before (he work 
starts These grants are made to the L.C.C. and to highway authorities, 
including claiming ’ authorities (either directly or through the county 
council and provided the scheme is supported by the county council) from 
money voted by Parliament ; they are at the rate of 75 per cent, of the cost of 
eligible approved works on Class I roads, 60 per cent, on Class II roads, and 
50 per cent, on Class III roads. 



, 12. Tie Minister’s grants towards maintenance and minor improvement 
of classified roads are made annually in a lump sum to cover the pro- 
gramme of the recipient authority for the year ; they are available to county 
councils only for their own and their claiming and delegated authorities’ 
expenditure. By Section 85 of the Local Government Act, 1929, the Minister 

* A pre-war arrangement whereby the L.C.C. and the MetroMir a Ti^u^"coui>cli* 
contributed towards one another s schemes was terminated by mutual consent. 
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work^cMnt^toro^h^mS^o^to^'L^C^th 11 ^ ““ n or improvement 
and the City of London. t th L C C > the metropolitan boroughs 

- pedeSrfan crosZgf ° f fOT W ° rks such 

priority ^of works a^T^LaHe? t*^ 6 **"?** C “ and does influance ^ 
of design in the SttSlfSrrt?™ f° m ° te “-ordination of standards and 
to compel a highwavTu^kv tn ^ He has I however - no P ower 
certain Lcumsfmices <«* * 

traffic ” rafue^Md inc£de SJ 1686 are - roads deemed “t to have “through 
highway authorities for the™*? ma,0 , n ^ °? urban resld ential streets. The 

may delegate functions) and in uri^n*^ 10 *^ 6 th ® oou ? ty councils (who 
municipal and metronnlitan hr. n U £ ban areas toe county borough councils, 
districJ P councirXMi^rr U t Cdty Corporatiol and urban 

Government Act 1929 frZ ,1 deblrred , b y Sectl0 ° 85 of the Local 
in county areas ’ and dn^L^™ 8 gI ? nts f °r work on unclassified roads 
unclassified road’s in county boroiinhf T ma ^ e S 1 ™* 8 towards work on 
to classify the road on completion® of the' 1 ^ork' oTiTp^em^ 8 



IX. Problems 

of to 6 day h an^wm P b°e rtfe ? e ™/ n a ‘ h V erminus ° f l the P^Pal arterial roads 
and motorways of thVfntL n \ f man y, of .toe great new Radial Routes 
of the Minister He is -f r fi and Wl11 be the direct responsibility 

roads ^are Provided t “iK™' Vltaily “nuerned to see that satisfactory 
Port of London Tide tbese natl0na l routes with the centre and the 
planning and^bdldine'of^h^ 681 na to ra \ leads to a dose concern with the 
scheme ® o ” imorovement hr T. hr ? Ugh roads of Greater London. Major 

gUard ra0S ’ Pr ° Visi0n ° f traffic Sig “ 
PlaV wWch incluH a D-elopTnf 

Minister was obtained before thpS? highways ; the agreement of the 
Housing and SGoSe^'ft,,? 6 approved by the Minister of 
amendments to the quinquennial reviews of and special 

of the Minister. ™ C DeveIo P ffient Plans are similarly subject to the agreement 

amhorhiS ™s f plaSling 

sswvsas 

over many aspects of ™d • P • organisation leaves the initiative, 
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the Minister has established a joint committee (the London Roads Com- 
mittee) composed of members and officials of the L.C.C. and representatives 
of the Ministry, with the object of preparing long-term plans for highway 
construction in the L.C.C. area. The Ministry does not wish, therefore, to 
suggest the setting up of a “top tier” road authority to cover the whole 
of the area under review by the Royal Commission : the present Regional 
Officer of the Ministry, the Metropolitan Divisional Road Engineer, provides 
an adequate organisation for co-ordination. The Minister does, however, 
want to be able to extend as necessary the network of trunk roads within 
the area (including the County of London). 

19. Priority. The choice and order of priority of individual schemes on 
trunk roads is completely under the control of the Minister, and on classified 
roads priority is virtually determined by his control of grants — although in 
general he can only choose from among schemes which are put up to him. 
Where many highway authorities are concerned with a single route out of 
or across London the co-ordination and programming of improvements to 
that route is largely the province of the Ministry’s Divisional Road Engineer. 

20. Co-ordination. Whilst the county councils outside the L.C.C. area 
exercise some degree of co-ordination among their constituent authorities, 
the remoteness of the county headquarters in some cases, and the extent of 
delegation or claiming in others, means that the highway authority most 
directly concerned with major improvement to a classified road is likely to 
be (and with a minor improvement or maintenance work, certain to be) the 
borough or urban district. This may perhaps mean that the Ministry, in 
co-ordinating work over quite a short route, has to deal with a number of 
authorities. This clearly adds to the difficulties of co-ordination, and tends 
towards delay and clash of interests. Gaps in the programme are almost 
inevitable where a particular authority is more interested in another road or 
in another service. In the actual execution of the work standards of surfacing, 
ancillary works, and materials may vary considerably within a few miles. 

21. Clearly the Ministry, in the interests of through traffic, must think 
in terms of lengths of road and not in terms of local authority boundaries 
enclosing blocks of population. In sparsely populated rural areas this 
problem does not arise ; boundaries enclosing the minimum populations and 
resources necessary for the economic functioning of other local government 
services happen to give areas large enough to enable long stretches of main 
road to be under a single highway authority, and thus give economy in road 
functions also. 

22. In densely populated and heavily built-up conurbations, however, the 
opposite is the case. The optimum population and resources for some 
functions may perhaps be found closely packed into a small area containing 
only short lengths of main road. To illustrate from the area under review, 
the Metropolitan Borough of Shoreditch, with 67 persons .to the acre, has 6-73 
miles of classified road in all ; the Urban District of Esher in Siraey, with a 
comparable population ait less than 4 to the acre, has 35*78 miles of trunk 
and classified road. 

23. Several consequences follow from this area-population relationship 
ni conurbations in addition to those difficulties of co-ordination already 
referred to. 

24 Economy and efficiency. The resources of an authority in a densely 
populated area can be expected to ibe commensurate with its population and 
rateable value, and it may well be able to support the full range of health and 
welfare services, for example, for an authority of its particular status. But 
the fact that, because of its small area, it has only a few miles of mam road 
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to look after means that there is not enough highway work to justify the calibre 
?/ ® ng “'r ar whlch °usht to be employed, or for the employment of certain 
items of heavy equipment. Moreover, such an authority will not, for instance 
have enough traffic signal installations to warrant the full-time ’services of a 
specialist on traffic signals ; in the result, therefore, analyses of traffic move- 
ments and consequent improvements of installations tend not to be done The 
d ? ! ec - e spec : ialist attention depend upon the accident of a 
officers training or interests ; and overall supervision and direction 
may be inadequate if, as does happen, the Borough Engineer is himself 
preoccupied with housing or sewerage. 

2 t\ Yet eacl1 on ? tbese " sma11 ” authorities, being a highway authority 
must have a certain complement of engineers: and the ratio of trained 
engineers to miles of road and amount of work done tends to be much less 
appropriate than that of an authority with a larger mileage to look after. 
Consequently , it as probable that in the Royal Commission’s area many trained 
engineers a re not being used to the best advantage. 

f° r . . reasoas ’ therefore, inability to specialise and inability to 
mamf e ® c ;? ntly tbe manpower engaged— the conclusion must be that 
™^ y i the r authorities in the Metropolitan area are too small in area 

“!E blghway authorities. The obvious criterion is that the operating 
lbav ® f work-load sufficient for a full complement of highway 
3®” be £,u j!y employed (but not so 'large that the unit has internal 
problems of co-ordination and control). 

27. Minor improvements. The small size of some highway authorities has 

ma°ds e nrfo^ eC r ° n y V ma11 P art . of . tbe traffic using the principal classified 
roads originates in or has its destination in the area of this type of authority 
and much the greater proportion of the traffic goes straight through. The 
highway authority is, naturally, not particularly interested in making small 
improvements which would be almost wholly for the benefit of this “passing 
through traffic. The larger the authority, the more traffic is likely to have Sf 
origin or destination there, and the more likely is the highway authority to 
*tv sche * es of . minoc improvement, which are oftei/of great value 
to traffic. This problem is further aggravated inside the L.C.C area bv the 
absence of grants for minor improvement.* y 



III. Conclusions 

28. For better co-ordination of planning, for efficiency of execution and for 
economic use of men, money and materials, -the Ministry would like to see 
the number of highway authorities in the metropolitan area considerably 
reduced so that each may be responsible for a -greater mileage of road than 
are most of the present authorities. 

,„ic 2 ?'f W t al u 0 see , advanta g e - iti a densely built-up area, in having authorities 
which for highway functions are ‘ single-tier ”, dealing both with maintenance 
and every type of improvement, as do all county boroughs at present. If such 
an authority is of adequate size and resources the supervision of plans 
estimates and works by county council surveyors will be unnecessary, and each 
will be capable of acting the Minister’s agent for trunk roads, as his 
partner for classified roads, and independently for unclassified roads and 
streets, 



stairs 
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30. We fully appreciate that for most local .government services .boundaries 
are drawn round populations rather than acreages, and we would not expect 
special areas to be created for highway functions. Moreover, a highway 
authority area must be based on adequate financial strength as well as on 
mileage of roads. We have therefore sought for some simple conversion 
of road mileage and rateable value into population, and have come to the 
conclusion that in a conurbation no authority with less than 200,000 people is 
likely to cover enough .ground to give worth-while mileages on main roads, or 
to have sufficient resources to support the appropriate range of specialist 
highway engineers. 

31. A specimen exercise in how the existing local authorities within the 
area under review might be grouped to produce 22 highway authorities 
(excluding the City -of London) is appended to this Memorandum (Appendix 
II). The Ministry does not, of course, wish to press for precisely that pattern, 
but some reorganisation of this kind would, in our view, make for greater 
efficiency and economy. 

32. We do not suggest that, because we have put forward a proposal for 
single-tier highway authorities, these authorities should necessarily be 
single-tier for all other local government purposes, and we have no objection 
in principle to the single-tier highway authorities taking the form of joint 
boards, provided they are independent, precepting authorities, and not joint 
committees whose decisions are subject to ratification by the constituent 
authorities. 

33. Although the present proposals refer, of oourse, specifically to the 
metropolitan area, we would regard the principles set out here as appropriate 
to other conurbations in England and Wales. The situation is different in the 
rural and less densely built-up regions of the country, and the two-tier 
system may continue to be appropriate there. 

34. We do not wish .to press for any change in the functions of the City of 
London Corporation. 

35. These considerations lead to the following conclusions in relation to 
highway functions. If the main road system of London is to match the main 
road system of the rest of the country (which may eventually mean the adop- 
tion of the urban motorway principle), its administration must be based on 
highway authorities of adequate size and powers. On the criteria set out 
earlier, many of the existing metropolitan boroughs, and most of the lower- 
tier authorities outside the L.C.C. area, are too small and are not “ single-tier ” 
highway authorities. The Ministry does not wish the conclusion to be drawn 
that, in general, we are critical of the work done at present by the authorities 
in the London area. Within the limitations imposed by the present arrange- 
ments, we consider that on the whole highway functions are admirably 
performed. If, however, the roads London needs are to be provided and 
administered in the most efficient manner these limitations must be removed. 
In the process some authorities will inevitably lose their highway functions 
to new authorities of a more suitable size. This would apply not only to a 
large number of small authorities but also to the L.C.C. and Middlesex, which 
at present carry extensive highway responsibilities but are larger than is 
desirable for a single-tier highway authority, responsible for the maintenance 
of all roads in its area as well as for major improvements and new 
construction. 

36. These proposals are made solely from the point of view of better 
highways administration. We fully appreciate that the interests of highways 
and the interests of other local government services, local loyalties, and other 
social considerations, do not necessarily coincide. We venture, however, to 
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put forward these recommendations in the hope that they may perhaps not 
be entirely inconsistent with suggestions the Commission may receive on 
other spheres of local government, and, in our opinion, even a limited move 
in the direction indicated in the preceding paragraphs would be worth while. 

B. ADMINISTRATION OF STREET LIGHTING IN 
GREATER LONDON 

1. Street lighting is not a highway authority function but the function of 
the local lighting authorities. The metropolitan borough councils are the light- 
ing authorities for their areas and have an obligation to provide lighting 
(although not to any specified standard) under Section 130 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855. In the rest of the area covered by the Royal Commis- 
sion the statutory power to light roads is permissive and the lighting 
authority may be the borough, district or parish council of the area concerned. 
This means that all the metropolitan boroughs, county boroughs and urban 
districts in the appendices to the paper on the administration of highways in 
Greater London are lighting authorities and, in addition, the Rural Districts 
of Elstree, Hatfield and Watford and the Parish of Aldenham. 

2. The county councils are not lighting authorities, except for the London 
County Council, which is the lighting authority for their bridges crossing the 
Thames. The county councils have power to assume the function of lighting 
authority for a county road under Section 23 of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, 
but this power has not been used as far as the Minister is aware. 

3. Although street lighting was originally of importance primarily from 
the point of view of amenity and public safety (i.e., for the prevention of 
crime), its traffic value is becoming increasingly important. The Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation may make a contribution towards the cost of 
improving street lighting on trunk roads and has done so in the Greater 
London area, but he has no authority to make any contribution towards 
lighting on other roads. There is thus no general incentive to improve the 
lighting on through traffic roads in the London area to a uniform standard. 
This has caused criticism, notably in Parliament, in the House of Commons 
debate on 19th December, 1957, and in the House of Lords on 23rd January, 
1958. As a result of this, the Joint Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Nugent, 
convened a conference of lighting authorities in the Greater London area on 
1st May, 1958, which decided to set up a consultative committee covering 
all the lighting authorities within the area under review by the Royal Com- 
mission except the Borough of Dartford and the Urban Districts of Bushey 
and Rickmansworth, to advise on co-ordination of action on the main traffic 
routes. This committee has held preliminary meetings, but it is too soon to 
say how effective it will be. Nevertheless, the ready acceptance of the 
Ministry's suggestion that a committee should be formed indicates that the 
authorities concerned are alive to the problem. This is also indicated by the 
fact that the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee have, on their 
own initiative, for some time been considering the question of street lighting 
and have prepared in draft form a booklet giving guidance to local authorities. 

4 If the Ministry’s suggestions for setting up 22 highway authorities for 
the jreater London area (excluding the City of London) are accepted, there 
is much to be said for these authorities taking over responsibility for street 
lighting as well, as the criticisms regarding finance and technical staff which 
apply to the highway authorities apply mutatis mutandis to lighting 
authorities, some of which are even smaller. It must, of course be 
recognised that the local interest in street lighting as an amenity is’ still 
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vfew 1 “T “ the lm P ortan ce of lighting from the point oi 

\aew of traffic safety does not mean that the other functions of lighting have 
become less important in themselves. B S dve 



C. ADMINISTRATION OF LONDON TRAFFIC 
Introduction 

. L J. h ? DtRdhinery of administration of road traffic in London at present 
is unsatisfactory. This submission sets out the statutory background, deraibS 
* e compos, poo of the existing organisation and its defects, and suggests 
possible ways m which these defects might be overcome. 

I. Present Arrangements for Dealing with London Traffic Problems 
(i) Legislation 

r, a ffiA° a t d in Loild . on J i ? regulated under the provisions of the London 
d ~ 4, I s a ‘ nended by the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933 
and the Road Traffic Act, 1956. Under the first of these statutes the London 
t A f » . a , radius of about 25 miles from Charing Cross) was 

constituted, the Minister of Transport was given wide powers to control traffic 
in the area by regulations and the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee was appointed to advise the Minister in the exercise of his powers 
Ilhe area dhosen and the appointment of the Traffic Advisory Co mmi ttee 
followed part of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Local Government of Greater London, which reported in 1923 and recom- 
mended a London and Home Counties Advisory Committee to deal with a 
number of other matters including, e.g., drainage and town planning which 
was not pursued. 

3. The major problems with which the London Traffic Act 1924 was 
designed to deal were the control of competing (“ pirate ”) ’bus services in the 
area and the co-ordination of the various forms of transport. The London 
I rathe Area was defined to achieve these ends as well as to facilitate the 
control of traffic on the streets, and the Minister of Transport was made the 
responsible traffic authority (i.e., by virtue of his powers to make regulations) 
for want of any other single authority to oversee the area. In its early days 
control as it is now known did not feature prominently k ithe work of 
few ^ Ta ^ C AdviSOry Committee, and traffic regulations were correspondingly 

■ * ® j Road Traffic Act, 1930, divided the country into Traffic Areas and 

introduced a system of licensing public service vehicles by independent Traffic 
Commissioners, one of whom is responsible for the Metropolitan Traffic Area 
whose limits differ from those of the London Traffic Area. It did not amend 
the powers conferred on the Minister of Transport by the 1924 Act, but in 
practice the Minister could no longer seek to control ’buses under that Act. 

5 The London Passenger Transport Act, 1933, set up the London Passem- 
gear Transport Board with the duty to “ seoure the provision of an adequate 
and properly co-ordinated system of passenger transport for the London 
Passenger Transport Area ” which, again, has its own boundary. This further 
reduced the scope of the Minister’s power under the 1924 Act. 

6. The 1933 Act also reconstituted the Traffic Advisory Committee mainly 
by , increasing the representation of local authorities. It amended the Com- 
mittee’s powers, inter alia, by enabling it ;to make representations to the 
London Passenger Transport Board about matters connected with the 
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services or facilities provided by the Board within the London Traffic Area 
The Act in practice severely restricted the subjects with which the Traffic 
Advisory Committee concerned itself, and this is reflected in the Committee’s 
annual reports for Ithe succeeding years. 

7. The Transport Act, 1947, which appointed the British Transport Com- 
mission and the various Executives, including the London Transport Execu- 
tive, also established the Transport Users’ Consultative Committees with 
powers to make recommendations affecting the services and facilities provided 
by the Commission. The Act provided for consultations between the Traffic 
Advisory Committee and the appropriate Transport Users’ Consultative 
Committee, but in fact the former has largely ceased to interest itself in matters 
within the purview of the latter and has become concerned solely with the 
regulation and control of road traffic. 



8. Section 33 (7) of the Road Traffic Act, 1956, inter alia, withdrew from 
local authorities in the London Traffic Area the powers conferred by previous 
Road. Traffic Acts to make certain traffic regulations, (thus leaving it to the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation to make all necessary regulations 
under the London Traffic Act, 1924. Although the powers were rarely used bv 
local authorities in the London Traffic Area, this step eliminated one piece 
of overlapping junsdiotion. The Act also gives the Minister specific power to 
make regulations requiring the erection of signs (a power which has not yet 
b ean . used ) Mid gave local authorities the right, subject to the making of the 
highway ° rdar by the Minister, t0 charge for the parking of vehicles on the 

9. The regulation and control of road traffic (has 'been necessary since the 
u 3 ! 0 ? a . ,S rea111 y increased scale and has attracted a great deal of attention 
both inside and outside Parliament. Traffic volumes are continuing to 
increase; funds for road improvements are still barely adequate. Traffic 
regulations of all kinds have had to be imposed on a scale never before 
envisaged and this has brought about a situation which was not foreseen or 
provided for in the London Traffic Act, 1924, or in the revisions made by the 
London Passenger Transport Act, 1933. The purposes for which the 1924 Act 
is now used are very different from those for which it was originally intended. 



(ii) Responsible Authorities 

T L°' ? h ® a “trative system which now exists to deal with London 
1 rathe is complicated by the number of bodies and authorities which have 
specific powers affecting traffic matters and which must be consulted about 
and agree to proposals before any progress can be made. The extent of the 
powers exercised by the various authorities concerned is set out briefly below. 

The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation 

11. Under the London Traffic Act, 1924, as amended by the London 

1 ^ emonwJjH n f POrt ^ 19 ^ 3 ’. and the Road Traffic Act, 1956, the Minister 
+ ma i ke regulations dealm 'g with all sbhemes involving per- 
manent traffic control. He also makes half-yearly Orders to co-ordinate the 
Tt TOad WOrks andertaken by highway authorities in the London Traffic 

Traffic AuL^irLondSi.' 11110 " 0118 beM termed the 

, l2 t Whenever new or amended regulations are proposed the Minister is 
£° u “ dby Statu * e .‘° co f ult tde L° nd °n Md Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
’ 311(1 - i£ j S1 i ch regul , atl ? ns impose new or additional duties on the 
police he is required to consult the Home Secretary. 
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Local Authorities (other than the London County Council) 

13. Local authorities within the London Traffic Aral exercise their 
individual responsibilities as highway authorities, except on trunk roads, 
where the Minister is responsible. In the Administrative County of London 
the local authorities concerned are the London County Council, the Metro- 
politan Boroughs and the City of London. Elsewhere within the London 
Traffic Area the local authorities concerned with the main roads are county 
councils, county borough councils and certain borough and urban district 
councils having a population over 20,000. All local authorities have powers 
in relation to street lighting. 

14. Highway authorities are also responsible for such traffic matters as 
the installation of traffic signs, traffic signals, roundabouts and islands, 
(Pedestrian crossings are the responsibility of the local authority, which 
may or may not be the same body.). The Minister has some influence, 
amounting sometimes in effect to a veto, on these matters through his 
payments of grant or as a result of general regulations or statutory powers, 
not confined solely to London. The initiative in such matters, however, 
rests with the local authorities, and because they have control of (he signs 
to be erected on their streets they necessarily have a considerable influence 
on the content of the regulations and can control the date of their coming 
into operation. 



15. Local authorities have powers under the Public Health Act 1925 
as amended by the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935 and 
extended by Order of the Minister of Health in 1936, to provide parking 
places off the highway. The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation has 
no such powers, and neither, at present, lias the London County Council 
although the necessary powers could be extended to them by order The 
procedure under the 1925 Act, as amended, is, however, very cumbrous 
and several local authorities both inside and outside the London Traflic 
Area have sought to simplify it by taking fresh powers in private Acts, 

16. Local authorities inside the Metropolitan Police Dislrict have powers 
under the Road Traffic Act, 1956, to apply to the Minister for Orders 
designating parking places on the highway within which drivers of vehicles 
can be charged for parking. The Westminster City Council’s application 
ffon 0rd u r has been approved, and parking meters are now in opera- 
st 0I M n ' T t n0r S ' West t C< ^ ner . Mayfair. The scheme proposed by the 
nnVt^n r f y S°w ® or ? u f h C ° unci * .in the contiguous area immediately to (he 
north of the Westminster scheme is stil'l under consideration, 



The London County Council 

17. Though not a highway authority in the ordinary sense except for a 

and °V° ad ' the Land .?? Cou iffy Council are the improvement authority 
and, as such are responsible for major road schemes The Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation contributes towards the cost of such works 
at the appropriate rate of grant for the class of roads. The Council nrc 
City of SP London ^ ^ Thames brid S es - except the four controlled by the 

18 As planning authority of the Administrative County, the Council 
control, by means of their planning consents, the amount of car park ne 
accommodation provided in new buildings. They also have a major i v 
m the ofl-street parking projects of local authorities. (The Minister * of 
Transport and Civil Aviation has no responsibility in law for the wovisio 
of off-street parking accommodation, except to the limited and n ’mo v 
extent to which he controls the proceeds of (lurking meters.) negative 
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19 u nd e r the R° a d Traffic: Act, 1956, the London County Council may 
apply to the Minister for orders authorising the use of parking meters in 
the streets. 



The Police 



t 2 '?■ T jj e ,- Pollce Forces involved are the Metropolitan Police, the City of 
London Police and to a lesser extent the Forces of the counties of Berk- 
sh ‘f e ; Buckingham, Essex, Hertford, Kent and Surrey, parts of each of 
which fall within the London Traffic Area. The following paragraphs 
however, relate only to the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis and 
to the Commissioner of Police for the City of London. 

21. The Police are responsible for enforcing the laws relating to traffic 
including the traffic regulations made by the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation. They have a special relationship to the Home Office but 
no formal bond with the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation. 

22. The Metropolitan Police have very wide powers to make traffic 

arrangements on special occasions, or in emergencies, under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1839, and the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867. The City Police 
have similar powers. Under Section 36 of the Road Traffic Act, 1956 the 
Commissioners now have clear powers to make regulations in respect of 
a P " carry out, with the consent of the Minister, experimental schemes 

ot traffic control. Such regulations may not continue in force for more than 
six months without the consent of the Minister and they may not in any 
circumstances be extended beyond a period of a further twelve months. 

23. By regulations made by the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation 
under the London Traffic Act, 1924, the written permission of the Com- 
missioner of Police is required for the movement of loads exceeding 
8± feet m width or 36 feet in length between 10 a.m. and 7 p.m., on weekdays, 
on all streets within a 3 mile radius of Charing Cross and on certain other 
streets up to 5 miles from Charing Cross. 



, M' Police are also responsible for the licensing of taxis in the 
Metropolitan Police District, for the provision of an adequate number of 
taxi ranks on the streets, and for advice to the Traffic Commissioner on 
applications from tlhe London Transport Executive for new routes, variations 
of existing routes and other facilities, and on other matters relating to 
independent coach operators. Within the area of jurisdiction of the Traffic 
r?i mi f, 10 . ner £ ? r t - he Metr °P 0 lj‘an Traffic Area, the Commissioner of Police 
or the Metropolis is responsible for the licensing of drivers and conductors 
ot public service vehicles. 



The Traffic Commissioner 

The Stopping Places Advisory Committee 

25. Both the Traffic Commissioner and the Stopping Places Advisory 
Committee are concerned with the siting of ’bus stops. Under the Road 
J. rattle Acts the Traffic Commissioner’s approval is required to the routes 
of stage and express carriage services, and he has power to fix the sites of 
bus and coach stopping places. There is a right of appeal to the Minister. 

26. The Stopping Places Advisory Committee is an informal body, with- 
out any statutory foundation but with a long history. Before the appointment 
of the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee in 1924 
stopping places had been dealt with by a Technical Sub-Committee set up 

™ = recommendation of the Advisory Committee on London Traffic. In 
1921 this Technical Sub-Committee appointed, to assist them, an informal 
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advisory body consisting of representatives of the interested parties, and the 
Traffic Advisory Committee availed themselves of the services of this body, 
as a kind of Sub-Committee. In 1932 it changed its title to Stopping Places 
Advisory Committee. In view of the creation of the Traffic Commissioner its 
link with the Traffic Advisory Committee was somewhat weakened. It now 
contains representatives of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, the London Transport Executive, the 
Traffic Commissioner for the Metropolitan Traffic Area, the Commissioner of 
Police for the City of London and the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

27. In addition to his appellate authority under the Road Traffic Act, 
1930, the Minister of Transport has power, under the London Traffic Act, 
1924, to make regulations relating to “ cab ranks and ranks and stopping 
places of omnibuses and other public conveyances ”, but he has never 
exercised these powers. The Stopping Places Advisory Committee normally 
deals with the siting of stops only if the London Transport Executive, the 
police, and the appropriate local authority, who are always consulted, are 
unable to agree, or if a specific complaint about a particular ’bus stop is 
lodged with the Minister or the Committee by any of these parties or by a 
member of the public. The Committee therefore performs, informally, a 
function which the Traffic. Commissioner has statutory powers to perform, 
but which he is seldom called upon to exercise and which the Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation has powers to perform but has never exercised. 
(The Committee has only lately taken over from the Commissioner the 
determination of stopping places for Green Line ’buses.). The system has 
almost always operated smoothly so far because common sense and restraint 
have been exercised by all parties concerned. With worsening traffic con- 
gestion in London, however, the siting of ’bus stops is becoming more 
contentious and this informal system may not withstand much stress. 

The London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee 

28. The Committee consists of 45 members representing local authorities 
(23 representatives), the police (3 representatives), trade unions (5 repre- 
sentatives), Government Departments (2 representatives), the British Transport 
Commission (4 representatives) and other categories of road users (8 repre- 
sentatives). The Chairman is elected by the Committee from the local 
authority members. 

29. The Traffic Advisory Committee has no executive functions, but the 
Minister is required by law to consult it before any regulations are made, 
amended or revoked. It has wide powers to advise the Minister, to hold public 
inquiries and to investigate traffic problems in an even wider field than the 
Minister’s powers to make regulations. Part of the Committee’s functions 
derive from the time when it was required to advise on the regulation of 
competition between rival ’bus services in London and are now obsolete. The 
powers of investigation are never used, for instance, in regard to matters such 
as the co-ordination of rail and road services. 

30. The Traffic Advisory Committee’s main preoccupation now is with 
the statutory regulation of traffic, on which the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation is bound to consult it ; broader issues are sometimes dis- 
cussed. The advice given by the Committee carries considerable weight, and 
its annual reports, which are laid before Parliament, attract some publicity. 
The Committee is very large ; its composition is a compromise between 
representation of local opinion and of interested organisations ; much of its 
time is taken up in discussion of matters of detail, which have to be 
referred to it. 
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31. The Committee’s Sub-Committee and associated Working Parties 
have from time to time made special investigations of particular traffic 
matters on behalf of the Minister of Transport. Such enquiries into traffic 
congestion, parking, special speed limits and the operation of parking meters 
have recently assumed an increased importance in the Committee’s work. 

II. The Problem 

32. The administration of road traffic in London needs revision. The 
multiplicity of authorities concerned and the fragmentation of responsibility 
for traffic control described above make it impossible to deal efficiently with 
present-day problems. The traffic problems of 1958 are being dealt with 
through an administrative machine geared to the tempo and problems of the 
1920’s. In London the present division of functions was laid down in 1924 
and last reviewed in 1933. Since then traffic has become more and more 
important in the life of the community, and its importance and complexity 
will continue to increase. 

33. The main weakness of the present organisation lies in the fact that 
there is no person or body in London which can exercise overriding 
responsibility for making the best use of existing streets in the interests of 
London as a whole. Under present arrangements, the Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation comes nearest to this, but even he (apart from his default 
powers in relation to parking meter schemes under the Road Traffic Act, 
1956) has no authority for initiating experiments and, as a result of the 
practical and statutory requirements for consultations he is unable to act with 
speed or vigour. 

34. At the present time there are four bodies concerned in every traffic 
matter in London — often more. There is the Minister, who must make the 
necessary regulations, the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee, who must give their prior advice, the police, on whom enforce- 
ment and the conduct of experiments rest, and the local authorities 
responsible for the signs and any highway changes involved. Initiative may 
rest with any of these parties. Any of the other bodies whose functions are 
detailed in paragraphs 1 1-32 of this Memorandum (to which might be added 
the Road Research Laboratory) may also have to be consulted. The effect 
of all these consultations which have to take place, and which were intended 
originally to protect some particular interest or to prevent too great a con- 
centration of power, is that even the simplest measure takes an inordinate 
time to put into effect, and anything complex presents the most formidable 
difficulties. A simple traffic regulation may well take two years from 
initiation to the time when the signs are erected and it is permanently 
in force. 

35. An instance of the difficulties in dealing with traffic problems under 
present arrangements is the provision of parking space. The Minister is 
deeply involved in this matter because it is inevitably bound up with regula- 
tions, aimed at easing traffic congestion caused by parked vehicles, to con- 
trol parking on the streets. As already mentioned, under the existing system 
the Minister has no direct standing in the matter except in connection with 
the proceeds of parking meters as prescribed in the Road Traffic Act, 1956, 
and even then only indirectly. He is concerned with the designation of 
parking places, free or paid for, on the highway, and is responsible for 
making the necessary regulations under the London Traffic Act, 1924, or 
the Road Traffic Act, 1956. Powers to provide parking places off the street, 
however, rest with the local authorities, and this is also a field for private 
enterprise. As the nominal traffic authority for the London Traffic Area, 
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the Minister is constantly faced with criticism about the absence of adequate 
off-street parking facilities although he has no formal responsibility to them, 
and there is no central direction. Such difficulties are not confined to 
matters of parking, and cases have occurred where the comprehensive solu- 
tion of a traffic problem has been worked out but one of the interested 
parties will not agree to undertake what may only be a minor but essential 
part of the project. 

36. From these facts and instances, many more of which could be 
adduced, it is clear that in regard to the control of London’s traffic, the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation has responsibility without adequate 
power. The purpose of any regulation which the Minister eventually decides 
should be made can easily be frustrated by any local authority which for 
its own parochial reasons decides to be dilatory about the erection of the 
necessary signs or any other works involved. In addition, the effectiveness 
of any restrictions imposed by the Minister is dependent upon the degree 
of enforcement, a matter which is not within the Minister’s control. 

37. The defects caused by the multiplicity of authorities concerned with 
traffic matters and the absence of adequate power to take effective action 
residing in any one body point to a need for radical reorganisation. This 
conclusion is strongly supported by the steps taken in other countries. In 
America, for instance, ten years ago traffic congestion had probably reached 
about the stage it is in London today. It was found that the only practic- 
able means of easing traffic congestion by the efficient use of existing streets 
was the establishment in each city of a Traffic Department, in which all 
the threads of traffic control could be gathered. A trained “ traffic engineer ” 
is now considered an indispensable element in the local government struc- 
ture, and he is usually given adequate powers and finance to ensure quick 
results. The position in the large European cities today is comparable. 

38. The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation in addition considers 
that the problems of London traffic are complicated unnecessarily by the 
large size of the London Traffic Area, which extends into areas where traffic 
problems, where they exist, are distinct from those of the Metropolis, 



lit. Conclusions 

39. There should be a uniform traffic policy for the main built-up area 
of London. This area is appreciably less than the London Traffic Area, 
and greater than the L.C.C. Area. It might approximate to the area witli 
which the Royal Commission is concerned, although a slightly smaller area 
would probably be adequate. 

40. The direct responsibility for implementing traffic policy in this area 
should not rest with a Minister of the Crown, but with an appropriate 
executive authority, armed with the necessary powers and fully qualified 
staff. No local government body capable of exercising the necessary func- 
tions exists today, the L.C.C. area being altogether too small for such 
purposes. 

41. The position of the Minister of Transport in relation to any such 
authority and its policies should be based on the same principles as those 
which govern his relationship to local authorities concerned with traffic 
policy outside London, that is, broadly, to formulate procedural regulations 
and standards and to act as a Court of Appeal in the event of serious 
unresolved disputes. The Minister would also answer to Parliament for 
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these matters to the same extent as he does for traffic matters outside London 
The precise relationships would, of course, depend on the form of the bodv 

" chosen - The Minister’s special position in regard to trunk roads 
should, however, remain unchanged. 6 s 



included f ™ Ctl0ns wbich any traffic authority would have to exercise 



(a) the making of regulations in regard to moving or stationary traffic ; 

(b) signs' 60 ' 100 ° f SigDS t0 S ‘ Ve effeCt t0 re S uIations and other traffic 



(c) the siting, etc., of ’bus stops, taxi ranks, pedestrian crossings traffic 
lights, street lamps, guard rails, etc. ; B ‘ tramc 



(d) the provision of off-street parking accommodation ; 

(e) the co-ordination of street works and associated traffic diversions. 



43. The translation into effect of the suggestion put forward in paragraph 
41 above could be made m a number of different ways : PSP 

(a) If there were created a “ top tier ” authority for the Royal Com- 

tffin'nf tw 1 ' V l ubstantial P art of h, then it should be the func- 
b ° a .° f * t autbonty to ensure that traffic policies were made and 
no rifnto und °tmly throughout the area. The authority would 
no doubt work through other local authorities, delegating within 
P °. W “- t0 thenl and using them as agents for other 
purposes but retaining overriding powers, including the power to 

Jf^ ul n r f e i?ffi Carr3 !’ n ^ ° Ut ° £ mmor road works involved in the execu- 
tion or tramc policies. 



(' b ) Alternatively there might be created a separate executive agency 
to carry out these functions, somewhat on the lines of the Traffic 
Commissions or Authorities so successfully employed in America 
Such an agency would require similar powers to a “top tier” 
authority and revenue would have to be provided, partly from the 
rates and partly from central funds, as at present, mostly to pay 
or traffic signs and traffic lights. Such an agency would be required 
to publish an annual Report, which could be debated in Parliament. 



( FPP™? 1 separately a drastic reduction in the number 

' authonties ' 14 would in certain respects be an improvement 
rrangements if these highway authorities were also to 
f F aot ™ s . but m that event, to achieve uniformity and 
S w<,f h - a + 14,16 interests of London as a whole were not subordinated 
,®?? e form of “ to P tier ” co-ordinating machinery, 
probably with overriding powers, would be necessary, despite the fact 

functions™ 011 recommendaticm has been made regarding ’ 



44. In deciding between these courses the Royal Commission will wish to 
bear in mind the distinction which is assuming increasing importance most 
t c X t " eS b / tWeen ^ ighway and traffic functions, an! 

for assessing traffic needs, for the employment of which the present 
system offers little scope. The choice between the courses must depend to 
some extent on the broader decisions taken in regard to local government 
mithnrttv “ L M d ° n J b — at * <»nsKlered that, in the absence of a “ top tier ” 

mrnmlTs t g !f£ g effect t0 , course (a) ’ Skater efficiency in traffic 

control is to be expected from course (b) than course (c). 
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45. There are many matters conneoted with traffic flaw on which any 
authority responsible for traffic functions should certainly be consulted and 
have a major influence. These include : — ■ 

(u) major highway improvements ; 

(6) new highway development ; (consultation should be both at the 
planning and subsequent stages, and should include consultation on 
priorities). 

(c) other town planning questions, particularly with regard to : — 

(i) provision of ingress and egress ; 

(ii) provision of loading and unloading space ; 

(iii) provision of car parking facilities both on and off the high- 
ways, including in particular the provision of multi-storey, 
underground or surface car parks off the highway and the 
designation of sites for them ; (this should include private 
enterprise as well as local authority schemes, and would involve 
control of the surplus revenue derived from the operation of 
parking meters). 

46. These conclusions must be viewed in relation to all the other con- 
siderations before the Royal Commission, but the Minister would suggest 
that the efficient control of the use of streets grows a more urgent necessity 
every year and that it is of the utmost importance in the public interest to 
secure this, even if it involves some radical departures front existing methods. 

D. STREET NAME PLATES AND THE NUMBERING OF HOUSES 
Street Name Plates 

Street Name Plates are not regarded as Traffic Signs. The current 
definition of Traffic Signs, in Section 35 (1) of the Road Traffic Act, 1956, 
is so wide that it could probably be interpreted to 'indude them, but it has 
never been 'the Minister’s policy to do so. 

2. So far as England and Wales are concerned, street name plates are 
provided under the terms of the Town Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, as 
incorporated in the Public Health Acts of 1875 and 1925. Responsibility 
under these Acts is vested in local authorities, except that in the County of 
London the County Council is responsible under the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1939. 

3. The Minister, nevertheless, recognises the value of clear and conspicuous 
street name plates in assisting the free movement and safety of traffic. The 
Minister first issued a circular on this subject as long ago as August, 1930, 
in which he offered advice on the standards to be employed. The Depart- 
mental Committee on Traffic Signs went into the question in some detail in 
their report, published in 1944. These recommendations were embodied and 
amplified in a further circular of advice to local authorities, issued in May, 
1952 (Circular No. 671). 

4. The Minister believes that this advice lias been well received by local 
authorities, and ia considerable number of the street name plates erected 
today are in accordance with it. As taste in lettering changes it will no 
doubt be desirable to issue later a supplementary circular, but the Minister 
is not aware of any desire for it at the present time. 

5. The Minister sees no need to modify existing responsibilities in regard 
to the provision of street name plates, and he does not desire 'to exercise any 
control in this field. 
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Numbering of Houses 

6. The Minister has never regarded the numbering of houses as a matter 
appropriate for his attention. It is true, however, that inadequate numbering 

attenti™ t0 totet f S * TW/i^ Can Cai f e drivers to dri ™ without proper 
attention to the road. The Minister would, itherefore, be in favour of anv 

?tg? s *° cal authorities felt called on to' make to achieve a higher standard of 
indicating the numbers of houses, and, if there were aw demand for k 

c“ • No e 67f Ue H° e i f n ? 0Ular i ' r ^“d design 7 , compwaMe to 
Circular No. 671. He is not aware of any such demand at the present time. 



E. ROAD SAFETY 

, !^ oad saf 5 ty activities in the Greater London Area are undertaken bv 
local authorities (County Borough Councils, Metropolitan Borough Council 7 
Borough and Urban District Councils) either through independent^ cS 
or operating jointly with a neighbouring Borough or UxbanDistrict withgrant 
assistance from the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation' at the rafe of 
wfi e o,T a PP rovf ? d annual expenditure. The statutory .powers enabling 
t0 mafce arrangements for promoting road safety and giving 
the Minister power to make contributions towards such anrangemMts arf con 
tamed m Section 5 of the Road Traffic Act, 1956. From April 1959 the 

tefd^afet™! t0 indiV j, dUal l0C u a>I MthOTities wiU Appear as the 

GovVnme^t S Acri958 be ^ “ t0 the ^ the Local 

approxlmatelv^fmnnn^ ‘v' ^ and aad Wales for 1957-58 amounted to 
£50^ 000 s,Dread £ o 6 v 0 ;?°Q9 f T hl ,° h L ° ndon aoco ™ ted for approximately 

£2 500 to less than Isn tS auth “ Grant s varied from more than 
Jes , s tdan £d0 - Th ' e complicated pattern of local authorities' in the 
area has not given rise to any particular difficulty for this Department in 
administering the 50 per cent, road safety grant. uepartment m 

., °f ltlbe ^° ca l authorities Which receives grant aid takes its part with 

the Department through the agency of the Royal Society fm the Pretention 

campaigns are organised by Road Safety Committees set.m hv thl w!1 

r°c^A Sa f £t h act ‘ vltles - but each of the Metropolitan Boroughs operates its own 
o? MiSx C tdertSe £L bBt f T ° f local authoiftiesTthe County 
Surrey inthe Greatefl ond '1 " les - All the local authorities in 
Essex^and ht T ithelr mv ' n scllel n e s, as do those in 

rw» t K S nt I Hertfordshire all but two of the local authorities in the 
^™ r ?° nd0n Area rm road ^fety activities. The local Road SafeW 
Committees are not statutory committees of Councils, and there is no com- 
.pulsion on Councils to appoint a Road Safety Officer. 

cooTdL^ y A S0Ciety f for ‘ he P «w®tion of Accidents not only acts as a 
co-ordinating agency for the activities of each of the local authorities in 

ties° r ^^^ ti< ^°^^ 0 ^ a ^ y3 ^ a£ ^ ta ^® ^ Pab °^ation e towe?adfac?^ufeori S 

.. born, b» lb. Ministry. S.,1 »,»™. fa oJStoS 
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local authorities usually work well, owing in large part to the excellent overall 
police liaison within one police district. Joint action between neighbouring 
local authorities on this basis has been particularly valuable in the Greater 
London Area and will continue to be stimulated as far as possible bv this 
Department. 

There is collaboration oat a more permanent basis in a few areas where 
three or more local authorities have a common Road Safety Committee and 
Road Safety Officer. 

The organisation of road safety propaganda, education and training 
activities in the Greater London Area through the agency of the local 
authorities, working through their Road Safety Committees, though to some 
extent haphazard and untidy, nevertheless corresponds substantially to the 
needii of the area. So far as the interests of road safety alone are concerned 
the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation would not suggest any change 
in the existing structure but it is probable that the 'present pattern of activity 
could be adapted to any further re-organisation of local government as a whole. 

F. BUS SHELTERS IN THE LONDON AREA 

. 1- The London Transport Executive have power to put up bus shelters at 
suitable places on or near any of their routes under Section 104 of the 
London Passenger Transport Act, 1934. They have to get the consent of 
the local authority and (if not the same) the highway authority, before 
they do so. Before they apply for such consent they have to notify the 
chief officer of police of the police district in which the highway is situated. 
They have to observe any bye-law, and the various enactments relating 
to such matters as building lines and improvement lines listed in sub-section 
(5), unless they get the consent of the appropriate authority to disregard them. 
The authority is bound not to withhold its consent unreasonably ; any 
question whether consent is unreasonably withheld is to be determined by 
the Minister after consultation with the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. In fact, no such question has ever had to be referred to 
the Minister. 

2. Under Section 64 of the London Passenger Transport Act, 1937, the 
London Transport Executive must, before they provide a shelter, notify the 
owner and occupier of any house or building in front of which they propose 
to put the shelter. 

3. Local authorities have power to put up shelters at stopping places on 
the routes of public service vehicles under Sections 4 to 7 of the Local 
Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953. A local authority for 
this purpose is the council of a county, county borough, metropolitan borough 
or county district, the Common Council of the City of London and the 
council of a rural parish. They have to consult the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis with regard to the position of any shelter which they 
propose to provide on a highway in the metropolitan police district. They 
have to get the consent of the highway authority, of various other bodies 
which may be affected, and of the owner of any land or premises the access 
to which may be obstructed by the shelter. This consent is not to be 
unreasonably refused. Any dispute as to whether consent is unreasonably 
withheld, or is given subject to reasonable conditions, shall 

(a) in the case of a dispute between a local authority and the Minister 
of Transport (i.e., for a shelter on a trunk road), be settled by an 
arbitrator to be appointed in default of agreement by the President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 

( b ) in any other case, be referred to and determined by the Minister of 
Transport. 
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4. Section 4 of this Act also allows any local authority or any persons, 
authorised to run public service vehicles to enter into and carry into effect 
an agreement with a local authority with respect to the provision and 
maintenance of shelters. 

5. It is thus possible for either the London Transport Executive or a 
local authority to provide bus shelters either independently or in co-operation. 
It is also possible for local authorities to combine with each other to do so. 
The Minister has no locus except as the authority responsible for giving 
or refusing consents for bus shelters on trunk roads and as the settler of 
disputes when there is a difference between the parties in the case of other 
roads under paragraph 1 and paragraph 3 ( b ) above. 

6. In the view of the Department the present arrangements work quite 
satisfactorily. 



Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. 
August, 1958. 



|) - / " . ■ • ' . 
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APPENDIX II 



Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London 

Specimen Organisation of Highway Authorities 



London County Council (less Woolwich): 


Population 

(1958) 


Area ( acre 


(1) South West 


. . . Wandsworth 

Battersea 


338.000 

113.000 


9,200 

2,300 






451,000 


11,500 


(2) South 


. . . Lambeth 

Camberwell 

Southwark 


224.000 

178.000 
92,000 


4,200 

4,500 

1,100 






494,000 


9,800 


(3) South East 


. . . Lewisham 

Greenwich 

Deptford 

Bermondsey 


222,000 

89.000 

72.000 

56.000 


7,000 

3,900 

1,600 

1,700 






439,000 


14,200 


(4) West 


... Kensington 

Fulham 

Hammersmith 


169.000 

117.000 

113.000 


2,300 

1,700 

2,300 






399,000 


6,300 


(5) North ... 


... Islington 

St. Pancras 

Hampstead 

Finsbury 


228,000 

133,000 

98.000 

35.000 


3,100 

2,700 

2,300 

600 






494,000 


8,700 


(6) East 


... Hackney 

Stepney 

Poplar 

Bethnal Green 

Stoke Newington 
Shoreditch 


166,000 

98.000 

69.000 

52.000 

50.000 

45.000 


3.300 
1,900 

2.300 
800 
900 
700 






480,000 


9,900 


(7) Central . . . 


. . Paddington 

Westminster 

St. Marylebone 

Chelsea 

Holbom 


121,000 

96.000 

73.000 

51.000 

23.000 


1,400 

2.500 

1.500 
700 
400 






364,000 


6,500 


Middlesex and Hertfordshire : 






0) 


. . Enfield 

Edmonton 

Southgate 

Hatfield R.D. (part) ... 
Cheshunt 


109.000 

98.000 

72.000 

31.000 

27.000 


12,400 

3,900 

3,800 

21,900 

8,500 






337,000 


50,500 
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Population 


Area (acres) 


Middlesex and Hertfordshire — cont. 






(2) ... 


Tottenham 


121,000 


3,000 




Hornsey 


97,000 


2,900 




Wood Green 


50,000 


1,600 






268,000 


7,500 


(3) ... 


Hendon 


153,000 


10,400 




Finchley... 


70,000 


3,500 




East Barnet 


41,000 


2,600 




Friern Barnet 


29,000 


1,300 




Elstree 


26,000 


8,300 




Barnet 


26,000 


4,300 




Potters Bar 


19,000 


6,100 






364,000 


36,500 


(4) ... 


Willesden 


175,000 


4,600 




Wembley 


128,000 


6,300 






303,000 


10,900 


(5) ... 


Harrow 


216,000 


12,600 




Ruislip-Northwood 


74,000 


6,600 




Watford 


73,000 


5,300 




Watford R.D. (part) 


53,000 


18,200 




Rickmansworth 


27,000 


7,600 




Bushey 


18,000 


3,900 




Chorley Wood 


6,000 


2,100 






467,000 


56,300 


(6) ... 


Heston and Isleworth 


105,000 


7,300 




Twickenham 


104,000 


7,000 




Hayes and Harlington 


66,000 


5,200 




Uxbridge 


60,000 


10,200 




Feltham 


49,000 


4,900 




Staines 


44,000 


8,300 




Sunbury-on-Thames 


25,000 


5,600 




Yiewsley and West Drayton ... 


23,000 


5,300 






476,000 


53,800 


(7) ... 


Ealing 


184,000 


8,800 




Acton 


66,000 


2,300 




Brentford and Chiswick 


58,000 


2,500 




Southall 


53,000 


2,600 






361,000 


16,200 


Essex: 








(1) ... 


Ilford 


181,000 


8,400 




West Ham 


167,000 


4,700 




East Ham 


114,000 


3,300 




Barking 


76,000 


4,200 






538,000 


20,600 


(2) ... 


Dagenham 


115,000 


6,700 




Hornchurch 


114,000 


20,300 




Romford 


110,000 


9,300 






339,000 


36,300 
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Essex — cont. 




Population 

(1958) 


Area (acres) 


(?) 


... Walthamstow 

Leyton 

Wanstead and Woodford 

Chigwell 

Chingford 

Waltham Holy Cross 


117.000 

101.000 
61,000 
60,000 

47.000 

10.000 


4,300 

2,600 

3,800 

9,000 

2,900 

11,000 






396,000 


33,600 


Surrey: 








a) 


... Croydon 

Coulsdon and Purley 

Caterham and Warlingham . . . 
Beddington and Wallington ... 


249,000 

66,000 

33,000 

33,000 


12,700 

11,100 

8,300 

3,000 






381,000 


35,100 


(2) 


. . . Surbiton 

Wimbledon 

Esher 

Malden and Coombe 

Walton and Weybridge 

Richmond 

Barnes 

Kingston-on-Thames 


63.000 

58.000 

55.000 

46.000 

42.000 

42.000 

40.000 

39.000 


4,700 

3,200 

14,800 

3.200 
9,100 

4.200 
2,600 
1,400 






385,000 


43,200 


(3) 


... Sutton and Cheam 

Merton and Morden 

Epsom and Ewell 

Mitcham 

Carshalton 

Banstead 


79.000 

72.000 

68.000 

65.000 

61.000 
38,000 


4.300 

3.300 
8,400 
2,900 
3,300 

12,800 






383,000 


35,000 



Kent (plus Woolwich): 








(1) 


Woolwich 


148,000 


9,000 


Bexley 


89,000 


4,900 




Erith 


46,000 


4,600 




Dartford 


41,000 


4,300 




Crayford 


30,000 


2,700 






354,000 


25,500 


(2) 


Chiselhurst and Sidcup 


87,000 


9,000 


Beckenham 


75,000 


5,900 




Orpington 


70,000 


20,800 




Bromley 


65,000 


6,500 




Penge 


26,000 


800 






323,000 


43,000 
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Summary: 



Area 




Number of 
highway 
authorities 
suggested 


Population 

(1958) 


Area (acres) 


L.C.C. (less Woolwich) ... 




7 


3,121,000 


66,900 


Kent (plus Woolwich) . . . 




2 


677,000 


68,500 


Surrey 




3 


1,149,000 


113,300 


Essex 




3 


1,273,000 


90,300 


Middlesex and Herts. 




7 


2,576,000 


231,700 






22 


8,796,000 


570,700 






Average 


400,000 


26,000 







(87469) Wt. 3238— J K16 1/59 D.L. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN GREATER LONDON 

Memoranda of Evidence from Government Departments 



ERRATUM 

Page 175 — line 2. 

for “ responsibility to ” 
read “ responsibility for ” 

(87498) Wt, 3238—1 KI6 1(59 D.L. 
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